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_ HOW THE NATION VIEWS 


VEN YEARS AGO the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Law were said to have banished John Barleycorn 
from the entire domain of American politics. Yet on 
‘November 2, eight States, representing geographically the 
Atlantie coast, the Middle West, the Rocky Mountain region and 
the Pacifie coast, and con- 
taining about a quarter of the 
total population of the coun- 
‘try, voted in popular referen- 
dums on the Prohibition issue. 
In four of these States— 
Missouri, Montana, Colorado 
and California—the issue be- 
fore the people was merely 
‘State enforcement. But in the 
ther four—New York, Illi- 
wnois, Wisconsin, and Nevada— 
the voters were given a chance 
to register their approval or 
disapproval of the Volstead 
Law itself. The resulting vote 
was wet in five of these eight 
States, Missouri and Colorado 
voting dry, and California 
salso. 

“A stunning repudiation of 
the Volstead Law” is the in- 
terpretation placed by W. H. 
» Stayton, Chairman of the As- 
»sociation Against the Prohibi- 

tion Amendment, on the result. 
“Tt means nothing,’ counters 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
‘counsel for the Anti-Saloon 
League, who tells us that the 
drys ‘‘did not participate in 
an organized way” these 
referendums, and that in any case they have 
grip on both Houses of Congress. Newspaper comment, 
very little regard to party lines, in the main marshals itself be- 
hind one or other of these points of view. The referendums re- 
veal ‘‘a feeling that the matter is not settled,” remarks the 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.). They have ‘‘made the liquor ques- 
tion more than ever an acute issue in politics,” agrees the Man- 
chester Union (Rep.), which reminds us, however, that the pres- 
ent Congress is overwhelmingly dry, the line-up in the House 
being ‘‘320 drys, 109 wets and 6 doubtfuls,’”’ while the situation 
in the Senate is equally cheerless for the wets. ‘Not only is 
the liquor issue in polities, but it may be the overwhelmingly 
vital question in the national election of 1928,” says the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), which adds that one party or the other “must 
soon take nationally a decisive stand on Prohibition.” ‘*Modi- 
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RESULTS OF THE PROHIBITION REFERENDUMS 


(From the New York World, November 4) 


Prohibition was a subject of popular vote Tuesday in 
eight States, ineluding one-quarter of the population of 
the country. New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nevada 
recorded their opinion of national Prohibition. Colorado, 
Montana, California, and Missouri voted upon the repeal 
Precisely, the questions were 


New York. and I.uinots: 
be modified so as not to include 
not in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with 
the laws of the respective States’? Answer: Yes. 

Wisconsin: Should the Volstead Law be modified to 
allow the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent. beer, 
providing it is not consumed on premises where sold? 


Nevapa: Two questions: 
Constitutional Convention 
Amendment? Answer: Yes. 


Montana: To repeal all 
forbidding sale to minors? Answer: Yes. 


Cattrornia: To repeal State enforcement act? Answer: 


To amend State Constitution, to provide 
for manufacture and sale of liquor whenever it does not 


Missouri: To repeal State enforcement laws? Answer: 
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THE WET AND DRY VOTE 


fication of the Volstead Law has thrust itself forward as an issue 
that can not be ignored by the Republican or Democratic Na- 
tional conventions in 1928,” avers a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.). And the Buffalo 
Courier-Express (Ind.) even foresees the possibility of a new third- 
party movement ‘‘to fight 
the wet and dry question to a 
conelusion.”” To quote this 
New York State paper further: 


“Will the drys be content 
to pursue guerrilla warfare tac- 
ties in politics, hitting when 
and where they can, with the 
purpose of keeping alive in 
both major political parties a 
fear of wrath to come? And 
if so, how long can that policy 
be pursued before both parties 
weary of being made the goat, 
and out of that resentment is 
born the courage of definite 
policies? Willthere eventually 
arise a third party of national 
scope, which shall gather within 
itself all those elements which 
believe that Prohibition is the 
great issue to be fought to a 
conclusion? ”’ 


Should the Volstead Law 
“beverages which are 


1. Should Congress eall a 
to amend the EHighteenth 
2. Is Prohibition a failure? The size of the majorities 
voting for modification in sey- 
eral States “‘indicate that the 
movement will be prest until 
a national decision can be ob- 
tained,’’ says the Washington 
Post (Ind.), which adds: ‘‘ But 
this is not a question which the 
two great parties can make an 
issue between them, for the 
parties themselves are partly 
wet and partly dry.’’ The 
Cincinnati Post (Ind.) ‘‘would like to see such referendums in 
many more States before an effort is made to act upon the ques- 
tion nationally’; and the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) 
‘“‘the non-partizan referendum seems to be the 
logical way to discover the true sentiment of the people.’’ 


State dry laws, except that 


Answer: No. 


agrees that 


Let us hear now what those in sympathy with the modifica- 
tionists have to say of the referendum results. Senator Edge of 
New Jersey, wet leader in the Senate, interprets them as indicat- 
ing a growing demand for ‘‘a common-sense modification” of 
thedrylaws. And W.H. Stayton, head of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, wires us the following comment: 


“The value of Tuesday’s referendum on national Prohibition 
is enhanced when consideration is given to its geographical extent 
and the number of voters participating in it. Geographically 
it covered a belt extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It 


“| Solio’ big States and little States, ah cities and ae com 
munities, manufacturing centers and farming districts. 

“To the wet organization the referendum vote is of great alae 
because it has shown in what Congressional districts there has 
existed:a silent wet majority, and in what districts the wets have 
a balance of power. And as a result of this new information the 
wets’ campaign will for the immediate future be directed toward 
two objectives. First the organization of wet groups for political 
action in the districts where the vote has been favorable, and 
second all States will, when their legislatures meet in January, be 
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—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


asked to pass laws permitting a referendum within the States, 
so that at the next general election the opinion of the whole body 
of people may be obtained.’’ 


The result of the referendums is of “outstanding importance” 
for three reasons, says the Baltimore Sun (Ind.): 


“‘Wirst, it may be confidently expected to make Prohibition 
more than ever a political issue, intensifying public desire to 
find ways and means to settle it by other methods than those 
now being tried. 

‘**Second, the surprizing strength and vigor of the movement 
to amend the law will make a powerful appeal to office-seekers, 
who will be the first to trim their sails and run before the anti- 
Volstead gale. 

“Third and most important, it will make a profound impres- 
sion upon the great mass of moderate Americans, drys as well as 
wets, and cause them to weigh more seriously than ever before 
the situation which confronts us.”’ 


‘“New York’s monster petition to Congress’’ is the New York 
Evening World’s (Dem.) characterization of the Empire State’s 
three-to-one vote for modification of the Volstead Law; and in 
the morning edition of the same paper we read: 

“This vote marks an epoch in the history of the United States. 
From now on the Senators and Representatives from this State 
have a clear and decisive mandate to fight by every orderly and 
lawful means for a modification of Volsteadism. This vote 


means business. This is no abstract expression of opinion. 
This is a mandate to act. This is a decision.” 


“The majorities in the wet referendums afford conclusive 


“The Literary. Digest for. 


the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), which adds: 


pyidendaet rh popular force ‘behind the. modidgattin’ moveme 
remarks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.). “The net x 
is to make the country as a whole much wetter than it w 
says the Boston Globe (Dem.). ‘The cause of modification, w 
by no means won, is unquestionably advanced,” declares 1 
Hartford Times (Dem.). ‘‘When six widely separated S 
declare themselves ‘against Volsteadism, it is evident that 
liquor problem is very far from settled in this country,” poin 
out the Columbus Ohio State Journal. ‘‘The American peo 
are coming to some conclusions about Prohibition, and wh 
the conclusions are the wide-spread revolt against Volsteadi 
in the Tuesday voting makes sufficiently obvious,’’ believ 
“The time is 
at hand when revision of the Volstead Law will have to be 
seriously undertaken.’”’ ‘‘The returns give no comfort to the 
bone-dry parched party,’ remarks the Hartford Courant (Rep.); 
and the Chicago Evening Post (Rep.) urges the dry forces to 
‘face the fact that modification propaganda has made menacing 

inroads upon their strength.’”’ ‘‘The impression is spreading 

that the Prohibition laws will not work,’ notes the Cincinnati 

Times-Star (Rep.). The wet votes in the referendums are 
significant, observes the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), 

because ‘‘they represent the wishes of a great many millions of 
Americans.”’ They also emphasize the fact, remarks the Newark 

News (Ind.), that on the Prohibition question ‘‘ there is a diversity 

of opinion so wide that the only practical way to deal with it is 

through the home rule that will let communities settle it in their 

own way.” ‘‘The people want a change,” declares the San Fran- 

eisco Chronicle (Ind.); and the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 

agrees: ‘‘There is a positive demand for change. The question 

now is one of method.”’ ‘‘ The pleasing illusion, long cherished by 

the drys, that this State, outside of New York City, is satisfied 

with Prohibition, gets a black eye in the returns from up-State 

counties,’ notes the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.). And in Montana, 

which went wet in its referendum but elected two dry Republican 

Congressmen, the Helena Independent (Dem.) says: 


“Outrageous conduct of Federal and State Prohibition enforce- 
ment officers in violating rights of citizens by making search and 
seizures without warrant, recognition of the failure of enforce- 
ment of Prohibition laws, and a strong sentiment for modifica- 
tion, combined to register a vote of ten thousand for repeal of 
State Prohibition laws in Montana, and doubtless these three 
things were controlling influences of other States where refer- 
endums were held. But the votes of Tuesday to repeal State 
laws and expressing a desire to modify the Volstead Law, can 
not be interpreted to mean that there is any sentiment in Mon- 
tana or elsewhere for a return to the saloon system of selling 
liquor, wines, and beer.”’ 


The referendum result in Nevada is thus described by the 
Republican Reno Evening Gazette: 


“Nevada at this election adopted two proposals in connection 
with Prohibition, one proposing the calling of a national Consti- 
tution convention to amend the Eighteenth Amendment, and the 
other declaring that Constitutional means of abolishing the abuses 
of the liquor traffic had failed. The vote is not to be construed 
in Nevada or in other States as a desire to return to conditions 
that existed before adoption of the Prohibition Amendment. 
In this State, which went dry before the Federal Government 
acted, those who supported the Prohibition Law actually voted 
against wide-open conditions, not for absolute Prohibition. The 
vote yesterday represents a feeling that reasonable modification 
of the Prohibition Law should be adopted.” 


Turning over to the drys, we find them apparently unperturbed 
“The referendums in the wet States 
convey no new information and carry no mandate,’’ declares 
Josephus Daniels in his Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.). 
In Mr. Daniels’s opinion, the bulk of the dry voters, regarding the 
referendums as futile and unconstitutional, left them severely 
He admits, 


by the election results. 


alone. however, that in some sections there has 


been a growth of anti-Prohibition sentiment, and this he traces 


orities and in part to the fact that the Prohibition forces 
depended too much upon law, and not enough upon 
tion. “Drys have no reason for discouragement; the people 
not ready to join in the actual act of nullification of the 
titution,” says Oliver W. Stewart, editor of the Indianapolis 
Vational Enquirer, a Prohibition organ. And in reply to a re- 
- quest for his comment, Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of 
he Anti-Saloon League, sends the following telegram: 


_ “The New York and Illinois referendum proposals to ask 

: Congress to change the definition of liquor so as to include only 
liquors that are intoxicating in fact were ignored by dry organi- 
ations for two reasons. 

_ “First: the United States and State Supreme Courts and public 
| officials have declared that such a provision would be non- 
enforceable. It is unprecedented and indefensible. Congress 
knows it and will properly ignore it. 

“Second: this method of suggesting changes to the Federal 
| Constitution of laws is extra-legal. The republic is a repre- 
sentative government, and its Constitution and laws can be 
ehanged only by representatives chosen by the people, and not 
by referendum votes. Senator Borah rightly characterizes such 
proposals as ‘constitutional anarchy.’ The same applies to the 
Wisconsin referendum that Congress provide for 2.75 beer. The 
vote in these States is misleading wet propaganda to discredit 
the Prohibition Law. 

“In California, Colorado, Missouri, and Montana the vote 
was to repeal the State codes. We probably lost one or two of 
these. If so, we will at once urge the passage of new codes. In 
Nevada the referendum vote was on a resolution to ask Congress 
to eall a National Constitutional Convention. There is too much 
dynamite in such a proposal to make it appeal to Congress or the 
people. 

“The wet vote cast in these referenda elections, however, is a 
challenge to the drys to get busier than ever. The same voters 
who elected more than two-thirds of Congress dry on November 
2, ean and will defeat legal referenda on wet proposals outside 
of eight or ten wettest States of the Union. Just as the people 
voted dry in loeal-option elections and sometimes went wet again 
before adopting Prohibition as a permanent policy, so we shall 
probably in some States have enforcement codes repealed and 
lawlessness encouraged temporarily. Then they will adopt a 
law-enforcement code for keeps. This is why the Anti-Saloon 
League will urge the dry voters of the nation to close ranks and 
strengthen their organization in every State of the Union.” 
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MODIFICATION 


STILL AFAR OFF 


—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


to half-heartedness on the part of Federal enforcement 
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—Smith for the NEA Service, Inc. 


There will be ‘‘no nullification,’ declares the Birmingham 
Age-Herald (Dem.); and the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 
(Dem.), admitting that the New York wets carried their refer- 
endum by a big majority, asks pointedly: ‘‘And now what?” 
“The referendums were in the strongholds of the wets,” declares 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News (Rep.), ‘‘and if a nation-wide 
referendum on the Prohibition question were taken to-morrow 
the drys would win by an overwhelming majority.” Such 
referendums ‘‘can not affect the Constitution by the weight of a 
breath,’’ says the Grand Rapids Herald (Ind. Rep.). ‘“‘We be- 
lieve the wet votes cast by some of the States will prove in the 
next two years of much benefit to the drys,” remarks the 
Denver Post (Ind.), which foresees a strong dry reaction as a 
sequel to the present unrest. And in the Los Angeles Express 
(Rep.) we read: 


“‘Altho the dry sentiment of the nation was seemingly hit a 
hard blow in Tuesday’s election, the injury is more fancied than 
real. Wet enthusiasts will enjoy a brief period of jubilation, but 
their joy will be short-lived, for after all what possible effect can 
these straw votes have? Practically all the localities that voted 
wet on Tuesday always have been wet, so what they now proclaim 
to the world is no new thing and will have little effect on the 
country at large. The Constitution still stands. Congress still 
stands and will continue to stand firm as the rock of Gibraltar 
on the dry issue.” 


In Missouri, where the proposal to repeal the State enforce- 
ment laws was overwhelmingly defeated, the Kansas City 
Journal-Post (Rep.) has this to say by way of warning to over- 


confident drys: 


“Now that the campaign is ended, it may be possible for 
disillusioned persons who were so insistent that ‘Prohibition is 
not an issue in this campaign’ to take stock of common sense 
and see just where they stand. They may be astonished to 
know that the Kighteenth Amendment is continually in danger 
of annulment by Congress, for the simple reason that a majority 
of one vote in Senate and House could effect the repeal of the 
Volstead Law or its modification to an extent which would leave 
the constitutional amendment wholly void. A parallel is to be 
seen in the Fourteenth Amendment. Adequate laws for its 
enforcement never have been adopted.” 


HILE “NOT SO DEEP AS A WELL, nor so wide as 
_a church door,”’ the dent i in the Republican majorities 
~ ¥. in both branches of Congress serves well enough, to 
judge fom editorials and Washington dispatches, to raise Dem- 
ocratic hopes of a real victory in 1928, to shake Administration 
control of the next Senate, to renew the discussion of the diminu- 
tion of the Coolidge prestige, to make Al Smith more prominent 
than ever as a Democratic Presidential possibility, and to set 
Democratic leaders to telling what they are going to do—or keep 
the Republicans from doing—at the next session of Congress. 
Attention turns quickly from the local to the national aspects 
of the . elections, and the 
Minneapolis Tribune re- 
marks that ‘‘the Democrats 
who hope to make Smith 
their next standard-bearer, 
and the Republicans who 
hope to make some one 
other than Coolidge their 
next standard-bearer, are 
bound to put, in about equal 
measure, new fire and vigor 
into the campaigns so dear 
to their hearts.” The elec- 
tion of Governor Smith 
(Dem.) for a fourth term, 
Governor Ritchie (Dem.) of 
Maryland for a third term, 
and Governor Donahey 
(Dem.) of Ohio for a third 
term, with the election of 
the first Democratie Gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, 
were among the most nota- 
ble results of the election, 
gubernatorially speaking. 
But the feature of the elec- 
tion, as seen from Capitol 
Hill, was the loss of seven 
Republican seats in the 
Federal Senate, Represen- 
tative Carl Hayden succeed- 
ing Senator Ralph H. Cam- 
eron in Arizona; Representative Alben W. Barkley 
Senator R. P. Ernst in Kentucky; Representative M. H. 
Tydings succeeding Senator O. EK. Weller in Massachusetts; 
former Senator David I. Walsh succeeding Senator William 
M. Butler in Massachusetts; Representative H. B. Hawes suc- 
ceeding Senator G. H. Williams in Judge 
F. Wagner succeeding Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., in 
New York, and Representative Elmer Thomas succeeding Sen- 
ator J. W. Harreld in Oklahoma. Messrs. Walsh and Hawes 
will take their seats at once to fill out unexpired terms. In the 
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succeeding 


Missouri; Robert 


next House the Democrats will make a net gain of twelve, ac- 
cording to the election returns at the time of writing. 

It is the vision of the decline of Calvin Coolidge and the rise 
of Al Smith 
over the results of last week’s voting. 
Helena Independent 
the Coolidge Administration and its followers.’ 
(Dem.) 
President, 


that rouses the. enthusiasm of Democratie editors 


The results, declares the 


(Dem.), ‘“mark the beginning of the end of 


’ 


The elections, 


declares the Montgomery Advertiser , ‘gave Mr. Coolidge 


notice that he is not to be the next and probably will 
The Macon Telegraph (Dem.) 
the 


consider 


” 


not even receive the nomination. 
Mr. 


of the Republican party sit 


predicts that “ Coolidge will not be mentioned when 


master minds down. to 


” 


Presidential possibilities. The vote, says the Richmond Times- 
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LOOSENING THE REPUBLICAN HOLD ON CONGRESS 
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DEMOCRATS WHO REPLACE 
THE SENATE 


Mr. Walsh, at the left, defeated Senator Butler of Massachusetts, Chairman 


of the Republican National Committee. 


Senator Wadsworth of New York, a leading Administration Senator. 


pre @Mem); “has shaken: thel hopes of aa eels 
Coolidge sweeping successfully through the election of 1928.” 
The Atlanta Journal (Dem.) is certain “that the Republican’ 
party and the Coolidge Administration have received a hard jolt 
at the hands of the American people.” The Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.) is inclined to think that ex-Governor Lowden and ; 
sibly a few other Republicans read the election news with k 
satisfaction. For— 


~« 


“Their ambitions for 1928 are not ground under: the wheal 
of the Coolidge Juggernaut. The notion carefully fostered by 
the Coolidge claque, consisting chiefly of persons who want things 
from the Administration, 
that the President is a man 
of immense popularity, that 
children ery for him and 
adults quail before his mag- 
netism, has been obliter- 
ated. The State where he 
is most thoroughly known 
has paid no attention to his 
despairing appeal for the 
reelection of Senator But- 
ler. A State that is gener- 
ally very strongly Repub- 
lican elects a Democratic 
Senator, instead of a Repub- 
lican Senator already hold- 
ing the office and the best 
friend of the President 
himself. Evidently there 
is no magic in the name of 
Coolidge. The new and 
cheap gilding on the third- 
term idea has been rubbed 
off. Mr. Coolidge’s name 
will probably not be pre- 
sented at the Republican 
Convention in 1928. The 
mirage that he could get 
what Washington refused 
and Grant and Roosevelt 
could not get has lifted. 
Massachusetts has exploded 


REPUBLICAN the Coolidge delusion.” 


Looking with a satirical 
glance at what happened 
in Massachusetts, the Presi- 
home State, where 
his campaign manager, Senator Butler, was defeated by a Demo- 


Mr. Wagner, at the right, defeated 


dent’s 


erat in spite of a public letter from the President asking voters 
to support him, the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.) says: 

“To save a dime and check progress of this nation is not a 
sentiment that carries an appeal to the broad-minded. Economy 
became as the rattle of a child’s toy.” 

More the Atlanta 
these two features in its analysis of the election results: 


soberly Constitution (Dem.) emphasizes 


“First, the trend toward the Democratic party in normally 
Republican States indicates a Democratic Presidential victory 
in 1928, provided the party acts with wisdom in the preconven- 
tion campaign and makes a strong nomination. 

“Second, the failure of the Republican Administration to 
receive indorsement of the President’s home State, indice: ating 
that he will not be the next Republican eandidate for President.” 


Not only was the Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee es the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
(Dem.), but ‘ his crushing blow to the President, 
his warm supporter and friend, Wadsworth, was beaten in New 
York and Ernst 


ce 


soundly beaten,’’ not 


in addition to t 


, who persisted in making his loyalty to Coolidge 


” 


the issue, was beaten in Kentucky.’ It seems to this Democratic 
that ‘‘the party is 


far from being a corpse, and there is small doubt that the political 


daily whole election shows the Democratic 
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THE OTHER FIVE DEMOCRATS ELECTED TO REPLACE REPUBLICAN SENATORS 


eareer of Calvin Coolidge came to an end on November 2; it 
would take a man of much greater stature to survive the blows 
that rained upon him.’’” The independent Newark News finds 
“little cheer for Coolidge in the election results.”” The Boston 
Globe (Dem.) thinks that “‘the growing legend of Mr. Coolidge 
as a super-politician has failed.’’ Even the faithful Republican 
Boston Transcript admits that ‘‘the defeat of Mr. Butler is a 
blow at President Coolidge.”” In Washington, according to 
Charles Michelson, of the Democratic New York World, ‘‘the 
general expectation now is that Mr. Coolidge, just before the 
next national convention, will announce that he is not a 
eandidate.”’ 

But the defeat of Coolidge supporters and the Democratic 
gains in Senate and House do not impress all observers as serious 
blows to the Coolidge prestige. The Democratic Boston Post 
says distinctly that it sees no rebuke to President Coolidge in the 
The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.) interprets the 
“mild warning; it can by no 


elections. 
verdict of the voters as only a 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as a stinging rebuke.” 
The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) feels that ‘‘ the issue bulwark- 
ing the Coolidge Administration remains untouched; that issue 
is prosperity.” ‘“‘The prestige of the Administration has not been 
affected,’ similarly insists another San Francisco paper, The 
Bulletin (Ind.). ‘‘Theopposition is strengthened, but the Admin- 
istration policy of economy and expenditures and reduction of 
taxation is not in danger.’”’ The Denver Post (Ind.) 
“disintegration of public confidence in the President’’: 


sees no 


** All Mr. Coolidge needs do is sit tight and keep pulling a strong 
oar. The Democratic tempests will rage, but unless it has more 
than mere wind in it, the Ship of State will scarcely know there is 
astorm. With a helmsman like Mr. Coolidge at the wheel, a few 
Democratic orators, more or less, will not be able to blow a gale 
hearty enough to force the skipper to shorten sail by an inch.”’ 

A number of Republican editors refuse to find anything very 
serious in the loss of a few seats in the House and Senate and the 
retirement to private life of a few distinguished party leaders. 
Such mid-term upsets are expected; indeed are perfectly natural 
in an off year. The fact that the losses are so small is taken by 
the Reno Gazette to indicate that the Administration has really 
been sustained, and that the people have reaffirmed their con- 
fidence in it. The Portland (Me.) Express sees nothing bearing 
the slightest resemblance to a political upheaval: ‘unless there is 
a further recession of the Republican tide, the party will easily 
elect its candidate for President two years from now.” The 
Columbus Ohio State Journal concludes that the country as a 
whole ‘“‘has stood by the President fairly well.” The Detroit 
Free Press (Ind.), strongly pro-Coolidge, argues like this: 


“Tf the shrinkage of Republican strength in the national 
legislature means anything as an expression of the national feeling 
regarding the Coolidge Administration, it is fairly interpretable as 
a rebuke to the present Congress for failure to stand by an 
Administration in which the whole country believes, regardless of 
political affiliation. It certainly is not demonstrable that the 
outcome of the election is a blow to the Coolidge prestige.”’ 


With a burst of the Thanksgiving spirit, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger seers to say that everybody ought:to be happy now: 
“‘the Republicans will not be discouraged by the national results, 
and the Democrats will be vastly encouraged.” 

Now to turn from discussion of the effect of the election on the 
Coolidge prestige, let us note what it has done for certain Demo- 
erats. It seems to Mr. Michelson that the election has clarified 
the Presidential situation for both parties. The Montgomery 
Advertiser (Dem.) thinks that three Democratic Presidential 
candidacies were materially advanced: 


“Tt should be obvious, even to those Nervous Nellies who 
develop buck fever at the very mention of the Pope’s name, that 
Alfred Emanuel Smith Tuesday night became the most formida- 
ble aspirant for the Democratic nomination in 1928 that there is 
in the land. 

‘Ritchie is next to Smith in strength as a Presidential aspirant. 
Donahey remains an experiment—a mere possibility.” 


In Montana, where they like to talk about their own Senator 
Walsh, the Helena Independent (Dem.) dismisses the Smith 
eandidacy as ‘‘unthinkable in the Far West,’’ and says that ‘‘the 
thinking Democrats are praying for an opportunity to vote for 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland.’’ But in Governor Smith’s own 
State the Republican New York Herald Tribune and Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle; the independent New York Evening 
Post and Buffalo Courier-Express, as well as the Democratic 
New York Times, agree that his latest victory puts him in the 
forefront for consideration as Presidential timber. The New 
York Morning Telegraph (Dem.) thinks that he ‘looms up more 
brilliantly and forcibly to-day as the standard-bearer” than any 
other Democratic leader. The Milwaukee Journal, with Demo- 
cratic leanings, greets the New York Governor as ‘‘the most 
outstanding Democrat in the United States to-day.” Here the 
Hartford Times (Dem.) agrees, adding that ‘“‘the logic of his 
nomination for President in 1928 is inescapable.’”’ And the 
Macon Telegraph (Dem.) sums up the case for Smith as follows: 


‘‘Beeause of his overwhelming victory over Mills, because he 
has shattered all precedents in New York by winning:-a fourth 
term as Governor, because he converted a normal Republican 
majority in up-State New York of 450,000 to a majority of 
something less than 200,000; because he was able, by his own 
popularity, to encompass the defeat of Senator Wadsworth, one 
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of the strong and able Republicans, and accomplish the election the majority party in the nation,” declares the New York 
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of Judge Wagner, his running-mate, Al Smith is a much more ~ 


formidable candidate for the Democratic nomination for the 


Presidency than he ever was before. Prior to this election, he 
was the second strongest candidate of the Democratic contenders 
—MeAdoo being first. The election has given Al Smith a 
psychological asset that can not be discounted. He now presents 
himself to the Democratic party as the man who must be reckoned 
with. As a matter of cold fact, unless there are tremendous 
upheavals between now and the convention, he is: almost in 
a position to force his nomination.” 


Governor Smith is obviously the strongest “favorite son” of 
his party, writes Carter Field in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), but this ‘‘makes even 
more sure than before the re- 
enactment of the bitter religious 
war which wrecked the chances 
of the party at the Madison 
Square Garden Convention two 
years ago.”’ According to Mark 
Sullivan, writing for the same 
newspaper, Republicans are 
much pleased with (Governor 
Smith’s position with his party, 
believing that should he be 
nominated “‘ practically any Re- 
publican nominee can beat him,”’ 
while, if he should be denied 
the nomination, his friends will 
make that nomination useless 
to the man who takes it from 
him. 

The chief source of worry to 
many Republican editors is the 
situation in the next Senate. 
The majority in the new House 
will be smaller, about forty, 
according to the New York 
Herald Tribune,which will be safe 
enough even with the defection 
of anumber of progressive Repub- 
licans. But in the upper House 
the Republicans will have forty-eight Senators, exactly half the 
membership, the Democrats forty-seven, with Farmer-Labor 
Senator Shipstead making the other one. But these forty-eight 
Republicans include a group of Progressives who seldom vote with 
the regular Republicans, and who are very likely to join with the 
Democrats. Nothing, declares the Manchester Union, ‘‘could 
be worse for Republican prestige than to seem to dominate, but 
to actually lack the votes to control legislation. Responsibility 
without power is always politically dangerous.’’ The effect of this 
situation, declares the Chicago Hvening Post (Rep.), ‘‘ean not 
be otherwise than disturbing to Republican hopes and plans.” 
It seems unfortunate to the Salt Lake Deseret News ‘‘that the 
likelihood of deadlocks in the Senate is inereased.”” In the opinion 
of the Albany Knickerbocker Press, it ‘‘forebodes two large years 


“WHO'D 
—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


of politics in Washington.”’ 

But, after all, reflects the Pittsburgh Gazette Times (Rep.) 
more cheerfully, ‘‘the Democratic strength at Washington will 
be negative, not positive. Mischievous as this may be, it does 
not constitute a real peril to the country’s welfare.” 


be irritating developments in Congress, but, so the Cincinnati 


There may 


Enquirer (Ind.) feels assured, ‘‘ whatever the complexion of the 
Senate, the House will stand by the President in its resolve to 
give the country a safe and sane administration. The Tacoma 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.) predicts that ‘‘the country will find little 
evidence that an election has occurred so far as the effect on 


general business is concerned.’ ‘‘The Republican party is still 


‘A’ BELIEVED IT?” 
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Herald Tribune, adding that it is only when the House of Repre- 
sentatives is lost that the political outlook becomes dubious. 
The Washington Post (Ind.) finds much for Republicans to q 
console themselves with: ; 

“‘Blection of a Republican House means that the protective — 
tariff policy will not be disturbed. ; ; : 

“The election of a House pledged to reduction of the tariff to _ 
a point dangerously near the free-trade line would have unsettled 
business throughout the United States.” 


Democrats are naturally pleased. The Democrats, notes 
the New York World, will have 
in the new Congress a greater 


since that elected with President 
Wilson in 1916; besides, there 
are several new Democratic 
members of ability. “It can 
and should be a more forward- 
looking, effective Congress than 
its predecessors.’ The Baltimore 
Sun (Ind. Dem.) is not much 
imprest by the complaints about 
“divided responsibility.”’ “This 
may be bad theoretically, but 
actually we have worried along 
since Mr. Wilson’s day without 
responsible control in Congress, 
and doubtless will not suffer 
greatly on that account in the 
near future. And there is a pros- 
pect that the lack of sure control 
in the next two years will at 
least cause excitement in the 
next session and thus perhaps 
stimulate thought.” Josephus 
Daniels is more positive in his 
Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.): 


“The election gives the Demo- 
erats and Progressives of the 
Senate the chance to strengthen 
laws against restraint, put 
through the Senate a reduction of taxation, and enact farm 
legislation.” 


Several papers of various party affiliations insist that there was 
no dominating national issue in the campaign, and that Senators 
and Representatives were chosen largely for local or personal 


reasons. The campaign of 1926 was ‘‘a tangled and confused 
affair,’ in the opinion of the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.). 


The New York./Journal of Commerce, nevertheless, reaches certain 
‘far-reaching and vitally significant’? conclusions: 


“Virst and foremost, it is now perfectly plain that deep dissatis- 
faction exists in many parts of the country with the way things 
have been going at Washington. The President’s name is’ no 
longer a word to conjure with. Those who raged about ‘pros- 
perity’ evidently imagined a vain thing. 

“Democratic candidates and Democratic leaders, with few 
exceptions, showed themselves about as little deserving of con- 
fidence as did their opponents. They, for the most part, were 
equally as afraid of real issues, and certainly were no less given 
to hypocritical evasions. In short, the election returns reveal a 
fairly wide-spread but as yet somewhat formless dissatisfaction 
and unrest. 

“As to issues, it is hardly worth while to attempt to draw 
much light from the returns. Without doubt unrest with regard 
to Prohibition has reached proportions, and is growing. It as 
yet is, however, not very well defined. 

“The mandate of the people, if anything resembling that is to 
be discovered in the voting of Tuesday, is simply that current 
complacency, hypocrisy, and sham be ended and constructive 
programs of relief be prepared and presented for approval.”’ 
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—Byck in the New York Commercial. 
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ADVICE FROM THE BACHELOR FRIEND 
—Smith in the Jersey City Journal. 
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Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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as +0; foe another person to violate any provision of the Siw: 
August Dorehy, a labor leader, was convicted under this clause, 
‘and his conviction is now confirmed by the Supreme Court. 
The decision puts a sharp limitation on the right to strike, hold- 
ing that this is not an absolute right, but must be restricted to 
industrial disputes of certain kinds. 
by Associate Justice Brandeis, ‘‘who is above suspicion of preju- 
dice against labor,” asserts the Philadelphia Bulletin. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis lays down the broad principle that neither the 
common law nor the Fourteenth Amendment confers the absolute 
right to strike. 


“but it settles for good whether a union leader may use the strike 
as a weapon for enforcing certain demands.’”’ As the New York 
Sun summarizes the events leading up to the Supreme Court 
decision: 


‘Subsequent to the enactment of the Court of Industrial 


pee Nas law, a miner—one Mishmash—became involved in a 
dispute with a mining company whose employ he had quit, he 
asserting that the corporation was indebted to him in the sum of 
$180 beyond what its books showed. Supporting Mishmash’s 
side of this disagreement, officials of the union, of whom August 
Dorehy was one, ordered a strike. The miners stopt work and 
did not resume until Mishmash got from the company the money 
he sought. Dorchy was arrested under the provisions of Section 
19, was convicted, and he appealed. The conviction was upheld 
in higher State courts and was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which, after sending it back to the Kansas courts 
for review to bring certain disputed matters of law into more 
definite form, has now passed upon the matter.” 


In his Supreme Court opinion, Mr. Justice Brandeis says the 
strike was not called because of a trade dispute, or as a sym- 
pathetic strike; that the differences between Mishmash and his 
employers were such as could have been adjusted by ordinary 
legal machinery. He said in part: 


“The right to carry on business—be it called liberty or property 
—has value. To interfere with this right without just cause is 
unlawful. The fact that the injury was inflicted by a strike is 
sometimes a justification. But a strike may be illegal because of 
its purpose, however orderly the manner in which it is conducted. 
To collect a stale claim due to a fellow member of the union who 
was formerly employed in the business is not a permissible 
purpose. 

“To enforce payment by a strike is clearly coercion. The 
legislature may make such action punishable criminally, as 
extortion or otherwise: And.it may subject. to punishment him 
who uses the power or influence incident to his office in a union 
to order the strike. Neither the common law nor the Fourteenth 
Amendment confers the absolute right to strike.” 


The meaning of this, explains The Sun, is that, ‘‘while the 
strike is a legitimate weapon in some eases, and an illegitimate one 
in others, the legislature of any State may make it a criminal 
offense for union officials to order an illegal stoppage of work.” 
The Supreme Court decision, points out William Allen White in 
the Emporia Gazette, ‘‘merely applies an ancient law to a modern 
practise.”’ Continues this Kansas editor: 


“Dorchy maintained that it was none of the Court’s business 
whether he called a strike, wisely or unwisely, for the benefit of 


The opinion was written 


principles inherent in the Indus 


How far-reaching this decision is can only be 
determined by future events, admits the Wichita Beacon, 


oe lost. all oe (nate Ba and, abeatven the Knoxville Se 
other States may now ‘seek the enactment of statutes s 

to that in Kansas.” Something ought to be done, main 
the New York Commercial, to stop similar ill 

‘such as those which have placed a burden of many mnilions & 
dollars on the coal industry.” Finally, we read in anoth 1 


‘Kansas paper, the Wichita Beacon: 


“The Supreme Court has declared that the Kansas legislatus e 


had the right to enact a law to establish a tribunal which should 


adjust such disputes, and that Dorchy was guilty of extortion 


‘and coercion in resorting to the economic pressure of the strike 


in attempting to settle the dispute. There were two major 
ial Court Act. One was the 

power to prevent strikes in essential industries. The other y 

the power to provide a substitute for strikes in the form of a 

minimum wage section of the law. The right to fix a minimum 

wage unfortunately has been knocked out. The decision which ~ 


eliminated this power hurt only the workingman. One-half of — 


the Industrial Court idea still stands, and now is fortified by the — 
decision in the Dorehy case. 

“Tt is reasonable to suppose that in the future other States | <= 
will enact laws whose purpose will be to restrict or eliminate the _ 
power to strike, and when public opinion is sufficiently mobilized,» 
it may be expected that the minimum wage law may be restored _ 
to favor, and when that is done the Industrial Court principle © 
will again exist with unimpaired powers as far as potential law — 
is concerned. J 

“The Dorchy instance, extreme as it is, furnishes excellent — 
evidence of the need of the process of orderly adjudication of 
industrial disputes to take the place of the strike as a method 
of settlement.” 


The American Federation of Labor’s official organ, Labor, on 
the other hand, while not commenting editorially on the Supreme 
Court decision, feels that ‘‘the effect of the ruling can not be 
determined until attorneys have had an opportunity to examine 
it in conjunction with other court decisions on same and related 
subjects.” A Socialist daily, the Milwaukee Leader, and a 
Communist paper, The Daily Worker, of Chicago, however, do 
not hesitate to score the ruling. ““We workers do not like strikes 
any better than other folks,” says the Milwaukee paper, ‘‘but 
the right to strike is essential to our liberties, as also is the right 
to persuade others to strike.” To this Socialist daily, the Su- 
preme Court decision ‘‘is another reason why there should be 
some provision whereby judges may be recalled.”” In the opinion 
of The Daily Worker: 


“The text of the Supreme Court decision in the Dorchy case 
shows that the American labor movement has not won the right 
to strike. It gives the courts, or such other bodies as may be 
set up from time to time, the power to determine what strikes 
are justified and what strikes are criminal offenses. The capital- 
ists of America have forged a new weapon with which to strike 
at labor. The right to strike becomes now a matter of ‘ justifica- 
tion,’ and the capitalist courts are empowered to determine this 
question, What must the answer of the labor movement be to 
the threat to its elementary rights, contained in the Dorchy 
decision? It must state in uncompromising terms that it 
will not recognize such a decision, and will not obey any 
legislation enacted, or any special bodies set up to carry out 
this decision. 

“The American trade-union movement and the whole working 
class must recognize that an attempt is being made to wrest the 
strike weapon from its grasp, and determine resolutely to keep it, 
use it, and broaden its purposes to include such political objec- 
tives as the nullification of the Dorchy decision.” 


‘ERICA’S PROUD POSITION of industrial _pre- 
eminence is very largely due to advertising, in the 
opinion of no less a personage than the President of the 
ited States. And President Coolidge’s argument that ad- 
sing rather than-competition is really “the life of trade,” 
use upon it rests the success of our industrial system, is 
orsed by the press, which have commented on it all over the 
country. Adverse criticism tries mostly to deny the prosperity 
or to dispute the credit for it, and some Democratic editors seem 
to think that the President was simply making a campaign 
speech at the Washington convention of the American Associa~ 
tion of Advertising Agencies on 
October 27. The Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot lightly charac- 
terizes the address as merely 
“a handsome tribute to an 
essential service of intelligence, 
| the practitioners of which are 
not noted for their demure- 
ness,” but most of its con- 
temporaries are more deeply 
imprest. The point, as the 
Syracuse Post-Standard sees it, 
is that the President’s voice 
“is as the voice of the public 
to which advertisers direct 
their message, a concentration 
of the utterance of a nation’s 
buyers.’’ No one before, de- 
elares the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, ‘‘has given such 
large credit, and in such posi- 
tive terms, to advertising as a 
factor in that industrial prog- 
ress which has amazed the world and has astonished ourselves 
: not a little.\/ And this comes from the head of the Government, 
from a man who is careful of his facts and his words, and who 
never indulges in exaggeration.”’ ‘Calvin Coolidge agrees with 
Joseph, Solomon, Czsar, St. Paul, Washington, Barnum, Wana- 
maker, and the user of the classified columns that it pays to 
advertise,’’ remarks the Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

The speech on advertising convinces the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser that President Coolidge ‘‘is an economist not only in the 
sense that he practises economy, with respect both to his personal 
and Presidential affairs; he is also an economist in the sense that 
he has a broad understanding of the science of economics.”’ Simi- 
lar tributes come from more newspapers than we have room to 
Gguote or even mention. The importance of the President’s 
address is so clearly shown by the wide-spread newspaper interest 
in it that we have asked a number of leading advertisers to tell 
as experts how they have made practical use of the theory he 
enunciates, and their statements are quoted a little farther on. 

It seems to President Coolidge, to note the chief points made 
in his Washington speech, that we are inclined to place too low 
an estimate on the value of advertising. The basic function of 
advertising, as he sees it, is education: 


‘Tt informs its readers of the existence and nature of commodi- 
ties by explaining the advantages to be derived from their use, 
and creates for them a wider demand. 

“Tt is the most potent influence in adopting and changing the 
habits and modes of life, affecting what we eat, what we wear, 
and the work and play of the whole nation, Formerly it was an 
axiom that competition was the life of trade. Under the methods 
of the present day it would seem to be more appropriate to say 
that advertising is the life of trade.” 


Advertising’s contribution to our prosperity and to our indus- 


SPEAKING OF ADVERTISING—! 
—Pease in the Newark News. 
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THE Ue S, A. AS AN ADVERTISING ACHIEVEMENT 


trial success is illustrated by the President i in a story of an indus- 

try which went to pieces because its leaders decided that it was 
not necessary to keep on advertising. It is further shown by the 

case of an industrial concern whose workmen had no incentive to 

work full time and thus i increase production, until a local milliner 
displayed and advertised a new bonnet. The men worked 

longer hours to buy new bonnets for their wives, the industrial 
concern flourished, “‘more wealth was produced,” and finally, the 

material and cultural standards of living in the community were 

raised. ‘All of this came from the judicious application of the 

principle of advertising.”” Much the same thing has occurred on 

a vastly wider scale through 

the national development of 

NSE REE 


l ~The preeminence ot 
America in industry, which 
has constantly brought about 
a reduction of costs, has come 
very largely through mass 
production. Mass production 
is only possible where there is 
mass demand. Mass demand 
has been created almost en- 
tirely through the development 
of advertising. 

“Tt is not enough that goods 
are made; a demand for them 

-mustalso be made. Itison this 
foundation of enlarging produc- 
tion through the demands cre- 
ated by advertising that very 
much of the success of the Amer- 
ican industrial system rests. 

‘‘Advertising is not an 

economic waste. It ministers 
to the true development of 
trade. It is no doubt possible 
to waste money through wrong 

methods of advertising. But, rightfully applied, it is the method 

by which the desire is created for better things. 

“The uncivilized make little progress because they have few 
desires. The inhabitants of our country are stimulated to new 
wants in all directions. In order to satisfy their constantly in- 
creasing desires, they necessarily expand their productive power. 
They create more wealth, because it is only by that method that 
they can satisfy their wants. It is this constantly enlarging 
circle that represents the increasing progress of civilization. 

“There can be no permanent basis for advertising except a — 
representation of the exact truth.” 


Turning to ‘‘our present prosperity,’ President Coolidge finds 
its most creditable aspect to be ‘‘that wages are high, while profits 
have been moderate’’— 


“That means that the results of prosperity are going more and 
more into the homes of the land and less into the enrichment of 
the few; more and more to the men and women and less and less 
to the capital which is engaged in our economie life. If this were 
not so, this country could not support 20,000,000 automobiles, 
purchase so many radios and install so many telephones. From a 
recent fear of being exploited by large aggregations of wealth, 
the people of America are learning to make such great concerns 
their most faithful servants.”’ 


The President concluded his address with reference to the 
Government’s contribution to prosperity; a prediction that pros- 
perity will continue; an assertion that, after all, our future as a 
nation will be determined not by material resources, but by the 
spiritual life of the people; and a declaration that ‘‘advertising 
ministers to the spiritual side of trade.” 

Complete agreement with the President’s conclusion that 
“advertising creates the demand,” comes from the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Omaha Bee, Minneapolis Tribune, Charleston News 
and Courier, and Washington Post. In the old days it may 


e sell goods, oe ace a + profit—to aacgtidrorees agente 
enOrs retail. merchant, large or small.” The New York Sun pays 
an interesting editorial tribute to cade advertising: 


& “The : academic essayist may tell you that the material things 
of life are negligible; ‘money isn’t everything,’ ete. His essays, 
however, are written with advertised pens on advertised paper, 
the author resting his feet on an advertised rug and looking for- 
ward to an evening of surcease with his books, motor-car, radio 
outfit, phonograph or player-piano—all advertised, all material. 

He will tell you, perhaps, that his years of poverty were happiest. 

What he means is that the successful struggle against poverty 
was enjoyable. Straight poverty is pleasant only to persons like’ 
St. Francis of Assisi; and the census taker could not find many 


of these to-day. ‘Poverty itself, at least in America, hit the to-— 


boggan slide when advertising showed men what they could get 
if they worked hard enough for it. 

_ “Nor is advertising merely a road to good living and luxury. 
The advertising of the savings-banks has brought their deposits 
up many billions. The life-insurance companies have advertised 


said 


- “'The ae, be ‘aii? ae bluff old railroade: 


generation ago. ‘The Katy is fac. railroad!’ says an ady 


ment in The News of a few weeks ago. The difference is en 
to illustrate the words of President Coolidge. Ht 


No fault is found by the newspapers with the Presid 
argument about the importance of advertising, but the | 
cratic New York World resents the ‘‘complacent”’ tone of his 
remarks about prosperity and business progress, with “only a 
slight and vague reference to the fact that the Western farm 
the Southern cotton-grower, the New —— textile har 
have no share in this exuberant prosperity.”” And it thinks he 
should announce a new doctrine labeled ‘‘ The New Materialism.” 

But let us turn from the newspaper editorials to the state- 
ments made at our request by a score of the leading ere ° % 
advertisers of the country. The President ‘‘has hit the nail: 
on the head,’”’ we are told by one great manufacturing concern. 
Another thinks that “‘his statement clears away a lot of the 
fog and misconceptions regarding advertising.” Still another 


expresses appreciation of his ‘‘vivid thoughts.” A great drug 
manufacturer pays tribute to the President’s ‘‘keen and un- 
failing judgment.’”’ One of our foremost insurance companies. — 
agrees with the President that ‘‘advertising is a great educa 


until their policies outnumber the families of the United States. 
The trust-company advertisements haunt men who haven’t 
made their wills. Real-estate advertising draws people to the 
best of instalment purchases—homes. Even the politicians 


advertise, knowing that some voters can be reached only through 
a display as attractive as the announcement of a sale of bridge- 
lamps or crépe de chine whatyoucallems. And advertising to-day 
ministers to man’s spiritual welfare; the churches have recognized 
its potency in awakening men to their religious opportunities.” 


- “The best-known products in America are the products most 
widely and continuously advertised,’ remarks the Charleston 
News and Courier. For instance, notes the Kansas City Star, 
“the motor-car came with a rush because it was advertised; so 
with the radio, the mechanical player-piano, the talking-machine, 
and the safety-razor.”’ 

The New York Commercial finds an interesting illustration of 
the demand creating-power of advertising in a test lately made: 


- ‘Tn a recent issue of a well-known national weekly there were 

sixty-nine pages of advertising, and of this number fifty-seven 
were full-page advertisements, which made it easy to check up 
the various kinds of products which were advertised. Of this 
sixty-nine pages of advertising, fifty-one pages were devoted 
to articles unknown to our grandparents, or to some new modern 
form of distribution, and only eighteen pages pertained to prod- 
ucts known as long ago as 1850.” 


This country, says the Wichita Beacon, is the pioneer exponent 
of a new philosophy of. industry: 


“In England the use of the telephone, radio, automobile, 
and other conveniences, is very restricted. At the same time 
there is a vast lot of unemployment. Obviously there is an 
economie disease. Even England, with its intensively developed 
countryside and its highly organized industrial life, has negleeted 
a wide margin of raw material conversion. As it is now, practi- 
cally thé whole of Europe is under the economic bondage of 
the theory that the manufacture of bare necessities produces 
basic prosperity. 

“The thing that causes Americans to enlarge their desires 
and buy more of the so-called luxuries is advertising. The 
experience of the United States has proven that prosperity can 
not be built upon the basis of the production of bare necessities.” 


“Advertising and mass production are the twin eylinders that 
keep the motor of modern business in motion,” is the Kansas City 
Journal-Post’s graphic way of expressing the same idea. The 
Minneapolis Journal, Nashville Philadelphia Jn- 
Des Moines Capital, Philadelphia Record, Buffalo Courier 
and New York Herald Tribune likewise repeat the 


Tennessean, 
quirer, 
Express, 


tional force,” and a leading motor-car manufacturer declares he 
is confident that ‘‘advertising will come to be one of the greatest — 
factors in the promotion of permanent amicability and under-— 
standing among the peoples of the earth.’’ To take up these 
statements from representative advertisers in the approved im- 
partiality of the alphabetical order: 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, S. E. ConyBEARE, ADVERTISING. 
Manacer—President Coolidge has most refreshingly sounded 
the fundamental job of advertising, which is that of educating 
the public to use and enjoy particular products. Since 1917 
we have been using advertising to change the mental habit of 
the American people in relation to linoleum. We want them to 
think of and use our product as a lasting floor material instead 
of as a temporary floor covering. 

By advertising this new conception and these new uses of our 
product we have steadily enlarged the market for the industry 
as a whole with the result that the total business done in the 
linoleum industry is vastly greater than it was ten years ago. 
Furthermore, the public is benefiting by the lower prices due 
to marked economies in production costs on a volume basis. 

Our experience over these ten years illustrates exactly the 
point that the President makes. His statement clears away a lot 
of the fog and misconceptions regarding advertising, and em- 
phasizes and indicates its true educational function in the de- 
velopment of business in this country. 

Tue Borppn Company, Stuart Prasopy, ADVERTISING 
Manacrr—As America’s oldest manufacturer of canned milk, 
the Borden Company subseribes whole-heartedly to President 
Coolidge’s comments. From an idea conceived by Gail Borden in 
1856, Borden products to-day, due to their quality and usefulness 
and aided by the tremendous force of advertising, are known the 
world over. This has been no ordinary growth. Borden advertis- 
ing has wielded a ‘‘most potent influence in adapting and chang- 
ing the habits and modes of life’”’ affecting what millions eat—and 
particularly milk in its various forms. As the President further 
states, advertising has made it ‘‘ economically possible” for Borden 
to spread its benefits and carry its milk into the homes of the land. 

Buick Moror Company—The President is right. Buick 
regards advertising as a public pledge of responsibility and merit. 
People who are inclined to believe that the cost of advertising 
increases the price of the product are not well informed. Buick’s 
experience has been that by increasing acquaintance with the 
merit of the Buick motor-car, and thereby increasing distribu- 
tion, advertising produces volume savings which pay the cost 
of the advertising many timesover. Buick advertising has been a 

(Continued on page 85) 
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We wish that the nations of 

» world were as peaceably 
clined as a heavyweight 
champion is.—American Lum- 


ECRETARY MELLON says 
never drop the tariff. 
Vhich means that the Demo- 
is will always have an 


issue.—T oledo Blade. 


_ Ir’s a good idea to eall out 
€ marines to guard the 

Now call out the reg- 
army to protect the 
pedestrians. — Cleveland Press. 


'Tae Literary Dicest 
quotes the Toledo Blade to the 
effect that’if sleep were abol- 
ished as promised, the change 
would destroy the only few 
hours man lives above reproach. How about men who snore in 
a Pullman?—Awugusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


“Wirt cost $250 now to be Russian bigamist.’’—Headline. 
Americans have to pay far more than that to be monogamists.— 
Norfolk. Virginian-Pilot. 


A CAREFUL weighing of both wet and dry statistics convinces 
‘us that Prohibition is the greatest blessing that ever menaced 
this nation.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Aw Austrian has invented mechanical wings for men. These 
should go rather well on political candidates, along with the ad- 
justable halo.—Detroit News. 


DiIsARMAMENT, after all these months of discussion, is still 
pretty well established as one of the things that are all right—for 
the other fellow.— Baltimore Sun. 


In many respects Senator Reed looks like a good Presidential 
@andidate. But we don’t see how his dearest friend would dare 
give a nickel toward his campaign fund.— Chicago Daily News. 


Anp just to think! We imagined we were doing Europe 
a favor when we made those loans back in 1918.—Nashville 
Banner. And just to think again! Europe imagined we were, 
too.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tur Soviet republic has adopted a new flag of red, green, and 
gold, the red representing the way it sees, the green the people 
it hopes to interest, and the gold what it is after—American 
Lumberman. 
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WE KNOW HOW IT IS—AFTER THE FIRST 
TWO WEEKS YOU GET DARNED LONESOME 


—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
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Mussotini thinks the Ital- = 
ians are the greatest people in 
the world, but don’t know 
enough to vote. — Tacoma 


Ledger. 


Turn word for ‘peace’ in 
French is pronounced like 
“Day” in English, but otherwise 
the two seem unrelated. — 
Detroit News. — 


“U. S. to insist on poison 
gas ban.” . This refers, of 
_ course, to warfare only. It 
will continue to be used polit- 
ically.—St. Louis Star. ate 


Ir is evident that the cotton 
planters of the South didn’t 
look at the fashion papers 
before they put in their seed. 
—American Lumberman. 


A DAZZLE-LIGHT for tigers is 
part of the equipment of a 
Rajah’s new hunting-car. The 
same device has, of course, been used successfully against pedes- 
trians.—Pwnch. 


STATISTICIANS say that automobile tourists spent $37,000,000 
in North Carolina last year, but fail to mention the hotel.— 
American Lumberman. 


- QupRY in a newspaper health column is, ‘‘Can a girl do any- 
thing about an unattractive knee?’’ Not a thing but grin and 
bare it.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Cuicaao is a large American city where machine-gun battles 
are held on the streets and candidates for local law-enforcement 
jobs run on anti-World Court platforms.— Detroit News. 


Zinoviny and Trotzky have been foreed to eat their slogans, 
reports Moseow, a cruel and unusual penalty which should 
cause ad men everywhere to tremble.—Chicago Daily News. 


A prcuitar form of paralysis has locked a California man’s 
hands in an extended position about 37 inches apart. There is 
nothing he can do now except tell fish stories— Arkansas Gazette. 


We do not know much about the British titles, but it strikes 
us that as Gertrude Ederle swam the English Channel, King 
George might make her a Lady of the Bath.—St. Lowis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Tury tell us the average life of a planet like the earth is one 
quadrillion (1,000,000,000,000,000) years. And we wonder 
what its bonded debt will be when the finish comes.—HAouston 
Post-Dispatch. 


EUROPE’S DREAD OF AMERICAN DOMINATION 


HE FEAR THAT AMERICA will completely dominate 

Europe through its power of wealth is said to be rife 

{n various European countries, but especially in France, 
which is resolved to resist such an eventuality. This explains 
the formidable opposition raised against the ratification of the 
debt settlement, we are 
told, and in the London 
New Statesman Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston, a  distin- 
guished observer of 
French affairs, relates 
that ‘‘an influential 
American,’”’ who has 
always advocated the 
eancelation of Europe’s 
debts by America, showed 
him carefully worked-out 
figures to prove that if 
Europereally endeavored 
to pay its immense debt 
to America, it could do 
so only by further huge 
borrowings, from the 
same source on definite 
pledges, and that in the 
course of fifty or sixty 
years America, by this 
process, would have 
bought up almost the 
whole of Europe. Of such an eventuality we then read: 


EUROPE: 


“Tt sounds absurd, and indeed as a practical proposition is 
absurd. But theoretically the possibility exists. Since it is by 
a transference neither of gold nor of goods that Hurope can pay, 
it is not difficult to demonstrate on paper that in one way or 
another there may be effected a change of control and of pos- 
session of property inside Hurope. This is, however, reckoning 
without cireumstances which one can dimly envisage, and which 
one believes to be ineluctable. 

““Take the case of Germany. I have already noted the facts, 
and will only reeall briefly that, according to Arnold Rechberg, 
German steel manufacturers, finding themselves short of working 
capital after the period of inflation had ceased and stabilization 
of the mark had been accomplished, were obliged to turn to 
American banks, backed by American steel interests, and obtained 
loans on condition of American participation. The allegation is 
that the ultimate object is to secure a predominant holding. 
Now the German heavy industries, through the Hugenberg 
organization, control the majority of German newspapers and 
various patriotic associations and parties. This is only one 
example that might be given of American penetration into 
German affairs. In a quarter of an hour a loan of thirty million 
dollars was subseribed in New York for Germany; and if a state- 
ment which has received publicity in France is to be accepted, the 
rhythm of American investments in Germany is such that were 
it to remain unaltered, Germany’s national riches would in a few 
years pass into American hands. An estimate, which I ean not 
verify, puts American interests in Germany already at 35 per 
cent. of the total.” 


Attention is then called by this writer to an article in the Paris 
Illustration, by Ludoyie Naudeau, on the present state of Italy, 
in which it is noted that the sequel to the Rome-Washington 
debt accord was a further loan to Italy, and Mr. Naudeau is 


quoted as saying: 


‘‘While France, feeling herself fundamentally richer, energeti- 


AN ITALIAN 


‘Better be careful, Uncle Sam, or you will choke me!”’ 
—I] 420 (Florence). 


cally resisted, Fascist Italy submitted to American pretensions. 
Italy has engaged herself to pay the United States, even tho she is 
not paid by Germany, and regardless of the influence of payments 
on the rate of exchange. . . . In virtue of the Dawes plan the 
transference of marks for reparations will be suspended whenever 
such transference may depreciate the mark. Italy, on the 
contrary, must continue 
to pay the United States, 
despite prejudice caused 
to the lira.” 


Sixty-two State bonds 
corresponding to annual 
payments, it is stated, 
are held by the United 
States, which may de- 
mand their exchange 
against bonds that the 
Italian Government must 
either repurchase or ad- 
mit on the stock ex- 
changes designated by 
America, and this leads 
Mr. Naudeau to remark: 


“So the United States 
may at any moment 
f throw into the market 
JAB for sale two- milliard 
dollars’ worth of Italian 
bonds. . America holds 
the credit of Italy at her 
discretion. Shemay sub- 
merge the market of public funds under an avalanche of 
obligations, and can determine the course of the lira. She 
dominates the productive power of Italy, having the means of 
conquering its essential elements by the sale of these bonds-in 
Italy. The total credits of the Anglo-Saxons, after the settle- 
ment of the British debt, will reach half the total riches of Italy, 
and the realization of these credits will permit an Anglo-Saxon 
control of the. principal industrial, commercial, and financial 
affairs of Italy.’ 


es 


The broad truth of this analysis can scarcely be disputed, 
according to Mr. Huddleston, who admits, nevertheless, that there 
may be exaggeration, and he goes on to say in The New Statesman 
that the same phenomena are recorded in Belgium, while in 
Poland an American syndicate holds the majority of shares 
Polish 


industry, like Belgian industry, he tells us, suffers from a need of 


in the greatest zine-producing company of Europe. 


eredits, and those eredits are being extended in Warsaw in dollars. 
There are hints of an elaborate economie and financial program 
the direction of the Americanization of 


whieh will go far in 


Poland, he informs us, and adds: 


“Tt is calculated that in the past two years at least one milliard 
dollars have been sunk in European enterprises, and now the 
current has considerably swollen. Certainly in regard to Franee 
the American authorities put what was tantamount to an 
embargo on loans until the debt settlement was ratified, but the 
French feel that this is a means of coercion used to place the 
country still more at the merey of America. The signs of 
American operations in France are conspicuous enough. I do 
not indorse the allegations that are made in many quarters, but 
I am obliged to come to the conclusion that unless these alle- 
gations are understood, the French attitude ean not be under- 
stood.”’ 


A Belgian publication, La Revue Economique Internationale, 
contains an article by a French expert in which he tries to show 


—_— - 
> 


t the social and economic domination which Europe enjoyed 
the nineteenth century has ceased to be, and, as quoted by 


, 


N I Huddleston, this French authority says: 


“At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the production 

Sf coal in the whole world was twelve and a half million tons, of 
ich England alone furnished ten millions. But in 1923 the 
ited States produced an average of fifty million tons a month 
e England did not produce more than twenty-five millions. 
) Other countries, India, Japan, Canada, South Africa, follow 
France closely before the other European States.. The United 
* States produced in 1923 three-quarters of the cast-iron and more 
than two-thirds of the raw steel of the whole world. For the 
five leading metals other than iron and steel, the part of Europe 
i in their production, which was 28 per cent. in 1913, was only 
20 per cent. in 1923. Europe’s part in their consumption 
which was 62 per cent., is only 43 per cent.” 


Such statements are constantly being made, according to Mr. 
_ Huddleston, who tells us of a wide-spread insistence of opinion 
on the economic decadence of Europe as compared with the 
extraordinary development of the United States, and he con- 
tinues: 


_ “England, it may be, has arrived at a critical moment of her 
existence, while the continental countries are suffering from a 
profound disequilibrium. Perhaps the pessimism displayed is 
unjustified, but if the economic upheaval is placed in conjunction 


WORLD 


THE BANKER OF THE 


Uncie Sam: “I see. You decide what Germany must pay you, 


and then you come to me to provide you with the money!”’ 


—Mucha (Warsaw). 


with the financial dependence of the Continent on America, the 
reluctance of the French to ratify the Washington accord, for 
the sake of obtaining fresh credits and falling into deeper indebt- 


edness will be appreciated. My own view is that in any case the 
French have hardly any option, and are bound to agree to meet 
their obligations. But that there must eventually be a more 
comprehensive survey of the situation than there has yet been, 
that there must be drastic revisions and the most complete 
readjustments, can scarcely be doubted. Sooner or later, 
when the political disturbances have subsided—and men if 
they are wise will set aside their foolish political differences 
without delay—an economic conference of 2 far-reaching char- 
acter must be held, and a European-American understanding 
be reached.” 


No change in the American attitude toward the war debts can 
be glimpsed on the political horizon for some time yet, according 
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‘ 


to the London Times, which is convinced, however, that within 
a few years Americans are bound to realize that reparations and 
debts can not be paid to the extent politicians now contend, and 
that if the present American tariff is maintained reparations and 
debts will not be paid at all. In the question of Allied debts 
there is a consideration that ‘escapes beyond the zone of the 
practical,”’ remarks this newspaper as it proceeds: 


SE is what Europeans generally describe as the ethical and 
the Americans as the sentimental argument, and in its simplest 
form it asks that the war debts be regarded as Castlereagh re- 


COLLECTOR 


“AN INSISTENT CALLER” 
—TIrish Weekly Independent (Dublin). 


garded the advances to England’s allies in the Napoleonic 
struggle, as subsidies rather than loans. 

‘A few months ago the letter of Mr. Peabody to President 
Coolidge presented this view of the case, and perhaps it is un- 
fortunate that this letter rather than the reply to it signed by 
Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the United States Treasury and 
Chairman of the American Debt Funding Commission, should 
remain in Huropean memory. For in his reply Mr. Mellon 
said that every agreement made by the United States with a 
debtor nation save only that with Great Britain did either de 


facto or [as with Belgium] de jure amount to the cancelation 


of the advances made before the armistice of November 11, 
1918. 

“The advanees to Great Britain after the armistice with in- 
terest amounted to $660,000,000, whereas the present value of 
the British debt settlement is $3,297,000,000. 

‘‘But the Secretary of the Treasury is the authority for the 
statement that in the ease of France the sum due in respect of 
post-armistice loans and the interest accruing upon them was, 
$1,655,000,000 and the settlement signed by Senator Berenger 
$1,681,000,000. In other words, that this settlement does no 
more than cover the post-armistice loans and $26,000,000 as pay- 
ment for the whole of the pre-armistice loans. The difference is so 
small as to be derisory. 

‘Tt may be these figures are inexact, or that the rate of interest 
charged upon the loans, whatever it would be, appears to the 
French Government and people as excessive, but the fact re- 
mains that Mr. Mellon’s statement has not been questioned 
either officially or unofficially in France. 

“Tt goes without saying that for Congress and for the great 
mass of the American people it will have a force far exceeding 
the appeal by Mr. Peabody. It leaves, or appears to leave, the 
debtor nations no alternative but to say that the free American 
contribution in money during that period of hostilities which 
preceded their arrival and saw the successful employment of the 
sreat American Army was not enough, that in fact they desire 
also to be forgiven all sums advanced for whatever purpose after 
the celebration of the victory. ”’ 
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STRIVING FOR THE UNITED STATES | 
OF EUROPE | 


NTHUSIASM AND HOPE ruled in theradiant atmosphere 
of the first Pan-European Congress, we are told, which 
met in Vienna’s largest hall in early October, and was 

composed of numerous delegates from all parts of Kurope, repre- 
senting twenty-seven different nations. Count Coudenhove 
Kalergi, the initiator of the Pan-European movement, as we 


A SOUTH AMERICAN THRUST 


THE BrEwiLDERED TRAFFIC Cop: ‘I wonder what will happen 
when all these peace and pacifist organizations get in a jam?” 


—Altlantida (Buenos Aires). 


learn from the -press, explained its aims as first, compulsory arbi- 
tration, second the abolition of tariff and traffic barriers, and 
third the abolition of national hatred and of the oppression of 
minorities. Only Soviet Russia was unrepresented among the 
European nations, according to the Vienna correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who relates, however, that Mr. Kerensky, 
Minister of War in the Provisional Government of Prince Lyoff 
in 1917, was present and gave an assurance of ‘‘another Russia’s 
support of the Congress’s aim of mutual understanding between 
the nations of Hurope.”’ Speaking on behalf of the German dele- 
gation, we are further informed, the president of the German 
Reichstag, Mr. Paul Loebe, declared that skeptics will soon be 
eonvineed that the period of hatred is now over, and Pan-Euro- 
peans must start their great work. L[Kditorially The Guardian 
surveys the various events conducing to Kuropean harmony as 


follows: 


“As the days go by it is more and more clearly seen that by 
far the most important event in recent European history was 
the spontaneous offer last year by the Government of Germany 
to accept, definitively and finally, the western frontier laid down 
in the Versailles Treaty—that is, to renounce forever all claim 
to Alsaece-Lorraine. It was that which made the International 
Conference at Locarno possible and the treaties of friendship 
and arbitration based on the general agreements there reached; 
it was that which prepared the way for the entry of Germany 
into the League of Nations and her simultaneous election to 
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the Council of the League; it was that which drew from thi 
great event its appropriate consequences in an immediate r 
of the perilous strain of suspicion and ill-will which to tha 
moment had poisoned the relations of France and Germany; i 
was that which swiftly led up to the conference between th 
French and German Foreign Ministers at Thoiry, when matters 
of supreme moment were undoubtedly discust and provi- 
sionally arranged between the two countries; and it is that_ 
which almost daily bears fruit before our eyes in spontaneous” 
movements toward international friendliness and understanding. 
‘“Two such we recorded only yesterday. At Vienna a ‘P iis 
European Congress’ was opened, at which representatives of 
every European nation, twenty-seven in all, were present, and 
the great names of patriots and thinkers, without distinction 
of nationality, adorned the walls. On the same day at Geneva 
ex-soldiers of every European nation which had taken part in 
the war, including especially the wounded and the maimed, met 
and shook hands and pledged themselves to resist by every 
means in their power the return of strife.” 


Whether all this striving toward harmony is merely a passing 
wave of emotion, in the reaction from the horrors of war, or 
whether it means that the Europeans are in the presence of the 
tremendous fact of a Europe well launched on the way to unity, 
only the future can tell, according to The Guardian, which adds: 


“Yet at least, we may claim that the auguries are fair, and 
that for men of good-will in every country the opportunities are 
such as have never existed, have hardly even been conceived, 
before. A united Europe means a Europe at peace within itself, 
at ease, therefore, for the conscious effort of each part to under- 
stand the rest, for cooperation in a thousand ways, for exchange 


THE EUROPEAN MAYPOLE OF PEACE 


The Evening Times (Glasgow). 


of benefits in thought, in knowledge, in discovery, in all that 
goes to the making of the higher life in a community which at 
bottom is one in history and civilization, and largely even in 
blood and race. Peace depends primarily on the desire for 
peace, and perhaps in all the history of the Western races the 
desire for peace was never so universal and so strong. 

“And this desire no longer runs, as it were, to waste; it has 
an organ, an instrument, and in the League of Nations the 
nations of the world, but among them first and foremost the 
Kuropean nations whose need is greatest, have found an instru- 


, more powerful than any since Rome imposed her pea 

the civilized world, on which to lay the aa of si a 
curity, this time resting on consent in place of force. And 
» have to-day another great security. Germany, the greatest 
tary nation of the world, is totally disarmed for all purposes 


aggression, yet she is perfectly secure. It is a tremendous 
xample, and it can not fail of its effect.” 


The great dominant forces of the European world are all striv- 
ing for an ordered peace, The Guardian believes, and avers that 
a real sense there already exists a United States of Europe, 
nd the task of the statesmen, and still more of the peoples, is to 
develop and consolidate that great and hopeful structure. To 
realize that, it is asserted, is to be conscious of something at once 
assuring and stimulating, and may well ‘put us somewhat at our 
ease” in the presence of the conflict of national ambitions, the 
intrigues of Foreign Offices, and the misunderstandings of a not 
always too discerning European press. This newspaper goes on 
to say: 


_ “When Sir Austen Chamberlain sails round Europe, conferring 

here with a powerful Italian, there with a distinguished French 
Foreign Minister, there is much curiosity and some apprehen- 
sion. Yet in our hearts we all know that no harm ean come of 
it, and that, whether he will or no, neither Signor Mussolini 
nor Sir Austen Chamberlain can move outside the spirit and the 
purpose of Locarno. When Mr. Briand and Mr. Stresemann 
meet at an obscure French village and concert far-reaching plans 
for national cooperation and for healing the wounds of war, 
there are still some people left who think that this country must 
be jealous, and that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Italian visit 
points to an Anglo-Italian combination in response. So hardly 
do the old ways of thinking die; so difficult does it seem to be 
for men to realize the great new fact that the nations of Europe 
are no longer a bundle of jarring interests and ambitions, un- 
conscious of any common purpose or obligation, but that in 
truth they are well on the way to a higher unity. The United 
States of Europe is no longer a dream; it has entered on the 
world of realities.”’ 


According to Berlin press dispatches, members and friends 
of the Pan-European Federation are jubilant over the warm 
indorsement of the Pan-European idea, which was given by 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank. It was the 
first public utterance of the German financial leader on the 
subject and evoked considerable interest in all quarters, accord- 
ing to these dispatches, which inform us further: 


“Dr. Schacht made his remarks before a large company of 
invited guests, chiefly political lights of all parties, at the home of 
the President of the Reichstag, Dr. Paul Loebe. 

“Declaring he was speaking ‘not as a member of the move- 
ment, but as an outsider; as a pure economist accustomed to 
deal with the soberest factors,’ Dr. Schacht said it was his 
opinion that the Pan-European idea was sound economically, 
besides representing an ideal worthy of a struggle as a counter- 
balance to exaggerated nationalism. 

“Tn the merger of the numerous small, limited markets he saw 
prosperity, while from a standpoint of practical economy a 
closer fusion of the individual European markets was most 
attractive. 

“Passport difficulties, indirect subsidies and prejudices against 
foreigners were still accepted by many countries as weapons 
for national politics, he pointed out.” 


Dr. Schacht is quoted further as saying that “the battle against 


chauvinistic nationalism must be the key-note of future diplo 


; 


macy,’ and he added that: 

‘“‘Nationalism means not only a right, but a duty, to enlarge 
and enrich modern civilization. 

‘The greatest advantages would accrue if, instead of numerous 
small, artificially restricted markets, a large common market 
were created. The Pan-Europe idea must not be regarded as 
directed against non-European nations. Just as in a movement 
toward international industrial organization, it is first necessary 
to create national federations, so, in planning world federations 
continental organizations may have to precede the intercon- 
tinental. 

‘Hence the Pan-Europe movement is the right step in the 
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direction of advancing humanity by economic well-being to 
spiritual and moral progress.” f 


We read further that Dr. Schacht’s utterances came after a 
statement by Dr. Loebe, that his visit to America last year 
made him an ardent champion of a Pan-European movement. 
Dr. Loebe said that he noted the advantages accruing to the 
United States from federation, and realized the disadvantages to 
Europe resulting from division into small nations. 

In Switzerland the Journal De Geneve calls attention to the fact 
that from the very beginning of his Pan-European project, Count 
Coudenhove Kalergi has held the opinion that England would 
not be considered as part of Europe, but would with its Domin- 
ions form a continent by itself. So the Pan-Europeanism of the 
Count is limited to terra firma, remarks this daily, which adds: 


“This exclusion, which is certainly a doctrinal weakness— 
because without England Europe does not exist economically, 
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FRENCH SATIRE 


Model for a statue of Peace at Geneva. 
—Aux Ecoutes (Paris). 


politically, or morally—might have momentarily favored the 
spread in France of a theory, which in plain words means the 
rapprochement of France with Germany and the isolation of 
England. Such a thought in these days would not displease the 
average Frenchman. But one sees clearly that it makes a deep 
and almost irreparable breach in the Pan-European doctrine. 
We discover that ideas are erroneous when we find them con- 
trary to facts. 

“Binegland, bound by close organic ties. to all the continents— 
America through Canada, Africa through the South African 
Union, Asia through India, Oceania by Australia and New 
Zealand—can not, it is evident, identify itself with a political 
formation that is purely European. But, on the other hand, 
what is Europe without England, and without Russia which 
must be excluded for other reasons? It is not even a geographical 
unit. We are assured that the Pan-Huropean Movement has 
decided to intensify its propaganda in England. We wonder how 
it expects to interest the English people in a policy in which 
they, in the nature of things, can not take any part. 

“Two things until now have made certain the success of the 
idea of Count Coudenhove Kalergi: the first is its evident 
harmony with the needs of Central and Eastern Europe; the 
second is the spectacle of American prosperity. The peoples of 
Europe are beginning to take notice that their economic decline 
is mortal. 

‘‘Confronting the United States they feel the need of close 
union in order to fight not on the field of battle but in the markets 
of the world. This is a profoundly true thought. But how is 
Europe going to meet the competition of America if it begins by 
casting England aside, which is the most powerful of its industrial 
units ?”’ 


greatly restricted in its hope ae not seiittally abolished.” ok 
monopoly of foreign trade in Russia, according to these inform- 
ants, is a system under which nothing may be exported from 
Russia or imported into Russia without a special permission or 
license, which is issued by the Commissariat of Trade in Russia, 
or by branch offices of this bureau in Berlin, London, Paris, New 
York, and other cities. The monopoly, we are told, has been in 
operation since the founding of the Soviet Government, and 
adverse critics charge that it has been ‘‘ruinous in its effect.” 
They tell us also that it would have been abandoned long ago 
were it not for the fact that in the views of the Communists it is 
one of the ‘‘sacred principles of Communism” with which the 
Soviet Government has been reluctant to part. 

For all that, it is revealed by the Russian press that during 
recent months the monopoly has been found to be not only costly, 
but ineffective. As an example of how costly it is, we are told 
that the Berlin branches alone of the Russian Commissariat of 
Trade employ more than 2,000 well-paid clerks. Then it seems 
that the issuance of licenses for exportation or importation takes 
up much time, and it is said that foreign business men sometimes 
have to wait weeks or even months before they are allowed to 
ship their goods into Russia. According to some Russian jour- 
nals the trade balance of Russia for the last half-year has shown 
such enormous losses that in September a decree appeared in the 
Soviet press announcing that the foreign-trade system was to be 
reorganized. 

Officially speaking, the foreign-trade monopoly will not be 
abolished, according to the Russian press, but the so-called 
Supreme Council of National Economy will have the right to buy 
or sell merchandise abroad without having licenses from the 
Commissariat of Trade. It is pointed out at the same time that 
the Supreme Council of National Economy is composed of the 
representatives of governmental, semi-governmental, and to a 
certain extent, even of private industrial trusts, commercial 
societies and cooperatives. According to the new reform, all the 
bodies represented in the Council will have the right to send their 
agents abroad for the sale or purchase of goods, and these agents 
will be free from the control of the Commissariat of Trade. Thus, 
it appears that while foreign trade will not be altogether un- 
restricted, and will be carried on through the Supreme Council of 
National Economy, still it will be much more free than it has 
been, and this, it is predicted, will be an important gain for 
Russia. According to the official Soviet [sviestia, the country will 
derive considerable advantage from this new reform, and it 
publishes an interview with Mr. Y. Rudzutak, Acting President 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, who rather severely 
criticizes the old-trade monopoly, and is quoted as saying: 

“Many governmental commercial organizations in Russia, 
to which had been entrusted goods for export only, have been 
dealing wholesale and retail at home. Thus twelve of them 
during the past eight months sold in the home market about 
42 per cent. of the merchandise prepared for export. One 
governmental organization sold such goods to another govern- 
ment organization, and the goods passed through seores of or- 
ganizations, with the result that their cost increased enormously 
before they reached the foreign market. Instead of trading 
with foreign countries, we have been trading with ourselves and 
to our own disadvantage, ”’ 

A fiercer critic of the foreign-trade monopoly is the anti-Bolshe- 
vik Posliednia Novosti (Paris), which says: 

‘The monopoly sheltering all Soviet monopolies, the plunder 
organization sheltering all other forms of plundering, is the 
monopoly of foreign trade. It is around this ‘commanding posi- 
tion of Communism’ that a secret struggle has been going on in 
Soviet circles for a long time. . . 

“Tt is a system under which the exportation of grain from 
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needed by Russian industries could proceed only on the condi 
tion of such excessive taxation of the peasants that the 
unable to buy the goods turned out by these industries.”” ’ 
The liberal anti-Bolshevik Rul, a Russian daily appearing 
Berlin, also thinks that the old system of Soviet foreign 
was rotten; but it does not think that ta reform will che 
the situation much. It says: 


“The meaning of the new reform is only this, that econo 
organizations represented on the Supreme Council of Natio 
Economy will be made free, or, in other words, that this Coun 
and the Commissariat of Foreign Trade will henceforth compe 
with each other in foreign markets. This will undoubtedly result 
in new records of disorder and commercial anarchy.” > 


FIXING BLAME FOR THE WAR > : 


AINLY RESPONSIBLE for the course of events” 
which led to the war were the Central Powers, accord= 
ing to a host of journals in the Allied countries, and if— 

later information requires this judgment to be modified, it is said : 
by some of them that it will be changed chiefly in respect of a 
part played by Austria which *‘seems to have been more forcible | 
and more independent of German control than was realized at 
the time.’’ But, declares the London Westminster Gazette, ob-— 
jection has been made and must continue to be made to the 
“attempt of the victors to jump the verdict of history by writing 
these or any other opinions into the Treaty of Versailles,’’ and it 
adds: 


‘“This seems to us a foolish encroachment on the functions of 
Providence and history. After seven years it is evident that 
history will take a much longer and broader view of the causes of 
the Great War than was possible to those who were in the thiek 
of it. It will seek to decide not only who was responsible for the 
eventual plunge into war, but which of the nations contributed 
most to the system of Alliances and armed competition which led 
logically to war, and which of them was most provocative or 
most persistent in blocking the way back to peace. 

‘It is quite permissible for any or all of us to believe that we 
know the answers to these questions and to express our opinions 
with any vehemence we choose, but it is not permissible to in- 
seribe these opinions on parchment and declare them to be eternal 
and infallible judgments. In the end, securus judicabit orbis, and 
those who try to snateh a verdict are more likely than not to 
prejudice that final Court of Appeal against them. 

“Tf the Germans are wise they will leave it at that, and if the 
Allies are wise they will cease to insist that the new Germany 
shall indorse their sentence on the old. But there is one assump- 
tion underlying this controversy, and apparently accepted by all 
the parties, which we hope will be cherished by them all long 
after these recriminations have eeased. This is that the war- 
makers, whoever they were, were ‘guilty’ persons, who merit 
the condemnation of the world. This is a new and weleome 
doctrine—how new we can only discover if we try to put our- 
selves back into the pre-war atmosphere and read again what 
was said and written about war in the far-off days before 1914. 

“In former wars it was generally left to the vanquished to 
protest that they were the victims of a wicked aggression; and as 
often as not the victors openly boasted of the skill and cunning 
with which they had planned their coups and taken their enemies 
unawares. Irederick the Great and Napoleon were certainly not 
at pains to apologize for a successful war, and Bismarck posi- 
tively prided himself on being the author of the sequence of wars 
which welded the German Empire in blood and iron and wrenehed 
Alsace-Lorraine from France. The Frenchman who prides 
himself on having made the war which recovered Alsace-Lorraine 
for France has yet to be discovered, and the most patriotic are 
readiest with indignant denials that they either dreamt of it or 
contributed to it. Mr. Poinearé writes volumes to clear himself 
of the imputation; Bismarck wrote volumes to fasten the war- 
maker’s laurels on his own brow.” 
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IVIL AVIATION IN THE UNITED STATES may be 
said to have started with the establishment of the 

“— United States Air Mail Service by the Post-office 
Department in 1918, says Archibald Black, a consulting air- 
tra rt engineer, in a recont address before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers (Philadelphia). We had some civilian 
} aetivities years before that time, he admits, 
but it took the nature of exhibition flying 
and “‘joy-rides” rather than operation for 
} transport or other business purposes. He 


goes on: 


“For several years after the close of the 
war, American civil aviation maintained 
its stand among that of other nations 
through the operations of this service and 
those of the aerial ‘taxi’ operators. We 
had only a couple of scheduled passenger 
services, a fact often seized upon by the 
misinformed in an effort to prove that the 
United States was hopelessly behind. This 
conception of our backwardness has not 
been borne out by the figures available. 

“In the absence of government regula- 
tion (now about to be put into effect), it 
has been necessary to depend upon private 
compilations of the mileage flown here. 
Those of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce have become regarded as the 
most authentic, and probably err on the low 
side, if at all. These estimates, added to 
the official mileage of the Air Mail Service, 
have placed the United States well ahead 
of any European country for the past 
few years. Where we did lag behind was 
in the operation of privately owned sched- 
uled air routes—one branch of aviation 
only. Through the sudden expansion of the 
past twelve months our position in this re- 
gard has been immeasurably improved. 
Most of the new operating companies have 
not yet completed a full year, but it is 
possible to estimate their annual mileage in advance, basing this 
upon their mail schedules with allowance for interruption through 
' weather or other cause. 

“In the table fon the next page] the foregoing estimates are 
presented in detail together with general data on the various 
operators. The total is very significant when compared with 
European operations. German figures have been omitted 
intentionally because of the recent reorganization and some 
consequent uncertainty about the mileage to be covered under 
the new plans. The German mileage will probably run between 
the British and French. It is very evident from this comparison 
that the much-vaunted European air transport is now far 
behind that of the United States. é 

“For several years the Fords had been interested in aviation, 
but this knowledge was confined to a group in the aircraft in- 
dustry, and did not reach the public until last year. Karly in 
1925 the Ford Motor Company began operation of its Detroit- 
Cleveland, and then its Detroit-Chicago air routes. The widest 
of publicity was given to the plans, and the public suddenly began 
to show appreciation of the possibilities of the airplane. Men 
who had been developing air transport plans for a few years 
seized upon this opportunity to carry them through to comple- 
tion, riding on the crest of a wave of favorable sentiment. 
Several announcements of important air-transport plans followed 
each other in rapid succession. The Ford activities ser ved to 
furnish the first little snowball that grew to the proportions of an 
avalanche as it went on. The passage of a Federal Jaw authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster-General to contract for carrying of domestic 
mail by air also greatly aided this development. Within the past 
several months these new firms have been putting their plans 
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___OUR CIVIL AVIATION NOW LEADING THE WORLD 


into operation. The first of the new routes under the air-mail 
contracts went into operation when the Florida Airways Cor- 
poration started running on April 1, 1926. 

“All of the equipment in use on our airways is of domestic 
construction. The 400-horse-power Liberty engine—which was 
so severely criticized ‘during the war, has more than vindicated 
itself. Among the smaller airplanes, such as have been used for. 


FRANCE 


ED 


GERMANY 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


AMERICA’S LEAD OVER HER EUROPEAN RIVALS 


“The much vaunted European air transport is now far behind that of the United States.’’ Rela- 
tive importance of civil air transport of four leading nations on the basis of annual mileage flown. 


‘aerial taxi’ services, the 90-horse-power Curtiss OX engine has 
been used almost universally until recently. Gradually the 
newer and post-war types of engines are coming into use, and 
such models as the Wright ‘Whirlwind’ and the later Curtiss, 
Packards, and others, are finding their way into service. Re- 
cently there has been a marked drift toward the air-cooled type. 
No foreign engine has been able to hold its own against the do- 
mestic product in the hands of a civil operator. 

“The first civil operations after the war were started with 
war-surplus Navy flying-boats, Army DH-4s and Curtiss JN-4 
airplanes. The first-mentioned were used in the early operations 
of Aeromarine Airways, the second by the U.S. Air Mail Service, 
and the last were used largely by the operators of ‘aerial taxi’ 
services. Radical alterations were usually made in order to 
convert these types to civil use. Gradually the war-surplus 
types have been replaced by more recent and better suited 
designs, and inashort time they will have completely disappeared. 
Present operations are being carried on with such later types as 
the Douglas Transport; American Fokker; Curtiss ‘Lark,’ and 
‘Carrier Pigeon’; Waco; Swallow; Buhl-Verville; Martin; 
Loening; Elias; Sikorsky, and others. Every one of these repre- 
sents modern development and each has been designed for some 
specific use. Manufacturers now confine their productive efforts 
to satisfying only one class of service. This is somewhat analo- 
gous to the manufacture of passenger-cars, trucks and buses in 
the automobile field or coaches, freight-cars, Pullman cars and 
locomotives in the railroad field. 

“In the development of airways, we have made remarkable 
progress. The Air Service has been steadily surveying air routes 
and making the information available to the civilian flyer, while 
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Ca 1926, by Archibald Black) 


Colonial Air Trans- 
port Inc. 
Robertson Aircraft 
Corpn. 
National Air Trans- 
port Ine. 
Western Air Express 
Ine. 
W. T. Varney 
Ford Motor Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Pacific Air Trans- 
port Ine. 


Chas. Dickinson 


Florida Airways 
Corpn. 

Clifford Ball 

Colorado Airways 


Ine 
Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Air Ser- 


vice 
Stout Air Semee 
ne. 

Ryan Airlines Inc. 
New Orleans Airline Foreign 
Edward Hubbard 
U.S. Air Mail 

Service 
U.S. Air Mail 

Service 
Key Largo City Air- 

line 
Robt. 8. Fogg 


Tota 
*Estimated. 


Route 
Boston-Hartford-New York 
Chicago-Springfield-Peoria- 

St. Louis 


Chicago-Moline St posers 
Kansas City - Wichita- 
Oklahoma City-Ft. Worth 
and Dallas 

Salt Lake City-Las Vegas- 
Los Angeles 

Elko-Boise-Pasco 


Detroit-Cleveland 


Detroit-Chicago 


Seattle - Portland - Medford- 
Sacramento-San Francisco- 
Fresno - Bakersfield - Los 
Angeles 

Chicago - Milwaukee - La- 
ca make Paul-Minneap- 
oli 

Atlanta-Jacksonville-Tampa- 
Ft. Meyers-Miami 


* Cleveland-Pittsburgh 


Cheyenne- Denver- Colorado 
Springs-Pueblo 

Philadelphia-Washington 

Detroit-Grand Rapids 


Los Angeles-San Diego 


» New Orleans-Pilottown 


Seattle-Victoria (B. C.) 


New York-(New Br.) Cleve- 
land-Chicago 

New York-Cleveland-Chi- 
cago - Omaha - Cheyenne - 
Salt Lake City-Elko-San 
Francisco (ete. ) 

Miami-Key-Largo City 


Around Lake Winnipesaukee 
(R. F. D. Route) 


1-Way 


Annual 
Mileage 


Miles (Estimated) 


225 
278 
1,000 


650 
435 
91 
237 
1,121 


377 


683 


120 
199 


120* 


135,000 
156,000 
736,000 


455,000 
130,500 

54,353 
161,925 
672,600 


263,900 


409,800 


72,000 
119,400 


168,000 


85,200 
119,225 
23,000 
20,000 
363,000 
1,782,400 


8,200 
10,350 
5,945,853 


(last leg) 
Dee. 15, 


1925 
Aug. 
1925 


Ford Motor Company has been running for several weeks with- 
out interruption of schedule, making three round trips daily with 
only two airplanes, the reserve craft having remained idle mean- 
while. Robertson Aircraft Corporation made 219 single trips 
out of a possible 220, the one missed being caused by a severe 
storm forcing a landing, and in this case the mail was forwarded 
the remaining few miles by rail. W. T. Varney’s pilots flew 
about 75,000 miles with only one foreed landing. National Air 
Transport, operating about 2,000 miles daily through a portion 
of the area subject to cyclonic storms, showed an average of 97 
per cent. arrivals on time for its first three months. Losses of 
airplanes through accidental damage have been extremely rare. 

‘Tn parallel with the developments of organized and scheduled 
transport, but somewhat ahead of it, an important business has 
been created in this country in the hire of airplanes. This branch 
of aviation has never been given a thoroughly satisfactory name. 
Sometimes it is referred to as ‘aerial service’ and at other times 
as the ‘aerial taxi’ business. The estimates of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce for 1925 show that some 290 operators 
engaged in this service. Including mileage flown in aerial photo- 
graphing and cotton dusting, the distance totals some 5,007,819 
airplane miles in 1925. In the nearest corresponding period, 
British operators in the same class flew only 139,000 airplane 
miles. 


t of aerial photograph in their sales work fa Shoes is 
< P rmnar the esas? from airplanes was frst tried ex ) 
mentally a few years ago by the U. S. Air Service in conjun 
-with the Department of Agriculture. — Since then this wo 
been taken up by private capital, and the spray 
cotton-fields has been developed upon a business “be 
Efforts are now being maae by this firm to exten 
“method to other branches of agriculture. = 
‘* Aerial advertising is still another phase, and iis may 
in future, become of considerably more importance ‘ 
it is now. As yet its possibilities seem to have only 
scratched, the most successful application being 
writing.’ In this system advertisements are ier iT 
the sky by means of smoke discharged from an airplan 
The system was started by an English firm and is beit ng 
exploited here by its associated company. 

“On the whole, civil aviation in the United States has 
little to be ashamed of and much to be proud of. Ina 
world of subsidies it has much more than held its o 
and with but little artificial stimulus. Indeed, the on 
artificial stimulus has been the operation of the Govern 
ment Air Mail Service. For several years past, America 
aviation has maintained its mileage with that of any oth 
nation—foreign propaganda notwithstanding! With this 
year’s tremendous increase in our scheduled services, 0: 
mileage will rise to a point where no amount of propaganda 
ean hide the fact that the United States leads the worlds 
in aviation.’ 


SILENCING INDUSTRY _ ¥ 


HE MAXIM SILENCER, originally conceived 

and developed as a war device, to muffle the ex- 
plosion of firearms, has emerged from the scientifie 
laboratory as a benefit in peace. It is now used more and 
more every day to eliminate nerve-racking industrial noise, 
we are told by a writer in the New York World. He says: 


“Hight great American railroad systems have the silencer 
on the oil-electric locomotive and are doing away with 
much of the strident sound that for one hundred years has 
been accepted as a necessary evil in connection with loco- 
motives. The new use was developed for oil engines of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, which drive electric generators 
on the locomotives. 

“Eeonomists and public officials the country over are 
observing the effect of the silencer in this new capacity from 
the view-point of more wide-spread use throughout the 
country. 

“Nestling atop the oil-electric locomotive, the silencer traps 
the escaping engine exhaust without interfering with the release 
of gases to the atmosphere. In the automobile muffler the 
exhaust passes through obstructions, or suffers one or more 
reversals. In the silencer, as installed on the oil-eleetrie loco- 
motive, the exhaust passes through the silencing unit without 
reversals and without obstructions. 

“The locomotive engine exhaust is foreed to reflect many times 
in the silencing unit, the proportions of which have been so 
mathematically worked out that the energy of the sound wave 
is absorbed before it reaches the outlet. 

‘So effective is the silencer that the noise of the exhaust may 
be heard only faintly when one stands within a dozen feet of the 
locomotive. 

“Eeonomists have calculated that the elimination of noise in 
industry would save the country’s manufacturing enterprises 
many hundreds of millions of dollars a year in greater efficiency 
of workers. Analyses of causes of absence from work show a 
le arge perce ntage due to the effect of noise on nerves and hearing. 

“The appearance of the Maxim silencer in industry comes at a 
time when officials of various American cities have been investi- 
gating means of overcoming unnecessary noise at terminals 
located, as they usually are, in the midst of crowded office 
buildings or, in some instances, residential communities.” 
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AKING COAL SMOKELESS by adding ashes to it is 
the latest idea. It would seem odd, at first sight, 
A since the ash in coal consists of inert material that 
not burn. Recent study in England has brought out the 
, however, that these inert bodies, altho unburnt, exert an 
| ant influence on the process of combustion. These dis- 
overies were described in lectures before the Royal Society of 
\rts by Dr. R. Lessing, reviewed in Nature (London), by H. J. 
Hodsman. It is the normal view, says Mr. Hodsman, that the 
ineombustible part of coal is useless and even objectionable. At 
times in the past, chemists have speculated that the ash con- 
stituents might well play an active réle in carbonization and 
combustion. None have been more prominent than Dr. Lessing, 
but his opinions met with no great support. Dr. Lessing himself 
waited until 1924 before disclosing evidence that inorganic 
substances altered the course of carbonization. Since then, 
however, the subject has aroused greater interest. We read 
further: 


“It is possible now for Dr. Lessing’s ideas to receive inde- 
pendent support. Processes have even been patented for 
modifying the results of coal carbonization by means of control 
of the ash constituents. 

“In the Fuel Department of the University of Leeds, where the 
process of gasification of coal has been under experimental study 
for some years, it was soon observed that the inorganic con- 
stituents could not be ignored. They might be incombustible, 
but were not necessarily inert. It was the availability in the 
West Yorkshire area of seams of coal almost free from ash which 
made it possible, by the controlled addition of inorganic matter, 
to investigate the influence of individual compounds on carbon- 
ization. The results exceeded expectations, and it was shown 
that the character of the coke produced was beneficially and 
extensively modified by the addition of certain substances, 
especially oxid of iron and sodium carbonate. Certain other 
oxids examined were apparently inert. Since last year further 
experience has only strengthened their conclusions. There is 
good ground for hope that a valuable control over the carbon- 
ization process may be secured by means of the ash constituents. 
Indeed, if is no exaggeration to say that there is to-day no 


- prospect in the distillation of coal more alluring than that 
offered by this method. Obviously, then, the subject is of great 
practical interest, especially in connection with the production 


of smokeless fuel. It may well be that too much attention has 
been paid to the possibilities of varying temperatures of carbon- 
ization, and too little to the variation of the character and 
quantity of the incombustible constituents. This oversight is, 
however, in the way of being remedied. 

“It is, however, a condition precedent to the most effective 
use of this new method of control, that the raw material, coal, 
shall be adequately clean to begin with. Any coke or smokeless 
fuel product will have to compete for popular favor with good 
household coal, which may, in the best cases, be even so lowin ash 
as 2 per cent. It is, unfortunately for those who set out to 
provide smokeless fuel, only too true that the housewife is apt to 
think more of dirt on the hearth than of smoke leaving the 
chimney-pot. If the carbonized product is to contain added 
inorganic matter, as well as the ash originally present, it is 
obviously essential that the raw coal must be very clean, for the 
ash content of the coke produced from it will necessarily be 
higher. Nothing is more important to the popularization of 
smokeless fuel than the supply of clean coal. 

“Tt is essentially a problem for the mining industry, a 
its solution would give a powerful fillip to the popularization 
of carbonized fuel for domestic purposes. The problem implies 
the identification of seams of coal which lends itself to cleaning, 
the improvement of cleaning technique, and the installation of 
plant necessary to turn out a fuel of the desired sté andard. 
Time, study, and capital would be required to carry these ideas 
po effect. 

“Dr. Lessing believes that these objects will be attained, that 
the carbonizing industries ‘will feel constrained to insist for the ir 
raw material on coal containing only a fraction of the proportion 
of mineral matter which is customary to-day,’ and ‘that the 
provision of such a commodity will be technic sally possible and 
commercially profitable, and that it will be of economic advantage 
both to supplier and user.’”’ 
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NATURAL FORMS IN ART 


HE NATURAL FORMS, OF PLANTS and those ot 
man’s artistic creations resemble each other, not always 
from man’s imitation, conscious or unconscious, but 
more often because some great undiscovered rhythmic law of 
nature has been operative in both cases. This, at any rate, 
would seem to be the view of a certain school of modern critics 
in Germany. Plants have thus been viewed from a new angle— 
their architectural form—by Prof. C. Blohsfeldt, a German 
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Photographs with this article from the New York Times 


A MASTERPIECE OF “GREEN ARCHITECTURE” 
Elaborate leafage and scrolls of the compass plant. 


eritie and scholar. This is not an absolutely new approach, we 
are told by Herman G. Scheffauer, writing in the New York 
Times; for Ernst Haeckel, the biologist, also a gifted artist, com- 
puled a work on ‘The Art Forms of Nature.” But Haeckel con- 
fined himself almost entirely to animal and mineral life. Dr. 


Blohsfeldt has surveyed the realm of “‘green architecture” and 
brought many surprizing and beautiful things to light. Says 


Mr. Scheffauer: 


‘“‘Robert Breuer, another German art critic, has made an inter- 
esting comparison between this architecture of vegetables and 
some of the creations of man. Upon the basis of a photographic 
reproduction of an image of the Equisetum—also called shave- 
grass or pewter-grass, and, still more colloquially, horse-tail or 
horse-willow or toad-pipe—ten times enlarged, he has proved 
to us that similar forms are to be found in the Tomb of the Mame- 
lukes at Cairo, a structure built in the fourteenth century. 

“The beautiful fluted and storied proportions of a common 
European weed, crowned with a marvelous tip of beaded rings, 
is almost analogous to some of the most sublime examples of 
religious Oriental architecture, such as the minaret of the mosque 
at Delhi. The budding end of a twig of the common ash tree 
reveals ‘faces’ and forms which, with a little imagination, take 
on a strange likeness to the totem-poles of the Indians of Western 
North America. The branch of the common or garden variety 
of the balsam plant, with its curved and recurved shoots, might 
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oe the motif of a ee ee iene or even of tho big 
-eandelabra in the cathedral of Milan, a masterpiece of the 
twelfth century. : 

*‘As Breuer points out, it is not a new discovery that natural 
forms coincide with artificial forms, or with the products of the 
potter or the weaver. It was, in fact, inevitable that man, slowly 
< rising from a state of nature, 
should cling to the forms he was 
familiar with, and that he should 
automatically copy them. Thus, 
the first hut was a kind of repro- 
duction of the cave, the first 
column a reproduction of the 
trunk of a tree, and the first gar- 
ment an imitation of the skin of 
a beast. We also know that the 
ancients deliberately selected the 
leaves of the acanthus as a deco- 
rative form in their architecture. 

“We know that the lotus 
flower is one of the most frequent 
motifs in the architecture of India 
and of Egypt, and that Egyptian 
architecture abounds with repro- 
ductions and adaptations of the 
conventionalized papyrus stem, 
singly and in clusters. 

“The infinite variety of vege- 
table forms, drawn from native 
plants, which the old Gothic 
master-builders wove into the 
capitals, finials, tracery, and arches 
of their chapels, churches, and 
cathedrals, is known to all of us. 

“The frivolous rococo style and 
the more sedate but 
bizarre baroque have both used 
vegetable forms, leafage, and 
tendrils, twisting and contorting 
them into the wildest extrava- 
ganzas of carved, hammered, and 
painted plant life—a fantastic 
medley of leaves and _ flowers. 
Man has simply taken the charm- 
ing and beautiful forms he had 
grown to love and translated them 
into stone or iron, wood or porcelain, giving to each the expression 
conditioned by the nature of the material. 

“This close affinity of architecture with nature; this recogni- 
tion of the fact that nature remained the great teacher as well 
as the great treasury of art, has always lured the sensitive artist 
back to original sourees. It was his province to take the crude 
form and to humanize and spiritualize it when the natural form 
was not already an incomparable thing.” 


EARLY EGYPTIAN 


That’s what this magnified 
bud of the common dogwood 
certainly looks like. 


It is not always easy, however, to trace the origins of many of 
our simplest artificial forms. Dr. Breuer points out that it is 
impossible to say whether the first hollow vessel made by man 
was an imitation of an egg-shell, a gourd, or a human skull. A 
lump of clay hollowed out with clawing fingers might also have 


fashioned the first bowl. The first textiles must also have been 


the result of a mechanical process of cross-stitching, bearing no 
resemblance to the texture of a piece of fur or the feathery coat 


of afowl. We read further: 


“Tt is doubtful whether the first wheel does not owe its origin 
to the disk of the rising or setting sun. A fish-bone may have 
served as the first needle, and yet the slightest technical sense 
would have decreed that the bronze bodkin with whieh skins 
were to be sewn together must be beaten to a point at one end. 

“Man himself is built upon a symmetrical basis; he has a 
eentral axis and a right and a left. And it is clear that man has 
taken himself and his proportions as the scale and measure for 
edifices, furniture, and implements. His house with doors and 
windows, the table, the chair, the bed—all these things have 
been created and adapted in relation to his own proportions. 

‘“Without venturing into the obscure regions of the mystical, 
we must nevertheless recognize that there is a common force or 
urgency which operates in the plant as well asin the human being; 
and this, subject to natural laws, will produce the same forms, 
often without consciousness on the part of the artificer, 

““Why should a weed that grows in Northern Kurope give us 
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equally 


fore anette saaiats — Oriental in ae 
should the leaves of the compass plant, just 
reveal to us lines and tracery and shapes that 
the most exquisite product of the goldsmith’s art? Was t 
some strange power at work both in the roots of the plant 
in the brain, nerves, and fingers of the goldsmith—a power 
is part of the great vital force that pushes all life forward 
expresses itself in an infinite variety of forms? 

“‘Tf we concede that the life force is forever one and the sam 
whether in the organic structure that blooms forth from the fa 
of the creative artist and perpetuates itself in stone, or whet. 
it be the same element in the stone itself, since stone also ‘lives’ 
the mystic element is replaced by something natural but no | 
wonderful. 

‘“‘We shall some day realize the laws that detuning wee 
rhythm in the wing of the butterfly is the same that sloy 
thrusts up the colossal bulk of the Sequoia gigantea, or vibra 
upon the coat of the bird-of-paradise—the same that regula 
the earth and the sun and the stars, and that determines t 
shape and swiftness of the ocean liner and the airplane and o 
the engines that give them life. 

“We may call it what we will; but, in the end, it is a the 5 
fulfilment of the law.” 


< 

ee 
vs 
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COLORED MOVIES EASY ON THE EYES—Those who have | 
had to miss the movies because they hurt their eyes, may go in 
perfect comfort and ease to the colored ones that are being — 
developed to-day. Prof. Leonard T. Troland of the psychology 
department of Harvard University has made a study of both 
kinds of movies and gives the colored ones a clean bill of health. 
We quote from Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington): 


“**Some persons still insist that motion-pictures hurt their 
eyes, in spite of the fact that the vivid black and white contrasts 
of the early motion-picture and 
the unsteadiness on the screen 
and the flickering projection have 
now been eliminated,’ Professor 
Troland said. ‘Experience has 
shown, however, that eye-strain 
is much less for the average sensi- 
tive observer after seeing a colored 
picture. The more natural a pic- 
ture is, it seems, the easier it is 
for the oculo-motor system to 
make the images ‘‘appear as they 
should’’’, Dr. Troland explained. 
‘In black-and-white pictures vio- 
lent contrasts often have to be 
used in order to get the effect of 
depth and reality, and such con- 
trasts tire the eyes. Colors, on 
the other hand, express contrasts 
in a harmless way and also im- 
prove the truthfulness of the pic- 
tures.’ 

“When motion-pictures in color 
were first introduced about fif- 
teen years ago, annoying fringes 
of red and green on the edges of 
moving objects disturbed the en- 
joyment of the pictures, and ecrities 
said that they were much worse 
for the eyes than the black-and- 
white performances. The trouble 
was that the red and green com- 


ponents were not photographed 
simultaneously, and the effect was 
a doubling of the image on the NOT A CANDLESTICK 
sereen which the eye muscles 


But simply the enlarged 


struggled to make into one again. 
This upset the normal balance of 
what Professor Troland ealls the 
ocular reflexes. The fringing and double image defects in natural 
color movies have been overcome in recent years, and the modern 
pictures are quite free from them. Professor Troland says that 
sensitive people feel so much less strain now from the colored 
pictures that they often close their eyes entirely to the black- 
and-white portion of the films.’’ : 


branch of the snowball plant. 


GOATS THAT-CLIMB TREES 
iN A NEARLY BARREN PACIFIC ISLAND, goats 
} are learning to climb trees and swim in the ocean for 
food. Necessity is the teacher of this population of 
dalupe Island, a voleanie bit of dry land sticking up out of 
sea 240 miles southwest of San Diego. We read in Science 
Service’s Daily Science 
Bulletin (Washington); 


News 


“The goats are now eating them- 
selves out of house and home, 
according to Laurence M. Huey, 
curator of birds and mammals 
in the natural history museum 
here. The goats, which overrun 
the island, are now having to 
resort to tree climbing and ocean 
diving for an existence. Guada- 
lupe Island, which has become 
famous during recent years as 
the only known habitat of the 
elephant seal, formerly was used 
as a penal colony by the Mexican 
Government. To-day the only 
inhabitants are a guard of Mexi- 
ean soldiers to protect the ele- 
phant seals, which have become 
almost extinct, and myriads of 
goats. These goats climb to the 
highest pinnacle, and _ thread 
their dangerous way up the facs 
of the cliffs overhanging the sea 
in search of a blade of grass or 
bit of herbage. During the -dry 
season food is so searee that the 
goats have resorted to eating the 
bark from the eypress-trees which 
crown the island, and desiring 
the luscious-looking foliage they 
learned to climb the trees. But 
by constant gnawing away of the 
bark the trees are dying, and the 
goats have had to turn to the sea 
for their provender. They eat 
the bits of seaweed that are 
east upon the beach, and even venture into the water for 
more pretentious forays. But the goats will be no more unless 
they mend their ways very soon, Huey says, for by destroying 
» the cypress forests they are destroying their only source of fresh- 
» water supply, and unless they learn to subsist upon the hitherto 
‘unpalatable salt water, they will die of both thirst and hunger. 
' The goats, which were first introduced in the penal colony days to 
' supply food and milk for the colonists, have proved the Nemesis 

of other forms of life on the island. Of the ten forms of bird life 
and mammals that are endemic to Guadalupe, the goats are 
responsible for the extinction of three. The towhee and wren 
were exterminated by the complete destruction of the under- 
brush, while the carcaras preyed upon the new-born kids and 
were destroyed by men who had been granted the concession of 
exploiting the goats for their hides and tallow. The adventures 
of the goats are not without peril, Huey said. Several carcasses 
of goats have been seen floating in the water beneath the pre- 
ipitous cliffs, an evidence that the animals had fallen from the 
bluffs overhanging the sea. But, as a rule, he explained, the 
goats cling to the face of the precipices almost as tenaciously as a 
fly ascending a window-pane.”’ 


NATURE'S TOTEM-POLE 


Magnified sprig of common 
ash-tree. Note the faces. 


ARTIFICIAL TOBACCO “MADE IN GERMANY”—To the 
various “‘substitutes’”’ for clothes and shoes and furniture and 
other things developed by the Germans during the war, when 
foreign supplies of everything were cut off, there has now been 
added, it is reported, an artificial tobacco. An account in La 
Nature (Paris), is thus summarized in The Week's Science (New 
York): 

“Thin sheets of especially prepared paper are impregnated 
with nicotin, stained to the proper dark-brown color with dyes 
and perfumed with chemicals so that they have the proper 
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tobacco odor, both before burning and when alight. Nicotin, 
the powerful oily drug which is the active principle of tobacco, 
was made synthetically some years ago by German chemists, so 
that there would be no difficulty about obtaining this drug for 
impregnation purposes, even without using any tobacco leaf at 
all. What oils or other chemicals are used to impart the necessary 
odors is not stated in the account. While the making of an 
artificial tobacco in this manner appears to be entirely possible, 
and probably cheaper than growing and curing the natural leaf, 
it may be considered doubtful whether smokers, even in Germany, 
will accept the substitution happily.” 


“DRIVES” AGAINST DISEASE 


PLAN FOR DRIVES against diphtheria, smallpox, and 
typhoid was proposed at a recent meeting of the Confer- 
ence of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North 

America, by its president, Dr. M. M. Seymour, we are told in a 
leading editorial in The American Journal of Public Health. 
(Boston). His idea is to devote two months during the coming 
year to each of these diseases. During September and October, 
diphtheria was to be the object of attack; smallpox in November 
and. December, and typhoid fever in January and February, 
1927. We read: 


“The idea is to take advantage of the ‘crowd action’ to which 
our public has been educated. All proper agencies for spreading 
the propaganda are to be employed. The prevention of com- 
municable diseases is to be strest, and it is believed that by 
intensive and concerted action throughout the United States and 
Canada much can be done to overcome the inertia and eareless- 
ness which are so prevalent among people in general; even the 
educated. The agencies for this drive are to be the lecal health 
authorities, tho physicians will be asked to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. 

‘“As far as diphtheria and smallpox are concerned, this move- 
ment has our heartiest endorsement. While we have been 
markedly successful in lowering the death-rate in diphtheria, we 
have done little to lessen its incidence. Smallpox is entirely too 
prevalent, and during the past few years a number of outbreaks of 
the highly fatal hemor- 
rhagic type have occurred. 
There seems to be no ques- 
tion that this has been due 
to neglect of vaccination. 
The disease is so rare and 
so mild as compared with 
the old days that people 
forget to be afraid of it. 

“In regard to typhoid 
fever, we commend any 
drive which will teach the 
facts or insist on pure water 
supplies and other sanitary 
measures. We doubt that 
the time has come for vac- 
cination of the general 
public against this disease. 
It can and should be 
pointed out that such 
methods have been won- 
derfully successful in ar- 
mies, and in closely settled 
communities in which epi- 
demics were occurring, or 
in which the endemic inci- 
dence was high. We believe 
that some caution should 


LIKE THE MAMELUKE TOMB 


be exercised in recom- 

mending general  anti- This enlarged photograph of the shave- 
typhoid vaccination. We grass or horse-tail resembles archi- 
have highly effective ways tectural forms in the Egyptian tomb. 


of protecting communities 
against typhoid which are 


not available in the cases of diphtheria and smallpox, and the 
opposition which this campaign will undoubtedly arouse will be 
neediessly increased by the inclusion of typhoid vaccination te 
the possible detriment of the plan for smallpox and diphtheria. 


We have, however, the utmost confidence in the protective value 
of typhoid inoculation, as has been abundantly proved.” 


: 


experiment, he says, has passed, and that for technical leadership 
has arrived. Population density, we are assured by Mr. Bibbins, 
lies at the bottom of our trouble. In 1890, 35 per cent. was 

urban, in 1900, 40 per cent; 1910, 46 per cent., and 1920, 51 per 


Sin 


y J. Rowland Bibbins, of \ ton, writing in The 


: Railway Journal (N ew York). ‘The time for unskilled 


cent. During the last census decade our cities grew half as much 
as in their entire history up to 1890. While million-class cities 
are slowing down, the half-million cities are accelerating. _ By 
1950 the physical problem of transportation and traffic will at 
least double in magnitude. He goes on: : 


“Metropolitan economic growth also follows mathematical 
laws. When city population doubles, land value, the basis of all 
taxation, revenue and public works, trebles or quadruples; city 
passenger transport, rail and rubber, probably quadruples;. 
railroad tonnage increases nearly seven times, passenger traffic 
about eight times, or as the cube of the population. These 
rates, however, pale into insignificance in comparison with 
automobile registration, which increased as the twentieth power 
of the population, 1905 to 1920. ~ GAP aE 

“Our urban dwellers own nearly over 70 per cent. of th 
nation’s motor-cars. My estimate of 30,000,000 motors, made 
two years ago for the whole United States in 1940, will be 
exceeded. 

“There is only one escape from this traffic concentration: 
that is decentralization, both for the city and the nation. | 

_ “Selective transportation seems to be our nearest approach to” 
an answer: (1) De luxe bus, long haul; (2) local and transfer 
bus, short. haul; (3) street railways, long and short haul; (4) 
subways, elevated and suburban railroad, long haul; (5) taxicabs 
and private autos. This system, with its differential fares and 
differential speeds, will alone meet the need of our expanding 
metropolises, with a real and practical zone system not otherwise 
obtainable. The 30-minute-time zone seems to define generally 
our transportation necessities and calls for express streets, buses 
and rails, as the basic requirement to secure the increased 
scheduled speed we so greatly need. We have now imported from 
European practise the limited ‘Car Full’ regulation in bus 
operation, hitherto an impossibility in America. This means that 
the railways alone must still be relied upon to meet the balance 
of the peak-load demands of mass transportation in large centers. 
Until we change our habits of travel and of business by staggered 
hours, mass transportation must stay on rails. 

“Capital investment in city highways and paving, so large a 
proportion of the traffic problem, seems to receive little consider- 
ation. The average in 290 cities is nearly 1,000 miles per 
million inhabitants, four cities ranging from 1,100 to 2,000 miles. 
No one knows yet how to distribute the huge maintenance cost 
between public and private carrier, but it must be apparent 
that as the paving budgets grow local transportation will auto- 
matically be called upon for a larger share, which must be 
reflected in the fare, and in the end bring about the thing we 
want, decentralization. ; 

“City debt limit and taxation are the final factors limiting 
traffic and transportation development. With basic land values 
increasing only as the square of the population or less and city 
construction budgets as the cube, as in New York, some ono 
must make up the difference. Private contributions to city build- 
ing may hardly be expected. The next step is local district benefit 
assessment. The principle has got to be applied in allocating 
traffic improvement costs as between city, county and State. 

““Car-routing improvements are needed in many cities and 
would seem to be one of the best ways to meet private auto- 
mobile competition, along with improved service and running 
time. It has always seemed to me that in so-called ‘planning,’ 
both city and traffic, the planning has been entirely too sketchy 
and indefinite. We must think in terms of city building, not 
planning; traffic program, not ordinances; transportation, not 
individual or corporate facilities. To grant multitudinous 


franchises to-day is repeating the economic fallacy of multiple 
franchises it has taken thirty years to eradicate in transit. 
“Finally, a few definite comments: 
“1. Traffic speed restrictions are too low. I see no reason 


why traffic should not be encouraged to keep ahead of and out of 


° parking problem has not been apy roached 


My surveys indicate an average parking time in the ce 
district around thirty minutes and well within the hour. — 
emphasizes the wisdom and practicability of graded parking ti 
properly enforced. nt 

“4, Day storage is imperative. I believe it fair to see 
day storage is provided, either by private or public m 
before rigid exclusion laws and regulations are passed. ‘Traf 
so called, is not the major factor. The real problem is tra 
portation, economics, engineering and horse sense.” 


_ HUMAN TAILS; REAL AND FALSE 


MONG THE SPECIMENS ADDED to the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England during the | 
present year is a very good example of a human tail, w e 
are told in The British Medical Journal (London). It was | 


_removed by a surgeon from a child a few weeks after birth, — 


and measures fully four inches in length. We read in 7. e 
Journal: . > 


“It is covered by skin, and contains striped muscular fibers _ 
embedded in fibrous tissue, but, as is usual in such cases, verte-_ 
bre and joints are absent. Such structures represent the per- Ks 
sistence of the external tail which projects from the caudal end of 7 
every human embryo during the fifth and sixth weeks of develop- _ 
ment, but which should undergo retrograde changes in the — 
seventh week and disappear in the eighth, the post-anal dimple ~ 
being the only trace left in normal children. Occasionally 
retrogression fails, and the tail increases in length and in thick- — 
ness with the growth of the body, and forms the structure which a 
surgeons are called on to remove from newly born children. 

““In a ease recorded by Dr. Ross Harrison, the child used its 
tail as a medium of expression when feeding. Human tails 
containing vertebre are rare, but the soft vermiform variety 
are not so uncommon as is usually thought. Ata recent meeting 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, when the specimen now 
added to the Hunterian Museum was exhibited, two medical 
men whe took part in the discussion which followed the exhibition 
each said that they had seen several cases. As a rule those who 
possess such a structure take some pains to keep their knowledge 
to themselves. 

“From time immemorial accounts haye been brought to Europe. 
of tailed races of men who had their existence in various and 
distant parts of the world. Usually they were said to exist in 
the Far East, the Philippine Islands being often alleged to be 
their home, or they were said to live in some inaccessible region of 
Central Africa. 

‘Lately excellent photographs of a tailed man were submitted 
to anatomists in London; the photographs are said to have been 
taken from a native of a small island at the southern end of the 
Philippine archipelago. These photographs have been accepted 
as genuine by competent anthropologists, and were regarded by 
them as rehabilitating the old myth that there were tailed families 
in the Philippines. It so happened that these photographs 
reached Dr. W. W. Keen, the Nestor of American surgeons, when 
he was writing a book on evolution. He naturally did not 
question the authenticity of the photographs, and included them 
in his book, 

“Afterward he discovered that the photographs had been 
faked, the tail having been added by a clever photographer who 
apparently had some knowledge of the form assumed by a tail 
when it appears as an appendage to the human body. Dr. 
Keen immediately stopt the sale of his book, and substituted for 
the faked photographs two authentie illustrations taken from 
medical literature. 

“The scientific man, when making his inquiries, has to guard 
against self-deception, but has seldom or never to think of wilful 
deception on the part of others. The highly successful man of 
science is therefore ill suited to take part in any inquiry where 
fraud, conscious or unconscious, has to be guarded against, and 
it is clear from the present instance that photographie evidenee 
has to be accepted with the utmost caution.” 


PETTERS - AND - ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


BROWNING’S MURDER STORY REACHES BROADWAY 


RIMITIVE PASSIONS AND TRAGEDY, if not melo- get Caponsacchi and Pompilia into a compromising position, and 
drama enough to supply even a modern movie, may be thus get an excuse to murder her. This does not work out, but 
found, according to the chorus of Broadway’s first-night °"° day Pompilia discovers that she will soon become a mother, 
SRE We dramatization of Robert Browning's long, and summons the priest to take her to Rome with him where 


i : a : ' she will be safe from the slow death that Guido is subjecting her 
involved, difficult poem, ‘“‘The Ring and the Book.” The old to, Pompilia’s sole aim is to save the expected child. Candee 
sseventeenth-century tale of Arezzo, buried in the mazes of the  sacchi, realizing the magnitude of the task, decides that he will 


Browning poem as well as in the 
court records of a little Italian 
‘town, “‘is made,” in the words of 
one reviewer, ‘“‘toseem as human 
and natural as if it had happened 
‘but yesterday.”’ So much has a 
popular modern dramatist, Arthur 
Goodrich, been able to make of 
the obscure and devious, if splen- 
didly poetical, original. The 
adapters have been wise enough, 
points out another critic, to permit 
Browning himself to speak, from 
‘time to time, in his original blank 
verse, and ‘“‘ when he speaks, light 
flashes.” The drama is called 
“Caponsacchi,’” both because 
that happens to be the name of 
tthe romantic young monk who 
takes the leading réle, as the New 
York Sun’s reviewer points out, 
and also “for the not insufficient 
reason that the part of Capon- 
esacchi is played by Mr. Walter 
'Hampden—and with a fine-voiced 
»perception of its varying shades of 
fintent.”” It is Mr. Hampden’s 
fbest attainment since “‘Cyrano de 
'Bergerac,’’ announces the critic 
of the New York Telegram. The 
action of the piece, which closely “SAVED FOR ONE SPLENDID MINUTE, IF NO MORE” 


gf = - 4 arrathtve 7 we 4 Py * ; n A 
follows Browning’s narrative, is Pompilia adores the priest, Caponsacchi, who intervenes between her and her diabolical husband, as he did once 
thus briefly sketched by a critic three hundred years ago in their native Arezzo, and, more recently, in Browning’s ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.”’ 


‘representing the New York Times: 


‘The prolog takes place in a court of justice at the Vatican. risk all to save the girl he loves. Guido manages to trap them in 
Just before the trial of Guido for the murder of his wife begins, a castle where they stop to change horses, and the priest is 
the Pope, who is the final judge in such cases, enters, and, banished for a few months by a court of justice. 
deciding to hear the evidence unknown to the witness, conceals “‘While he is exiled a child is born to Pompilia. Guido finds 
himself behind a curtained alcove. Guido and Caponsacchi his wife, and witha gang.of ruffians murders her and her parents. 
are brought in, and as the latter begins to tell his story to the It is a gruesome scene, but is well acted. Caponsacchi appears 
judges, that familiar device of the ‘movies,’ the ‘cut-back,’ is on the scene just as Pompilia dies, and is arrested together with 
used, and the courtroom scene merges into that of the Arezzo Guido on a charge of murder.” 
carnival, where Caponsacchi first met Pompilia. The next three 
acts are supposed to tell the actual story of the great romance 
in the lives of the adventurous priest and Guido’s unhappy wife.” 


The play is compared to another current Broadway success, 


“An American Tragedy,’’ founded on a recent two-volume novel 


by Theodore Dreiser. In both dramas court records supply 
Ee ae aaah oly aanaty se ‘ v of splay has as Si : 2 : 

The ‘‘cut-back” which constitutes the body of the play has as much of the material, with the modern American drama enriched 

. : Ay. math nineotadartoar thes Brookivn Haale : ; ; a 
its theme, to quote from the reviewer of the Brooklyn Lagle, by Mr. Dreiser’s realistic prose, and the old Italian adaptation 
et toes tis Tanco_atory. whereli=— PRE Ie a cea ere ol hey . . 
a beautiful and tragic love-story wherein “fired from within”? by Browning’s poetry. The Caponsacchi 
< Pea takin tat CONT esta Tear ie? GSI apes oa ks 
** A priest who, just as he is summoned to Nome for promotion, play, says the eritic of the New York Sun, “is in a mood not now 
falls in love with a married girl. The girl had been fore dinto frequently encountered, altho not strange to those who are 

Marriage with a nobleman when but seventeen years old, andis regular in attendance upon Mr. Hampden’s offerings”’: 


hope that 
ess. “Tt is a robust play, with a story that is a story, and no 


tendency to suggest what can just as well be told in an act of 


being slowly tortured to death by her husband, in the 
he will get the immense riches that his wife’s parents posse: 
“Guido Franceschini, the husband, by his scheming, hopes to 


three scenes. When people are to be killed, they are killed on the 
stage—and not, it might be added, with any particular straining 
after illusion. 

“Tt is, you will understand, old-fashioned. So old-fashioned 
that criticism rather pales before it. It is theatrical, but quite 
evidently no one ever intended it to be anything else; it is literal, 
but where was any thought. of impressionism? There were 
giants in those days—perhaps this is one of them. 

“Tt is ancient in method, it is marred here and there by 
the tense realization of lesser actors that Browning is a very 

‘difficult’ poet, and yet it is curiously alive. It is. theater, 
but it is good theater. It is illusion builded out of granite, 
but it is illusion still. It proves once more that vitality 
is not a modern discovery, and that brave deeds and flashing 
swords have not lost their power strangely to move.” 


The play and its actors are 
theatrical without compen- 
sating virtues, believes James 
S. Metcalfe, dramatic critic 
of The Wall Street Journal, 
whose acerbent criticism for- 
merly enlivened the pages of 
Life. Mr. Metcalfe seems to 
be unusual in his gloomy 
view. Balancing heights of 
approbation are reached by 
Charles B. Parmer, of the 
Morning Telegraph, who con- 
cludes an almost lyrie burst 
of appreciation: 


“Well may Hampden re- 
joice that he has ‘Capon- 
sacchi’ in his repertory, a 
drama which will last him 
many days if he so desires, 
for in this city of six million 
souls there are those who 
wish to banish reality by 
viewing the great and lovely 
moments of high tragely.”’ 


Incidentally, as practically 
every first-night reviewer an- 
nounces, the production has 
served to establish another 
young actress in the person 
of Edith Barrett, who played 
the part of the flowerlike 
Pompilia. Frank Vreeland, 
dramatic critic of the New 
York Telegram, leading the 
chorus of praise, says of her: 


“When mention is made 
of the honor roll of young 
actresses who are to succeed 
the Ethel Barrymores and 
Jane Cowls of to-day after 
they pass on, let the coming 
generation, telling over the 
names of Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, Margalo Gillmore, and 
the like, be sure to speak of Edith Barrett—and speak of her in 
something like hushed tones. In this presentable and praise- 
worthy version of Robert Browning’s narrative poem, ‘The Ring 
and the Book,’ Miss Barrett softly diffused across the footlights 
such well-nigh angelic guile that she needed no birth certificate 


ROUTE 


broad avenue 
the city, 


to convince you she was the granddaughter of the notable 
Lawrence Barrett. 

‘Four times Miss Barrett, studiously seconding the gallant 
Hampden, came elose to transfiguring the stage. In the 
beautifully lyrie interlude of the baleony, when the clerical 
Romeo eae put aside his doubts and came to the harassed 
Juliet, the girl made roses and honeysuckle to clamber about 
the sae ut set, and the moon was all that it should be. 


As the two runaways hid from the pursuing husband, she was 
touchingly wan, and over her death, stabbed by the Count’s 


hirelings, she drew the glaze of tears.”’ 


The Literary Digest for November 13, 1926 cman ncn ; 


Courtesy.of the Philadelphia City Parks’ Association 


OF THE FAIRMOUNT PARKWAY 


Millions of dollars’ worth of buildings 
which was cut for more 


were sacrificed to make room for the 


as shown in the photograph on the opposite page. 


PHILADELPHIA’S SACRIFICE FOR BEAU 


NLY A FEW CITIES in the history of ‘the world h We 
undertaken to destroy a thousand. buildings in or 
to extend a parkway to the city center, and Philadelp 

is presented as a claimant of the honor of being one of th 
Fairmount Parkway, a broad diagonal avenue cutting thro 
the heart of the city for more than a mile, is practically co 
pleted, at an expense likely to stagger the visitor from plae 
where space means primarily money. Other buildings are bein g 
cleared away to provide the locations for three civic centers: 
along the line of the great diagonal thoroughfare. ‘‘Paris he 
created such boulevards,” notes a writer in City Pianning 

(Boston), official organ of the 


stitute, “but London created 
nothing of the sort; neither 
did Rome in its day; Chicago ~ 
has not; and New York has 
not.”’ But even greater than | 
the accomplished fact, asserts 
the City Planning eritic, An- 
drew Wright Crawford, is the 
motive back of Philadelphia’s 
expensive improvement. Was 
mere “usefulness,” he de- 
mands, the inspiration of this 
gracious parkway, adorned 
with trees and monuments, a 
spacious avenue 140 feet wide 
at its narrowest point? Or— 


“Was it that fetish of the 
city planner in the last six 
or eight years—‘ engineering 
desirability ’"—that was the 
moving cause? Was it the 
pressure of motor traffic? The 
answer is a very clear ‘No’ in 
each case. The Fairmount 
Parkway was undertaken long 
before motors created a seri- 
ous problem. Mere speed, in 
the modern sense of the word, 
in getting from the center of 
the city to the Park, had not 
been conceived when the first 
portion of the Parkway was 
actually opened. ‘Engineer- 
ing desirability’ had not been 
conceived, much less phrased, 
as a cause for action on such 
a scale. 

“Tf it was none of the mo- 
tives city planners now put 
forward to the publie as rea- 
sons for carrying their plans 
into execution, what was the 
motive? I fear the answer 
will be a shock to those city 
planners whose actions and reports seem to show that they 
would advise architects when submitting plans for an office 
building to a board of directors to secure approval by showing the 
details of the water-supply, of the water outgo, and of the eleva- 
tors. Architects do not do that. They emphasize the at- 
tractiveness of the main facade and such other features of the 
building beautiful as they think will carry conviction; and the 
architect whose design appeals to the board of directors as most 
likely to bring the public to the building is, in nearly every ease, 
the architect whose plans are accepted. : 

‘In American city planning of the last ten years, that powerful 
lever has been purposely thrown away: many city planners hope 
to sell to their board of directors—namely, the city councils and 
the pubhe at large—their plans for city development by empha- 
sizing the water-supply, the sewerage system, and the street 
the latter being, of course, the system of elevators of 
a building made horizontal. 


IN 1907 


than a mile through the heart of 


system, 


American City Planning In- 


; P a= aA 
s The . Li 
h a had been made to the citizens of Philadel- 
struct the Fairmount Parkway, the plan would not 
carried out but would be as forgotten as many a well- 
red engineering plan for the development of American cities, 
; was a frank appeal for ‘the city beautiful’ that created the 
ount Parkway.” 

any of us have felt “ the danger in that phrase,” admits the 
, but, he argues, there is no danger—‘‘on the contrary 
ry powerful lever, in the long run the most powerful lever 
any city planner has in his hands.” It is admitted, of course, 
hat the engineering features must be present, but: 

“The one thing that to-day is far more effective than anything 
is the desire of American cities to make themselves attractive. 
adelphia and Chicago 
; n their city plans made a 
‘rank appeal for the city 
beautiful, and in those two 
-cities greater progress has 
been made, not only in the 
reation of ‘the city 
beautiful,’ but in the pro- 
duction of ‘engineering 
desirabilities.’”’ 


‘The land alone involved 
im the improvement, we 
are told, cost over $19,- 
900,000, and a $15,000,000 
art museum is being built 
‘to stand at one end of the 
mew Parkway, while the 
\City Hall, 6,300 feet away, 
marks the other terminus. 
The construction of the 
moad indicates ‘“‘the be- 
ginning of the reforma- 
tion, rejuvenation and re- 
szeneration of central Phil- 
adelphia,”” comments the 
writer, concluding that: 


**Philadelphia’s per- 
‘formance in the creation 
» of the Fairmount Parkway 
»remains the transcendent 
» abject lesson in city plan- 
ning that America offers 

to-day.” 


THE COVER AND ITS 
PAINTER—The original 
painting from which the 
cover of this week’s Dicrst 
is reproduced was madeon 
the actual site on the Pal- 
isades, in Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, from which Washington viewed the surrender of New 
York. Here, as the records run, he had hastened from his head- 


quarters at Hackensack, in the hope of averting defeat, and he is 
said to have shed bitter tears as he saw the white flag run up on 
the New York side. The artist, H. Willard Ortlip, lives within a 
stone’s-throw of the spot, in a rambling cottage on the brow of 
the Palisades, where, reports a prowling newspaper correspondent: 


“The remains of the Army bake-oven may be seen with other 
relics of Revolutionary days, an old canister and pieces of cannon 
shell. Ortlip is indebted to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, not only for such instructors as Chase, Kendall, Bricken- 
ridge and McCarter, and for the foreign scholarships and prizes 
they awarded him, but also for his art-school pal wife. As a 
portrait-painter, he is at his best, here displaying his unusual 
skill in draftsmanship, and in the subtle art of catching a like- 
ness. His rare decorative sense and love of color have fuller 
play in his murals and over-mantel decorations. fe 
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FAIRMOUNT PARKWAY AS IT APPROACHES COMPLETION 


The group of buildings, with the large smokestack in their center, is to be removed 
so that the place where they stand may become an open plaza. 
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ART, TOO, GOES WEST | 

HE REVIVAL OF INTEREST in painting, noticeable 

all over the world, is reported to be particularly promi- 

nent throughout our own West, “that vague land where 

men are men, and Browning is a poet rather than a ‘daddy.’” 
Those “vast open spaces” are fairly filling up on art, reports 
James Kevin McGuinness, in the New York Evening Post. New 
York and other large cities still remain the centers for museum 
pieces, as well as ‘‘for those rare canvases which try men’s souls,” 
we are told, but for day-by-day selling of paint spread on canvas, 
“the West and the Southwest are the gold-mines—one hesitates 
to say the oil-wells—of the art dealer’s business.” In the 


larger cities, continues 
Mr. McGuinness: 


a 


“The average family of 
moderate wealth is likely 
to survive a whole genera- 
tion without a single oil to 
brighten its walls. Dealers 
say several factors con- 
tribute to this metro- 
politan condition. The 
mode for smaller apart- 
ments, with consequent 
smaller wall space; the 
present fashion of turning 
over the decoration of a 
home in its entirety to 
specialists, and the fact 
that art itself enjoys 
change, bring the small 
canvas of moderns, and 
particularly water-colors, 
more into demand among 
New Yorkers than the 
heavier works to which an 
older generation was ad- 
dicted. 

‘Interior decorators, it 
seems, hesitate to commit 
a client to the heavy in- 
vestment involved in a 
large canvas, even if it ¢ 
happens to fit in with the 
general scheme of fur- 
nishing. A tapestry is the 
choice for wide spaces; 
and a water-color, usually 
considerably less expen- 
sive than an oil, for the 
smaller vantage spots. 

“There is, however, a 
market for the terrifyingly 
large oil paintings—‘stories 
on canvas ’—and it is just 
where intelligent thinking 
on the problem would send 
any first-rate salesman— 
among the big bootleggers. 

“All you have to do with a big canvas is put a generous 
amount of gold frame around it, and it’s a sure sale to the first 
suecessful big bootlegger you encounter,’ one dealer advises. 
‘You see, those people have more money than they can spend, 
for the first time in their lives. Art to them is a faint memory of 
what hung behind the Hoffman House bar in the old days.— 
OF aD ss 

Strangely enough, reports Mr. McGuinness, Philadelphia is at 
the moment the best market in the country for cubistic works. 
For two or three years now a sale of such art has persisted there; 
and, also, the formal shows in Philadelphia result in a good pro- 
portion of sales of the oils and water-colors exhibited. In New 
York: 

“Tt is rare for a sale to be made’at an academy show. The 
‘Sold’ sien is little needed. The public, it seems, does not attend 
such exhibitions in the buying mood; when it considers a pur- 
chase it makes the rounds of the dealers’ galleries.” 
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THE WORLD MARCHES TO AMERICAN — 
MUSIC 


MERICAN TUNES, produced by instruments made in 
America, are inspiring all the nations, runs the report, 
either to praise or protest. Asa sign of the extent of this 

new invasion from Yankeeland, Louis E. Van Norman points out, 
in the New York Independent, that there are more American- 
made musical instruments in foreign lands than those of any 
other nation. Mr. Van Norman has been American Trade 
Commissioner in various foreign countries, and writes from first- 
hand knowledge on this subject. In 1924, it appears, we sold 
more than $12,000,000 worth of musical instruments abroad, as 
compared with England’s $6,000,000 business, Germany’s 
$2,000,000, and France’s $500,000. Moreover, we are assured, 
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EXPORTED MUSICIANS WHO CAUSED TROUBLE the jazz 


They are students from the University of N 


oe The 
announces Mr. Van Norman, adding that: 


our exporters are maintaining, even increasing, their lead. 
world is listening,”’ 


‘‘From the testimony of field representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from consuls and travelers generally, it is 
evident that this ‘staccato gospel of the Yankee,’ as spread by 
American musie and musical instruments, is already well on its 
way toward the Americanization of the world. Some of the 
evidence is well worth recording. Almost literally all over the 
world does our trade in musical instruments extend—even to the 
remotest regions. 


“*Tn 1924, we shipped to 107 different countries. In Australian, 


Canadian, and Cuban drawing-rooms the family piano is now 
almost always of American make. Old and young alike in 


South Africa, 
Australia, 


Australia, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, British India, 
Spain, and Venezuela delight in our player-pianos. 


indeed, is our very best market for player-pianos. Last year 
we shipped these melody makers to Australia to the amount of 
almost $2,000,000. Player-pianos have been a godsend to the 


white managers and their families on the isolated plantations of 
the Dutch Hast Indies, and as well have furnished vast entertain- 
ment to the ever-increasing number of natives in 
ee » world who have grown rich on rubber. 


those parts of 
tween Oriental and Occidental 
American player-piano is beginning to 
untold 


“lia Japan, where the clash be 
music is on in earnest, the 
erowd out the ancient 


samisen. For generations, this 


Yorth Carolina, taken to London to provide music for a 
convention at the Piccadilly Hotel, but English musicians announced that they could play jazz just 
as well as the Americans, and had the invaders sent home. 


native instrument has been found in the restaurants of Nippor 
and the colorful geisha girls have danced to its accompanimen 
Now the samisen is beginning to give way before the onward 
march of the player-piano made in Chicago. With the player- 
pianos, of course, go the music rolls—which earry American | 
tunes and melodies. Tn little villages in the heart of British 
India, Yankee-made reed organs beguile with Hindu songs, 
while orthodox Protestant and Catholic families in old England 
accompany their devotions on organs manufactured in St. Louis. 
“Throughout all the far-flung Latin-American countries 
American jazz music, popularized by American band instruments 
and American phonograph records, is making its way. Havana, 
while preserving its traditional fondness for Spanish and other 
European music, is yielding to the seductions of jazz. All kinds 
of American music, in fact, make strong appeal to the Cubans, 
and the latest song hits presented in the United States reach 
them very quickly. An American resident of the Cuban capital 
recently told me that he was once considerably amused to hear 
an elegant young caballero boast that 
the guitar with which he was wont to 
serenade his inamorata was made in 
Cleveland, Ohio—the inference being 
that this faet insured its superexcel- 
lence and the up-to-dateness of its 
possessor.” 


If ‘“‘the new musical malady, jazz,” 
really had its origin in the remote 
jungles of the tropics, remarks Mr, 
Van Norman, it has now returned ‘‘to 
mock its ancestral home.’’ In the 
wilds of Java, as in African jungles, 
the chance traveler may hear the re- 
markable strains of ‘“Yes, We Have 
No Bananas,” and ‘“‘ Barney Google.” 
American ideas and American foreign 
trade are thus promoted on the wings 
of America’s inspirational musie, 
If the movement continues, we may 
be able to observe ‘‘some interesting 
effects on the musical tempo of hu- 
manity,” 
adding: 


surmises Mr. Van Norman, 


‘“The popularity of American mu- 
sical instruments in foreign lands is, 
of course, not wholly dependent on 
tempo. But it is this jazz 
tempo which is raising disturbances 
abroad. Not only the professional 
musicians of the Old World but the 
creative artists as well are beginning 
to resent the march of jazz—some of 
them to wage fierce warfare against it. One English eritie has 
put it thus: ‘Jazz has stirred up human passions to the pitch of 
a war of retaliation in art.’”’ 


American players of jazz instruments and leaders of jazz 


orchestras have, of course, followed their instruments into 
foreign lands, but “local talent” rapidly enters into competi- 


tion with the wandering Americans. The writer recalls that: 
“Several American jazz 


Kngland recently, 


players were refused admission to 
and it is reported that the British Ministry 
of Labor has succeeded in securing regulations which practically 
prohibit the importation of American ‘talent’ of this kind. 
The old-line musicians of Europe perhaps dimly realize that 
this new thing just coming over the horizon may take their 


jobs away from them. British musical unions have been the 
most outspoken in demanding ‘protection’ from American 
jazz. Now France has also begun to stir in opposition, and 
recent reports indicate a growing uneasiness in Germany.”’ 


Really, the 


erease 


most outstanding factor in this remarkable in- 
in foreign demand for our 


Van 


player-pianos, our phonographs and records. 


American musical instruments, 
Norman, is the 


T eo 
eonecludes Mr. apparent hunger for our 


The world is learn- 


ing to mareh to their musie. 


ARE THE METHODISTS SEEKING TEMPORAL POWER? 


ORE THAN FIFTY YEARS «after President Lm 
is said to have remarked that “in the United ‘States 
there are three political parties, the > Republican, 


> 
=. 
> 
» 
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Democratic and the Methodist Church,” the charge is made 
again that the Methodist Episcopal Church and several Protes- 


tant evangelistic organizations are actively engaged in polities 
and seeking to exercise temporal power. The charge is officially 
denied. The Methodist Church, it is said, is merely promoting 
moral principles as they 
apply to political ques- 
tions and is.engaged in 
aiding the Government 
to advance the public 
welfare and _ increase 
morality, education, and 
religion, without interfer- 
ing with the people’s 
right to decide their re- 
ligious convictions for 
themselves. 

It is constantly being 
debated whether the 
ehureh has any right to 
exercise influence inmat- 
ters of government con- 
trol and concern or 
should confine itself pure- 
ly to spiritual teaching 
and moral suasion from 
its appointed .- place. 
Nevertheless, it remains 
a fact that the church 
has played a profound 
part in altering econom- 
je and industrial con- 
ditions, notably and most 
recently in the steel in- IS THIS A SEAT OF 
dustry, that it is actively 


using its influence for 


child legislation, and 
that, in a broader field, 
it is seeking to have 


the opium traffic controlled by international agreement. History 


records many other examples in which the voice of the Church 


or of some churchman has made and unmade law. But is 


any church seeking to control votes and covertly or openly 


attempting to exercise temporal authority? 
‘ the Methodist Episcopal Church, ap- 
find 


In a debate between 


a critic and a defender of 
Forum, we 


Washington 


pearing in two successive issues of The may 
something on which to form an opinion at least. 
Pezet, literary editor of The Forum, asserts that the Methodist 
Church is violating the Jeffersonian principle that Church and 
State should be forever and is now holding a seat of 
temporal power in Washington. Dr. True Wilson, ¢ 
eral Secretary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, » 
constituency of 15,000,000 people, charge, 
assert that the church may properly, and ought to, be 


guide in civic questions in which moral principles are held to 


separate 
Clarence ren- 
and 
hich has a 
but 


a spiritual 


denies the does 


be 


involved. 
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METHODIST TEMPORAL POWER? 


Washington Pezet asserts that the Methodist Building in Washington is 
up a perfect liaison between the Church and State.”’ 
that the purpose of the Board which has its headquarters here is ‘ 

in the most influential place it can be planted.”’ 


: Iti isa demonstrable tact, writes Mr. Pezet, that the Methodist 
Church is participating i in polities. ‘“‘Such a conviction,” he tells 
us, “will come unfailingly to one who, like the writer, has spent 
weeks in Washington, on and about Capitol Hill, talking with 
Senators and Répresentatives, with active heads of Protestant 
organizations, with lobbyists and newspaper men; reading the 


~ Congressional Record, the newspapers, the.tracts and clip-sheets 


released by the Protestant pO leasons, the private correspon- 
dence made available 
‘through the courtesies 
of many persons.”” Mr. 
Pezet adds that his report 
“is of facts rather than 
opinions,” and that “no 
Jesuit has whispered” 
into his ‘‘ear any item of 
the reeord.’’ He points 
to the Methodist Build- 
ing on Capitol Hill, 
which is the headquarters 
of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion, and Public Morals, 
and says: ‘‘In its very 
make-up it is a perfect 
liaison between the 
Church and State.”’ Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, 
General Secretary of 
the Board, 
fanatic, no 
bigot, acknowledges Mr. 
Pezet. The Secretary’s 
language is 


is no mere 
intolerant 


moderate 
and restrained. “He is - 
unimpugnably sincere.” 
But it is the very ele- 


“6 


ments of sincerity, of 
convineed righteousness, 
we are told, that give the 


movement its undoubted 


in its make- 
But a Methodist official says 
‘to lift up a standard 


popular power and make 
it menacing to the national well-being. President Wilson is 
quoted as saying: “It is not the bad men we fear so much as the 
good man who thinks wrong.” 


What 


we are told, 


does this Board do? Through its weekly clip-sheet, 


20,000 ministers are apprized of the trend of moral 
This clip-sheet gives them the views of the 


affairs at the Capitol. 


secretaries and the official views of the Board regarding pending 


or proposed legislation involving moral issues, and furnishes them 


material for sermons. ‘‘Inevitably it influences—often it must 


actually mold—their views on many subjects about which they 
would otherwise be forced to form opinions as all ordinary citizens 
the opinions of associates, and per- 


do—from the newspapers, 


sonal prejudice.’’ Through these 20,000 ministers, we are told, 
‘the opinions of the Board and its secretaries are passed on to 
5,000,000 chureh-goers. 
throughout the country, the 
tion regarding the state of public opinion on these moral matters. 


From its strategically placed key-men 
3oard receives confidential informa- 


It thus creates public opinion, and then acts as the legislative 


-are many who do not. 


lobby for the opinion its own propaganda has created.”” Quoting 
Judge William H. Lamar, a former United States Attorney- 
General, grandson of a noted Methodist minister, and himself a 
Methodist, as charging that the Methodists exercise temporal 
power, the writer goes on: 


“The Board admits that it exercises influence with regard to 
legislation bearing upon public morals. 
we find the Board active and interested in Prohibition in all its 
aspects and endless ramifications; in Sunday closing laws; in 
censorship of moving-pictures, theaters, books, and periodicals; 
in the drug traffic; in gambling; in education; in child labor; in 
white slave traffic; in marriage and divorce. In all such matters 
its point of view is the Methodist point of view, and the opinions 
it expresses are the opinions of Methodists, shared only by 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and some other 
evangelical sects. Furthermore, it is well 
to point out that altho probably a majority 
of Methodists share these opinions, there 
Judge Lamar is a 
Methodist, and so is the legal adviser of 
the Association against Prohibition.” 


Included in Mr. Pezet’s list of religious 
organizations which he charges exercise 
temporal power are the Anti-Saloon League, 
which the writer quotes as characterizing 
itself as ‘‘ the strongest political organization 
in the world,” and the Federal Council of 
Churches, which ‘‘has not only interfered in 
politics in the interest of Prohibition, but 
has gone so far as tointervenein the foreign 
policy of the United States.”’ All this 
“leaves untold the story of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance and its ceaseless efforts to establish 
a Puritan Sunday, makes no mention of the 
half-dozen other powerful religious lobbies 
established in Washington,’ and does not 
“tell of the tyranny exercised by Protestant 
religious lobbies in certain of the Southern 
and Western States.” 

But we have a denial of these charges 
as they affect the Methodist Church from 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, General Secre- 
tary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion, and Public Morals, who asserts that 
the Methodist Church has simply aided the 
Government in solving problems concern- 
ing the public welfare. He quotes Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Coolidge as commending the Methodist Building 


not seek 


Harding 
and the 
30ard’s work, and acknowledges that it ‘‘can easily be misap- 
prehended. 
institution, never does. 


3%, 


He tells us in the beginning some of the things the 
It has never spent a penny in securing 
It has 
dollar of the Government for its denominational activities. It 


government positions for Methodists. never asked a 
has no secrets as to its sources of income, or as to the uses to be 
made of that income. Moreover, the Board ‘‘has a perfeet right 
to have its say’’ on certain matters. 


Weare told: 


What, then, is the purpose 
of this Board? 

‘““The purpose is to lift up a standard in the most influential 
place it can be planted which will indicate what the Methodists 
believe in and stand for with reference to the teaching of temper- 
ance and its necessity for the publie welfare of the United States 
and the world—a standard of Prohibition because the liquor 
traffic is a demoralizing institution, corrupt in all its organi- 
zations, debauching to the publie conscience, a taint upon the 
public morals, and an organized temptation before the youth of 
the land. The Methodist Episcopal Church is against this 
traffic; against its perpetuity; against its licensed promotion; 
against receiving into the public treasury any of its blood-stained 
dollars, regarding the license fee as a bribe to the public con- 
science; against being ruled by pliant tools of the liquor traffic, 
for a hundred years of observation shows that the traffic has 
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Within this category ~ 


A DEFENDER OF METHODISM 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson, who says that 
the Methodist Board in Washington does 


temporal 
“promotes public morals, for it believes 
that the nation as well as the Church is 
founded and dependent upon 

education, and civic decency, ”’ 


power, 
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picked the most crooked and lowest types of manhood to promot 
to public office. The organization promotes public morals, for it 
believes that the nation as well as the Church is founded and 


dependent. upon morality, education, and civic decency.” 


Morality, we are told, can not prevail except through the 


leadership of the Church of Jesus Christ. No reliance can be 
placed in party polities or in the political platforms, and we are 


which once afflicted society: 


“Tt stopt crucifixion as a means of punishment, it abolished 


: 


reminded that it is Christianity that has destroyed many wrongs a 


gna 
> 
« 
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gladiatorial exhibitions where human lives were sacrificed for the — 


captive from the execrations that were heaped upon him, it 


amusement of a populace, it freed the slave, it protected the 


reformed prison abuses, it nourished the 


woman, it shrouded with a halo of sacred 

purity the tender years of the child. 
There is hardly a class of wrongs that 
it did not remedy. It expelled cruelty, 
it curbed passions, it branded suicide, it 
punished and represt an execrable infanti- 
cide, it drove the shameless impurities of 
heathenism and of idol worship into con- 
genial darkness. Wherever Christianity 
sheds its light, everything has been im- 
proved. 

“A hundred wrongs have thus been 
overcome in eighteen hundred years. The 
whole list is too long, but look at the recent 
triumphs: piracy upon the high seas stopt, 
the African slave trade forbidden, dueling 
outlawed, polygamy discontinued, cannibal- 
ism abolished, the lottery systems outgrown, 
the American slaves emancipated, the 
opium traffic internationally banned, the 
liquor traffic in course of ultimate ex- 
tinetion—because Christianity makes war 
on evil wherever found and however 
entrenched.”’ 


There is nothing new in the fear that the 
Church is trespassing on the authority of 
the State, sets forth Dr. Wilson, and he 
tells us: 


‘“When we ask for a quiet Sabbath free 
from unnecessary commercialism as a day 
of rest for the toiling millions and as a quiet 
day for the worshiping millions, they say, 
‘You want to unite Church and State.’ 
When Christian civilization was shocked 
that Great Britain wanted to make money 
out of the opium traffie in China, these 
critics raised a protest that we were trying to put morality into 
international law, that moral questions were separate from inter- 
national problems. So the effect of their protest was to continue 
a great national immorality and cruelty that debauched mankind 
for money. When the preachers of the American pulpit, proph- 
etlike, thundered and lightened like a modern Sinai against 
the evils of human slavery, every apologist for slavery became 
exceedingly sensitive and anxious for the honor of the Church 
lest it should trail its sacred robes in a political question. 
They forgot that if the Chureh did not take up this reform 
the immorality and outrage of one human being’s owning another, 
which corrupts both about equally, would go on forever unre- 
buked and unreformed.”’ 


but simply 


morality, 


It is still the mission of the Church to make this a better world 
here and now, says Dr. Wilson. And the Church is to do this by 
preaching the highest possible moral and spiritual ideals. In 
other words: 


66 


It is to do it by applying its religion to the principles of 
citizenship. It is to do it by massing its moral forees for the 
betterment of men, for the higher ideals, and by foreing the issues 
for righteousness whenever the crisis is on; for the Church can 
never stand by in the presence of what it regards as evil and not 
lend a hand to the struggle of the moral forces to achieve righteous- 
ness in the land. It is not only its right and privilege, but a 
bounden duty to organize for the betterment of the nation.” 


sick, it sheltered the orphan, it elevated — 
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ILIGION TRIUMPHING IN RUSSIA 
HE RUSSIAN IS STILL RELIGIOUS, despite the 
ak: onslaughts of the Soviet régime on all religion, finds 
2 Bishop James Cannon, Jr., who recently returned from a 
rvey of the church situation in the former land of the Czars. 
hop Cannon, who is chairman of the Federal Council of 
‘Churches’ Commission on Relation with Religious. Bodies in 
Europe, traversed Russia from the Neva to the southern border, 
to the shadow of Mount Ararat, and, he says, made special 
rts to obtain information of present religious conditions. In a 
»summary of his impressions given to the New York Times, Bishop 
»Cannon declares that the Communists have utterly failed in their 
warfare on religion, ‘‘their ex- 
periment proving once again the 
persistence of religious faith de- 
spite every effort to repress and 
destroy it.”’ Out of 140,000,000 
)Russians, says Bishop Cannon, 
)there are probably not more than 
1,000,000 members of the Com- 
munist party, ‘“‘and as strongly 
as they opposed religion and tried 
‘to suppress it, they have been 
obliged to recognize that they can 
mot carry the Russian people 
either into atheism or desertion 
from theChurch.”” ThisSouthern 
ethodist observer also finds that 
there is apparently genuine re- 
ligious toleration as to public wor- 
ship. Of the three great churches 
in Leningrad, the Church of St. 
(Peter and St. Paul, St. Isaaec’s, 
and the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, he found the first now used 
as a public building, in which re- 
ligious services are not permitted. 
‘But the other two churches have 
regular services, held with priests 
m full vestments and excellent 
choirs. The worshipers, we are 
stold, ‘go in and out without any 
ssigns of espionage, interference, or 
fear. Indeed, everything connected with the service, priests 
and worshipers, seemed entirely normal.” Similar condi- 
‘tions were observed in Moscow, Vladikavkas, Tiflis, Erivan, 

}Alexandropol, Batoum, and every other place investigated. 
A Soviet law operates to prevent catechetical religious instruc- 
tion of youths under eighteen, but they are not barred from church 
services, and there they can learn the great truths of religion. 


Wide World phateenke 
WILL THEY FORSAKE THE RELIGION OF THEIR FATHERS? 
A truck-load of the younger Bolshevist set, bearing a banner which reads, ‘‘ Long Live the Bolshevist Unity 


of Three Generations,’ 
People’s Day. 


“‘Moreover, the great majority of people attend the old Russian 
Orthodox Church. The effort on the part of the Government to 
discredit the old Church as a subservient tool of the Czarist 
Government, or to supplant it in the new so-called Livi ng Church, 
has not succeeded. Of course, Communists do not believe in the 
teachinys of the Living Church any more than in those of the 
Orthodox Church, but seem to have hoped that by favoring the 
Living Church they would weaken the hold of the Orthodox 
Chureh on the people. ' 

“Tt seems likely that the Living Church, while not supplanting 
ithe old Chureh, will have a stimulating effect. Indeed, I should 
mot be surprized if peace was declared between the two Churches, 
and the Living Church remained as the progressive wing of the 
united bodies. 

** As evidence that the Government is not averse to approaches 
from the Vatican, I saw a number of Roman Catholic priests in 
Moscow walking about in their usual priestly street garb. It is 
probable the tovernment in their ease also thought they were 
weakening the hold of the Orthodox Church leaders, which they 
probably thought would side with any effort to overthrow the 
Communist Government. 
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“T was so fortunate as to talk with very intelligent native 
Russian Methodists who know the real distinction between the _ 
evangelical and the formal ritualistic religion, and who also know 
what is meant by freedom of religious actions. They assured me 
that our Methodist ministers are not molested, either personally 
or when conducting services. = ; 

“They also thought that the revolution resulted in bringing 
the priesthood of the Orthodox Church nearer to the people, for 
there now is not only no financial support from the Government, 
but the power of the Holy Synod over the lives of the people is | 


genuine confidence and love of the people.” 


- gone forever, and if the Church lives it will be because of the 


The Communist Government has enacted some laws which are 
contrary to Christian morals, especially concerning the relations 


’ riding through the streets of Moscow in celebration of the International Young 
Soviet law forbids their receiving catechetical religious instruction, but they may go to 
church, says Bishop Cannon, and there learn the great truths of religion. 


of the sexes, says Bishop Cannon; the idea of the family as the 
basic unit in the social order has been abandoned, and the child is 
held to owe its first allegiance to the State. Marriage is simply a 
civil contract, which may be dissolved overnight if both parties 
agree. This attitude toward marriage and the family Bishop 
Cannon believes to be a greater menace to religion in Russia 
than any restrictions which are placed on worship. The Bishop 
concludes: 

‘“While I don’t think any one is competent to pass on the past 
or predict the future of Russia without a careful study at close 
range of all the facts, which are somewhat difficult to obtain, and 
while I condemn positively and unequivocally the terrible ex- 
cesses, the unnecessary bloodshed and murder, and the tyrannical 
and frequently shamefully unjust action of the Cheka, yet I was 
amazed by the general life of the people moving along in so nearly 
a normal fashion. 

“‘T am distinctly optimistic about the future of Russia, and the 
part her people will yet play in the life of. the world after they 
have emerged from the present experimental formative state and 
have developed a genuine, progressive, republican form of 
government. ”’ 


Noting that Russia has had no better success in attempting to 
abolish religion. than other countries in other times have had, the 
Kansas City Star observes: 


‘“All government, sooner or later, yields what it must yield. 
Russia is yielding to the invincible power of religion. ”’ 


7 


It is hoped says Mr. Stelzle, , Paeee nt Alea 


%. bir 


appointed a large advisory 
council of editors, professors, journalists, religious leaders, and 
others to aid in this ie eampaign, which is to be carried 
on By clubs in the United States, England, Germany, France, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Pct 

That such publicity is needed by, and is of great value to 
the churches, is the text of-an address by Bruce Barton, author 
and. advertising man, before the Advertising Club .of New 
York, which has farmed a committee to_study the question of 
promoting among religious bodies the idea of organized publicity 

campaigns. Mr. Barton observes that in the matter of publicity 

sin has ali the adtantage over virtue, and he says that the 
churches themselves ““hare given publieify to sin, representing 
it as something to be given up at considerable sacrifice.”- We 
are in a new era, in which the Church will learn from -business 
and -business will be saved- by the Chureh; says Mr. Barton, as 
his address is quoted in the press» He continues: 

““In the new era in religion, the Church will learn to be as 
honest as business. Business men do not kid themselves about 
their sales or their finances. Neither Should the Church kid 
itself about its membership or its efficiency. 

‘The Chureh, too, must have as much faith as business has. 
The General Electric Company spends millions every year in 
its laboratories, Knowing that any day a scientist may come 
down with a discovery that may necessitate a complete change 
of method, and the discarding of millions of dollars’ worth of 
machinery. te attitude of the average church is not of similar 
courage. It is afraid to-morrow is going to be different.’ 

But is it advertising that the Chureh particularly needs just 
now? The Dallas Morning News observes that religion is not a 
quantity production industry. It isa personal affair. “‘Output 


a} and sncinlom nie But the output depends 
i and sociologic bearings. sut The output depends 


upon personal diligence, personal sincerity, and personal faith. 
lts aims take in the group—but its appeal is individual. And 
its responsibilities are individual.” Advertising is a step in 


distribution, says the Dallas paper: 


Pe ae epee A Wea: 
This body knew and faced: when I recall 
The times this brain, defeated, said, “I must,” 

_ And did the thing, by empery of will, yt . 
Task: Did man, that conscious animal, . i 
Strike his grim fire from a grave of dust? ~ 


. —The World Tomorrow (New York). 


“motive for righteous 
rises from the eonsequenc 
of sin. Itis impossible 

advertise sin without 

ereasing the value of righ 
eousness in human conduet 

“The Bible gets much ¢ 
its spiritual and moral fas from its unsuppressed neENeTSy 
sinfulness, the consequences of which are plainly painted, and 
out of it come the great forees for charity, merey, forgivené ss 
redemption, regeneration of the human soul—for righteou! 
living. - 

“Just now there seems to prevail the strange notion. that 
Christianity must change because economie and political con- _ 
ditions have changed, whereas the great fact hitherto recognized 
in the Gospel is its universality—its adaptation to any time or © 
place or people. U ndoubtedly religion, as it is taught and — 
preached nowadays, had fallen out of adjustment to new knowl 
edge, but that is another thing. It doesn’t follow that religion 
as Christ exemplified and taught it has fallen out of adjustment 
to human needs in the struggle for spiritual perception and for 
righteousness.” 


DISHONESTY INCREASING—It is often asserted that 
much of the present thievery among the white-collar workers is 
due to the desire to ‘‘keep up with the Joneses.’’ Some color to 
this theory is given by a report of the American Surety Company _ 
for the first nine months of this year. The company reports an 
increase of 59 per cent. in the amount of net claims incurred in 
the fidelity bond field in which it guarantees the honesty of 
employees, and characterizes this increase as ‘‘ the most surprizing 
feature” of the nine-month review. The report says the com- 
pany finds it difficult to explain such an unfavorable showing, and 
continues, as we quote it from the New York Times: 


- 


*“No one ean say certainly the cause of increased defalcations 
among employees. It is certainly not the part of an organized 
crime wave, but rather a reflection of human behavior caused by 
eonditions of the times. 

**Suggestions are frequently made to us that such embezzle- 
ments and defaleations are brought about by a desire to live up 
to false standards of one’s friends or neighbors or to participate 
in various forms of riotous living. A study of the motives 
behind many crimes of this sort leads us to believe that these 
two causes are very often evident.” 
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(This is Canned Foods Week— , 
_ for your convenience! 

f Stock your pantry for the 

winter with the splendid, 

_ delicious foods that you trust 

because they are canned. Buy 


by the dozen cans or the case 
and save money, time, trouble. 


You know they'll have that 
delicious, rich bean flavor which is | 
such a complete satisfaction to 
your appetite. You know you'll | 
relish their famous tomato sauce— 
the kind that only comes with 
Campbell’s Beans! 


Just the beans and just the 
tomato sauce that give you the 
most enjoyment! It’s the slow- 


cooked beans that always taste so 


good, digest so easily, yield the ; a 4) 
most substantial nourishment. Le MPBELL Soup COM! V4 
And remember, the slow-cooked SS a I 


beans are Campbell’s! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


-sonnet’s harrow ee of Sia 
is much cultivated in the current 

where half a dozen poets show their 
in the use of this ancient form. The 
pecimen, by a poet who has 
Srende’ any of them, is characterized by | 
subtle artistry of the old-fashioned sort, 
combined with suggestions of more modern 
verse in several of the uneven lines: : 


LONG AFTER 


By Dayip Morron 


Dusiclike and lovely was the way she came, 
Into my heart, like evening over the earth, 

Like evening into a room—with candle-flame, 
Shadow and hush and all that a dream is worth. 
There was a sense of twilight at the door, — 
Poised on the threshold, and the entering in 

Of one who changed that house forevermore— 
How should it be, again, what it had been? 


_Dusk-like and lovely was the way she went, 
Out of the door, a lonely and sorrowful spell, 
And not the stars knew what her going meant, 
And not my heart that never has learned to tell 
If this be memory coming late to flower, 
Or dreams of dreams im this wide, haunted hour. 


CHANGING view-points are shown in 
this little poem by a singer whose verses 
have been published in many popular 
magazines and volumes. It appears in 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

~ COURAGE 
By THroposiA GARRISON 

I pictured courage once as crimson-clad, 

Bearing the thrill of bugles in his name, 

Burning toward victory as some swift flame. 

I pictured courage as a slender lad 

Daring a dragon, or a martyr glad 

Upon his way to torture and to shame. 

I pictured courage courting hurt and blame 

To prove the high conviction that he had, 

And though defeated turning still to jest 

Above the wound he covered in his breast. 


But when I think of courage now, I see 
A braver woman who has thrown away 
The joys that make life beautiful to stay 
A servant in the house of-leprosy; 

Oh, well, when courage leaps to bugles! 
Must very quietly long day and day 
Face the white death no human hand may stay, 
Serve the long anguish that she may not free. 
This was the courage of the Man who chose 
The path to Calvary—nor feared its close. 


she 


A FINE exaltation, exprest in a_half- 
modernistic way that seems to fit the theme, 
inspires these verses from the current | 
number of Poetry (Chicago): 


BEAUTY POSSESSED ME 


By Karnarine Howarp 


Beauty possessed me— 

For a space I knew not Time. 
The air filtered through gold 
Down-sifted from a yellow cloud. 
Strange silences were passing by— 
I could not speak aloud. 


I scarce could touch my feet to earth, 
My bones weighed me so light. 

I touched my shoulders, glancing down 
Doubting my wings were grown. 


Always and always afterward 

I felt a clear space round me spread; 

Pain passed me by, and sorrow 

Touched me not, and I could walk alone— 
Alone and with no loneliness, although 
The space around was clear. 


or a police court, 


Beauty possessed me and I knew not fear. 


ibs STRANGE paranes nei one e to wis ch 
humanity must look forward, is recor 


_ SPIRIT TO BODY DISCARDED 


By C. Henry WARREN 


‘Now: to dead leaves and the soggy loam 


Where white roots tangle, ‘go! 
And TI will seek my home. 


| No more awhile through the thin pores of you 


Shall my sweet essence flow. 

Bright eyes, and silky hair, the spores of you, 
And sensitive tips, the whorled ears, 
Through long and buried years 

Must now dissolve, and lie 

Far from the reach of sun and look of sky. 


Unless, maybe, with delicate frail uprush, 

You flower in a chaliced bud beneath some bush, 
Or lean a finger-frond over a stone 

Where shadowy waters mumble on and on? 


But what shall such existence do 

To comfort you, 

Remembering how, some three-score nycars or so, 
| You sheathed a spirit-fire 

That worked such fierce desire 

As fern or bud can never know? 


But you will remember not. 

Those joys that glowed, those hot 

Passions, or all those cool 

And permanent loves that like a pool 

Shone in you, you will remember not. 

Could you but call 

Backward existence forward to that small 

New bud- or fern-life, you would even dream 

That petal-days or frond-green days were as fair 

As any days you shared with me; in the blue, the | 
~ upper air. 


Yet I shall remember, whether I-be 

Home-come at last, or lost in the limitless Whole— 
A wandering bodiless soul. 

All that you were to me— 

Fingers to thrill at flesh-touch, eyes to see 

The beauty of a bending leafless tree, 

Ears to enmesh far music, senses all 
Wherethrough I reached to explore 

Whate’er I yearned to—these, and more, 

I shall recall. 


Until that day (what aeons hence?) 

When from the furthest corners of the world 

I gather up the dust of you, new-furled, 

And mould afresh 

The beauty born of flesh 

Fetched, Oh I know not why, 
whence. 


going | know not 


Tun end of the thrills detailed in the 
following verses from The Saturday Evening 
Post, is not related, but, whether the final | 
scene was laid ina chureh, a churchyard 
the excitement seems to 
have been poetie while it lasted: 


THE GASOLINE AGE | 


By Mary Carotyn Dayres 
A motor throbbing through the night, 

Like beat of waves upon a shore, 
And, while I listen in affright, 


The shriek of brakes before my door, 


And that is you! The frantic need 
Not yours alone, but, oh, mine too!— 
For speed and speed and speed, more speed! 

A pace dead lovers never knew. 


in ancient centuries 
Whose stories live to stir us still, 
Had never feelings sharp as these— 
A great car bending to one’s will, 


Lovers, 


And engine throbbing ‘neath the hand, 
While overheard boughs interlace, | 
We laugh and kiss and laugh again 
While with unpitying death we race. | 


in these verses from the London Spectator: | 


i Se r the toe Queen Guinevere 3 
-—  -With ] elot rode, she never knew— 


we? Because our joy is fraught with fear— — 
_ The hot, wild pride I have for you. 


‘ Your sinewy ee upon the wheel— 4 
The moonlight pricks its freckles red— 
Can make my very senses reel, ee 
And as you watch the curve ahead. 


And with your eyes still on it, find 
And snatch, in deyviltry, a kiss, 

I see, who till tonight was blind. ; 
I know that life was made for this. 


And I thank God for bolt and tire, _ 

For tricky curve and treacherous ae 
The cut-out sharpens our desire, 

The foot-feed is love’s sternest goad. . 

: & 


Tue inclusiveness in the title of the 
following poem, from the New York Times, 
will probably rouse objections in most 
readers who consider themselves feministic, 
or even ‘‘modern.”’ Nevertheless, it 
seems to represent one point of view with 
much sympathy and feeling. 


EVERYWOMAN TO HER BELOVED 


By Barbara YounG 


Without you, I am nothing. 

Have you not seen a barren tree on a bleak hill? 
I am that leafless tree. 

My dark roots wither in the sod. = 

Eyen the breast of earth can quicken me no more,” 


Have you not heard a lost child erying in the 
night? 

Crying for home? 

I am that child you heard, 

And I am lost and homeless without you. 


“You are the sheepfold 


And the wide green meadow; 
The star of evening and the star of dawn. 
You are the valley, and the singing river. 


| You.are the voice of winds in trees 


And waves on sand. 
You are my bread of longing, 
And the wine of my enchantment. 


| You are the angel of the seven dreams, 


You are the wingéd brother of my spirit; 

The son of Love and Beauty, 

Who were wed 

That you might be born unto them. 

You are the city and the desert of my desire. 
You are the sky above my loneliness, 

You are my flower and fruit 

In orchard and in vineyard, 


| You are the snowy hill of my remembrance, 
| You are earth, 


and time, 

And beyond all time, 

And you are freedom, 

And all free and deathless things. 


HERE are several adventures of the sort, 
| that all may have, and many onjoy. The 
Will-o’-the Wisp of Suffolk, Virginia, is the 
publisher: 

ADVENTURE 


By CHARLES G, BLANDEN 


A boy, I had a strong desire 
To break up boulders, just to know 
Their crystal cores. I waded streams 
For shells, to see their nacre glow. 


And now, a man, I love to look 
Upon plain common men, and pry 

Into their hearts; for each one holds, 
If not a star, a trace of sky. 


c a ’ 
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(BS THIS SIX you get beauty, and 
size, and all the accessory 
equipment which car-buyers 
4 | #4 want today. And in addition, 
“ageyslele: CRE ed you get that sound and honest 
VERS | coe quality which Hupmobile has 
built into all its products for 18 
years—the quality that makes 
for superfine performance, for 
long life, for economy, and for 
genuine and lasting satisfaction. 


MODERN AND COMPLETE 
Thermostatic Heat DashGasolineGauge _ Special Vibration 
Control Color Options Damper 
Gasoline Filter Force Feed 4-Wheel Brakes 

Snubbers Lubrication Automatic 

Vision-Ventilating Mohair Upholstery Windshield Cleaner 
Windshield Oil Filter Tilting Beam 

Clear Vision Bodies Rear View Mirror Headlights 


Walnut Grained Instrument Board and, Window Ledges 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two-passenger, with 
rumble seat, $1385. Roadster, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five- 
passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 30 x 5.25 balloon tires, four- 
wheel brakes. All prices f.o.b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


HUPMOBILE 


EUGENE V. DEBS, THE “GENTLE HOOSIER SOCIALIST” 


SURVIVAL OF 
“curious and somewhat appealing’’—is the key that 

A one commentator finds for the intellectual attitude of 
Eugene V. Debs, whose death at the age of seventy has unloosed 
a flood of kindly, if sometimes - patronizing, comment. . Makers 


of phrases and spinners of paradoxes find a rich theme in the- 


death of the one-time labor leader who polled almost a million 
votes as a candidate for President while languishing in prison 
for his opposition to the draft during the World Widitie sear AL 
Marxian from the banks — 
of the placid Wabash”’; 
‘an amiable visionary in 
politics, going back in 
type to our frontier or 
colonial days”’; ‘‘he was 
distinctively - American, 
and would have been . 
more at home in the eco- 
nomic setting of Wash- 
ington’s ‘and Franklin’s 
time than he was as: 
linked up with the sheer : 
Kuropeanism and Mod- 
ernism of the teachings 
of Karl Marx’’—these 
phrases are packed into 
the first paragraph of an 
editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune. A 
distinction is drawn be- 
tween Mr. Debs’s per- 
sonality and the political 
movement of which he 
became the figurehead. 
“There is no evidence 
that he even understood 
or responded to the grim 
gospel of the German 
evangelist,” the editorial 
runs on. ‘‘There is no 
proletariat in Indiana; 
there is no class conflict. 
The Hoosiers are all free 


Photograph by International 


AS A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE IN PRISON 


are Seymour Stedman (center), 


and equal economically 
as well as politically. There is no hated bourgeoisie to destroy.”’ 


And the writer goes on to argue that Debs 


‘ 


‘promoted strikes, 


had clashes with the law, and was a pacifist in war time in the 
same spirit in which our colonial and frontier individualists went 
Whisky His 


we are assured, ‘‘could have no contacts with the hard 


into Rebellions and similar demonstrations.”’ 


mind, 
and: cold socialism as 
Socialist 


But it was much 


and autocraey of Marxian 
Soviet 


party’s most popular candidate for President. 


machinism 


exemplified to-day in Russia. He was the 


more natural to him to be supporting in 1926 the attenuated 
La Follette 
non-conformity, 


‘ 


socialism of the third-party platform.’ An ‘‘en- 


thusiasm for without bitterness toward econ- 


formists,’’ is cited by this writer as the impelling influence of the 
Debs career, and it is added that the publie ‘“‘had a kindly feeling 
for him for that reason, and because it found a picturesqueness 

his paradoxical and futile effort to be a real Socialist of the 
Marx.’ Notwithstanding that 


question was raised when he returned this year from Bermuda, 


school of kindly feeling, the 


after a voyage in search of health, whether he should be denied 


" cighteenth-century -Americanism— - 


Clad in his jail uniform, Debs is here seen receiving the notification of his nomination 
for the Presidency by the Socialist National Convention, 
eandidate 
(right), chairman of the notification committee, 


readimittance to his native land, since his citizenship had netea 
been restored to him. ‘‘He returned without hindrance, how- — 
ever, late in April,” records the New York Sun, “only to suffer 
a complete physical breakdown the next month.” It seems to 
the Boston Herald that 


The best things that have been said in many years about 
Eugene V. Debs are to be found in the autobiography of Samuel — 
Gompers. The founder of the American Federation of Labor 
knew Debs well as one of the early members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive 
Firemen. Debs advocat- 
ed a different program ~— 
for the organization of 
American Jabor from 
that favored by Gom- © 
pers, who found it im- 
possible ever to ‘‘ quite 
forgive’’ Debs for retain- 
ing the editorship of the 
Brotherhood’s magazine 
while at the same time 
seeking to establish a 
rival organization, the 
the American Railway 
Union, which should dis- 
integrate and destroy 
the brotherhoods, in- 
eluding that whose of- 
ficial publication Debs 
edited. Gompers was a 
trades union man, Debs 
a one big union man. 

This is what Gompers 
wrote toward the end of 
his life: “‘Genial Gene 
Debs, with much avowed 
idealism, tried to fit the 
labor movement into a 
different shape from that 
into which it had nat- 
urally developed. 
When Debs began to 
discount his judgment in 
favor of his emotions, he 
ceased to play a con- 
structive part in the la- 
bor movement.” And 
again speaking of Debs 
after the failure of the 
great strike which he led 
and the ‘‘A. R. U.”’ had 
“shriveled and _ died,” 
Gompers said: ‘‘ Debs came out of jail a changed man. He had 
lost all faith in the power of constructive work and became the 
advoeate of revolt. As he had lost faith. he had lost his useful- 
ness and became the apostle of failure and, later, of secession. 
Debs emotionally intellectual. He had high ideals, but 
was without the practical or constructive mind to put even the 
least of them into effect. In the economie field he championed 
and lost the A. R. U., the Western Labor Union, the American 
Labor Union, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, and the 
Law, We" 

The finest thing ever said by Eugene Debs was his utteranee 
at the time of the g great strike which he led, the Pullman strike 
of 1894. He said: ‘‘A man who will destroy property or violate 
law is an enemy and not a friend to the cause of labor.” But 
he had liberated forees which he could not control. and bitter- 
ness submerged him when the inevitable termination of his 
movement overwhelmed him. The full story of that strike 
contains items which must produce a certain amount of sympathy 
in the minds of all fair-minded men. Those were the times of 
railway arrogance and autocracy. The General Managers’ 
Association, representing the twenty-four roads centering in 
Chicago, used the black list vindictively. The Debs union and 
the Association collided over an issue which in origin did not 


The others in the group 
for Vice-President, and James O'Neal 


Was 


Chevrolet Fuel Economy 
is proved by an apparatus 
which measures the gasoline 
consumed, drop by drop. 


The “Hill-maker” 
a dynamometer which 
mechanically reproduces 
the effect of hills, longer 
and steeper than any in 
existence. 


Chevrolet Brakes 


are tested and their efficiency 
proved by this instrument. 


Brake Pedal 
Pressure 
and degree of “‘slow- 
ing down” are meas- 
ured by this intricate 
device. 


Ease of 
Steering 
is proved by this 
apparatus which 
measures steering 
effort. 


Chevrolet’s Speed 
is accurately measured to the fraction 
of a mile by this electric “fifth wheel”. 


BUALITY AT 


Forty miles northwest of Detroit lies 
the 1125-acre tract, known as the Gen- 
éral Motors Proving Ground. 


' Pattérned with roads of concrete, clay 

and gravel and crowned with hills of 
various lengths and steepness, it is the 
finest automotive testing laboratory 
ever created by man, 


Here the collective experience and 
skill of Chevrolet and General Motors 
‘engineers (a research staff unequalled 
in the industry) are brought to bear on 
the problem of keeping Chevrolet the 
most modern and most dependable car 
of its class in the world. 


Here, night and day, the testers drive 
until the speedometers register 20-30- 
40,000 miles and more! 


Here are costly, intricate machines, 
super-humanly accurate and specially 
designed to reveal full knowledge of 
some fact which will contribute to a 
greater measure of power, acceleration, 
durability, comfort and economy. 


Here are fascinating examples of in- 
ventive ingenuity such as—devices 
which accurately determine brake, 
clutch, and steering wheel effort, mak- 
ing possible the utmost ease of han- 
dling; electrictorquespeedometers; and 
a “hill-making” dynamometer, which 


Testing 24 hours a day to prove 
Chevrolets sterling quality 
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_ The “Bathtub” Test — 
that proves Chevrolet’s — 
supremacy over conditions 
encountered in excessively 
wet weather on flooded 

roadways. 


gives owners the benefits of all that 
could be learned by testing on an actual 
hill of any steepness 1,000 miles or 
more long. 


Here, in short, are testing facilities 
available to the maker of no other low- 
priced car—and for the want of which 
it would be impossible to produce a car 
of Chevrolet’s modern design and quale 
ity construction, at Chevrolet's low 
prices! 


Today’s Chevrolet is the smoothest 
in Chevrolet history. Its flawless opera- 
tion at every speed borders on the sen- 
sational—and this was brought into exe 
istence by continuous testing at the 
Proving Ground! 


Today’s Chevrolet enjoys a world- 
wide reputation for long life and inex. 
pensive maintenance—both of which 
valued qualities were developed at the 
Proving Ground! 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you 
to serve you. See him now! Arrange to 
drive the smoothest Chevrolet in Chev- 
rolet history. Learn for yourself the 
new order of value, beauty, comfort 
and multiplecylinder performance 
which it brings into existence and which 
is winning new buyers at a rate that is 
making Chevrolet, more than ever be- 
fore, the world’s largest builder of geare 
shift cars! 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 
1%,-Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck $495, (Chassis Only). All prices f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 
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directly affect either. There was trouble at Pullman. George M. 
Pullman made tactical mistakes which the men interpreted as 
violations of good faith. The strikers were not railway employees 
at all, but the Debs union sought first in their behalf to obtain 
arbitration, and then made the historic declaration that the 
railway men would handle no Pullman cars unless the company 
reached an agreement with its men by a certain date. . . . The 
company was obdurate. No Pullmans left Chicago once they 
had arrived there. Railway men who refused to attach Pullmans 
to trains were discharged, whereupon the train crews quit in 
a body. Ina few days there were no trains running. For these 
several days the strike was orderly and peaceable. But, as always, 


Photograph by International 


WHEN DARBY RETURNED TO HIS JOAN 


This peaceful portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Debs in their home at Terre Haute, Indiana, was made 
after the Socialist leader’s home-coming from the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta. 


‘ 


lawless elements swarmed into Chicago, the city slums “‘joined”’ 
the strikers, violence appeared, property was destroyed, and the 
mails were stopt. 


The celebrated injunction issued by Judge Woods, we are 
reminded, forbade interference with the mails or with interstate 
ecommerce, also any attempt by persuasion to induce railway men 


to strike. Moreover— 


President Cleveland saw to it that the mails were run. Volleys 
were fired into mobs, and men killed and wounded. Debs was 
indicted for conspiracy under the Sherman Act; also he was 
brought into court charged with contempt in disobeying the 
injunction, and sent to jail. That ended the strike. 

During that period of storm and stress, Debs failed to maintain 
the balance of a great leader. The injunction produced furious 
resentment. The strikers declared the courts to be merely the 
tools of the railway managements. When General Miles ordered 
his men to fire on persons engaged in overt hostile aets, Debs 
made an inflammatory address in which he said: ‘‘ The first shot 
fired by regular troops at the mobs here will be a signal for civil 
war. Bloodshed will surely follow.” 
leader crumbled away. 


The prudence of the strike 
Fury took possession of his soul, and 
never in the ensuing years of curious ups and downs did his 
bitterness forsake him save for brief intervals. 

The truth is that through all the remaining years of his life 
Debs was obsessed with the idea of class conflict, the workers 
against the capitalists. The idea of cooperation, the notion that 
anything could be defended or extenuated in the capitalistic 
system, never seemed able to pereolate into his mind. Samuel 
a pertinent comment to offer on this fact 
‘In the late war Debs was sent to the Federal penitentiary for 


Gompers has also. 


denouncing our country’s participation in the conflict. ... I 


went to see him at Atlanta. As we talked, the perverting twist 
that had possest his mind and character since the days of the 
Chicago jail seemed to disappear. . . . After his release Slee at 
was only a short time before he avowed anew his pre-war and 
during-the-war attitude. To have done otherwise would have 
been to invite oblivion.”’ 


A picture of warmer coloring is presented by Louis Stark in 
the New York Times: 


Several years ago a retired Paris banker sent a post-card ‘To 
the best loved man in all the world, now in Terre Haute, U.S. A.” 
The card was delivered to Eugene Victor Debs, whose death last 

: Wednesday stilled one of the most eloquent 
voices ever raised in America in behalf of 
the cause of radicalism. 

Spiritual leader of American socialism, 
agitator, crusader, Debs deliberately chose 
the road that led to prison. John Brown 
was his hero. In Brown, Debs recognized 
kinship with an uncompromising idealist. 

In 1878 Debs was offered the Democratic 
nomination for Congress. It was equiva- 
lent to election, but he declined. He was 
twenty-three years old at the time, a char- 
ter member of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, and heart and soul in the 
labor movement. Exactly forty years later 
he stood before a court in Cleveland as he 
was about to be sentenced to ten years for 
obstructing the draft, and said: 

‘**T could have been in Congress long ago. 


I have preferred to go to prison. The 
choice has been deliberately made. I 
could not have done otherwise. I have no 


? 


regrets.’ 

The intervening years had found Debs 
as organizer of the American Railway Union 
in 1893, leader of the successful strike 
against the Great Northern Railway in 
1894, and a prisoner on a conspiracy 
charge in the Pullman strike of the same 
year. Acquitted on this charge, Debs was 
sentenced to six months in Woodstock jail 
for contempt of court in violation of an 
injunction. 

Of the twoseore years preceding his con- 
viction in Cleveland in 1918, Debs spent 
a considerable part in politics. He was 
five times Socialist nominee for President, 
the last time in 1920 while serving his 
prison term. The remaining years were 
filled with lecture tours, agitation for 
causes near his heart, and literary labors for 
various radical publications. 

The years that immediately followed the Pullman strike and 
the dissolution of the American Railway Union, precursor of the 
I. W. W., were bitter days for the young leader. He lived the 
life of an itinerant agitator, tramping from town to town, organ- 
izing brakemen, switechmen, telegraphers, engine men and main- 
Occasionally he was put off trains. Now and 
then friendly brakemen took him in, but he never sueceeded in 
reorganizing the American Railway Union. 


tenance employees. 


Wherever he went, Debs was the object of demonstrations, 


records Mr. Stark. And*notably 


On his release from prison after the Pullman strike, 100,000 
people greeted him in Chicago, where he made his address on 
“Liberty.’’ Madison Square Garden was the scene of many 
demonstrations for him, and the one that is most mentioned is 
the tribute to him in 1908 when 15,000 men and women applauded 
for twenty-one minutes. On his return home from Atlanta 
prison he was greeted by 50,000 of his fellow townsmen. 

What was the secret that enabled Debs to sway vast crowds 
and poll a million 1912? Was it the eloquence of 
a zealous crusader for Utopia? The answer may perhaps be 
found in the lines of his friend, James Whitcomb Riley: 


votes in 


“And there’s Gene Debs, a man that stands 

And jest holds out in his two hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

*T'wixt here and the jedgment seat.’’ 

Field, friend, onee said: ‘‘If Debs were 
a priest the world would listen to his eloquence and that gentle, 
musical voice would the 


Hugene another 


and sad, sweet smile of his soften 


hardest heart.”’ 
The name of Debs was anathema to many who opposed his 
ideas, but few could approach him without being affeeted by his 


ADDING: BOOKKEEPING-~- 


What Some Users Say: 


“—no trouble with our Income 


Tax Report.” 


“With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan we will 
have no trouble with our Income Tax Report next March, 
for our books are up-to-date every day. We could make 
an Income Tax Report any day in the year with little 
effort.” 
—Miller and Reiter 
Sandusky, Ohio 


**_simply a matter 
of copying.’’ 

“The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan gives us 
every-day figure information about our business that we 
never had before. This year, for the first time, making 
out an income tax report will be easy. It is simply a 
matter of copying the daily balances we have on our 
General Ledger Accounts onto the Income Tax Report.” 


—Standard Builders Supply Co. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
“always has the 
figures ready.” 


“It is an easy matter to make out an Income Tax Report 
ora financial statement because Burroughs always has 
the figures ready and all that is necessary is to copy 
them from the ledger sheets onto the report.” 

W. R. Peterson Company 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


“just the information 
we need.” 

‘The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan has not 

only lessened our labor greatly, but gives the information 

required by the Income Tax laws, and we have discovered 

that the figure-facts this law requires are just the infor- 

mation we need to run our business profitably.” 

—H. L. Munn Lumber Company 

Ames, lowa 
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‘ BANISHED 


~ sthe Worry of 
Income Jax Time 


Will next March be a frantic scramble on your part for 
essential figure facts? Will it mean weeks and days of 
overtime and worry for you? 


With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, your 
income tax returns can be filled in as fast as you can copy 
the balances from the daily profit-and-loss statement. 


This plan not only takes care of your income tax report 
more efficiently but also gives you the figure-facts every 
day with which you can definitely control your business. 
You can plan ahead—know when to retrench or expand. 
Month-end trial balances are eliminated. A proved daily 
balance is instantly available. 


Complete financial statements for your banker can be 
made out as fast as the figures can be read. | Customers’ 
statements are ready for mailing on the first of the 
month. Collections are speeded. Cash capital is in- 
creased. Goodwill is built up! 


And the Burroughs systems of accounting are adaptable 
to any kind and size of business. There is aplan to exactly 
meet your special requirements, whatever your business. 


Stop guessing. Stop worrying. Banish the worry of in- 
come tax time. Phone the nearest Burroughs man and 
ask him to show you what Burroughs can do for you. 
Or write us direct. No obligation is incurred. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6584 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 
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piritual aie He transformed a a. prison i the force of 
murderer in Atlanta who was beaten unconscious by a guard 
when Debs interfered. Debs, who had been warned to ‘‘keep 
away,’ washed the blood from the negro’s face, and when he 


recovered consciousness kissed him upon the forehead. The 


murderer broke down and wept. 
_prisoner. 
Locomotive fireman at sixteen, Grand Secretary of the 


Thereafter he was a Ble 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen at twenty-five, Debs 


became President of the American Railway Union in 1893, led 
the strike against the Great Northern Railway in 1894, and leapt 
into national fame overnight. 

Upon the collapse of the 
American Railway Union, Debs 
promised to pay the union’s 
debts, altho he was under. no 
obligation to do so. Debs 
worked for years and eventu- 
ally paid about $20,000 of the 
indebtedness. 

In Woodstock jail Debs 
read the writings of Bellamy, 
Blatchford and Kautsky. Vic- 
tor Berger presented him with 
a copy of Marx’s “Capital” 
and Debs became interested in 
socialism. He stumped for 
Bryan in 1896, as he was still 
a Democrat, and the following 
year announced himself a Soci- 
alist. He soon became popular 
in the Socialist cause. As the 
party’s standard bearer in 1900 
he polled 96,116 votes for the 
Presidential chair; 402,321 in 
1904; 420,973 in 1908; 901,000 
in 1912, and nearly one million 
in 1920. His last campaign 
was conducted from his prison 
eell in Atlanta. 


Photograph by International 


his personality. Luey Robins in ‘“‘War Shadows” tells of a negro | 


crime, Ba Tlook ae Court Ae 20, 
I look the world in the ot for, i 
wrong festers. 


“Gentlemen, I have hoch accused. of apeintoure ae war. 4 
I admit it, gentlemen; Labhor war. I would oppose the war if I | 


stood alone.” 4 

Before sentence was passed on him, Debs eldréat the Court in 
these words: ‘‘ Your Honor, years ago I recognized my kinship 
with all living beings, and I made up my mind that I was not one 


bit better than the meanest of the earth. I said then, and I say _ 


now, that while there is a lower class, I am in it; while there is 
a criminal element, I am of it; while there is a soul in prison, 
I am not free.” 

Debs was a model prisoner. 
His friends worked for his re- 
lease, but President Wilson 
was adamant. President Har- 
ding finally commuted his sen- 
tence. It was during his 
Atlanta term that he described 
his greatest prison experience 
to an interviewer in these 
words: ‘‘I have discovered 
that love is omnipotent. All 
the forces of earth ean not pre- 
vail against it. Hatred, war, 
eruelty, greed and lust must 
all give way before it. It will 
overthrow all tyrannies. It 
will empty all prisons. It will 
not only emancipate the human 
race eventually, but, to a great 
extent, it lifts us individually 
above the struggle while we 
are in the thick of the fight for 
human brotherhood.” 


“The foolish, mistaken, ex- 
asperating, fine old 
has gone,” exclaims the Bal- 
timore Sun, 


man 


in an editorial 


On the platform Debs talked eondudiie: 
in pictures and parables. He THE KISS OF BROTHERHOOD 
deseribed visions of a better Debs died deprived of 
day and left facts and figures This salute was much used among Debs’s followers, accompanying citizenship, but already the 
for the other speakers. Unlike en cee ee sone teu Kena bats Sor is judgment of history is re- 
Bebel and Jaurés, Debs did ci Ce ee bee Ce On ie cease Stor Reson, corded, not against him but 
not help to draw up party pro- against a country that, altho 
grams. While the others took inconceivably powerful, was 


sides quickly, Debs, because of his great love of humanity, was 
unable to reach out and hammer his opponents without hesita- 
tion. But when he saw affairs in his party drifting toward a crisis 
he spoke out. Between 1908 and 1912, sabotage was advocated in 
labor struggles and the idea appeared to be gaining in the Western 
mining regions and in New England. Debs remained silent as 
long as he could, but when he saw how pronounced the drift 
toward sabotage was becoming he made an unequivocal state- 
ment of his position, saying in effect: ‘‘I am not an anarchist. 
I am not a syndiealist. I believe in political action, first, last 
and all the time.” 

Debs’s platform manner was characteristic Thrusting his 
lean body over the platform, he pointed his long index-finger at, 
the audience and hammered out his points. Sometimes he would 
make an all-embracing gesture or clasp or unclasp his hands. 


Debs had little schooling, 
reader all 


says Mr. Stark, but he was a deep 


his life. When he earned his living firing an engine at 
night he slept part of the day and attended school a few hours. 
Of some of his friendships we are told: 

friend of 
advocate of 
Ingersoll and 


As a young man he was an admirer and, later, a 
Susan B. Anthony, and arranged meetings for the 
women’s rights. He was also a friend of Robert G. 
Wendell Phillips. 

The emotional in Debs responded to every appeal. For a long 
time he patiently bore criticism directed at him because he and 
Mrs. Debs had welcomed into their home an errant woman. 

Debs’s violation of the Espionage Law in his Canton speech 
in 1918 was deliberate, according to his friend, James O’ Neal, who 
met him in Terre Haute a few weeks before he went to Canton. 
He resented the policies of President Wilson, and believed he had 
no business being out of jail when others who said the things he 
believed were behind prison. bars. 

To the jury 
presented by the 


Debs said: ‘I have no dispute with the evidence 
Government; no eriticism of the counsel for 
[ would not take back a word of what I believe 
myself from the penitentiary. I am accused of 


the prosecution. 


right to save 


yet too cowardly to grant civie rights to one honest dissident. 


Recalling his friendships with Eugene Field, James Whiteomb 
Riley and other literary lights, the New York Evening World 
pronounces Debs a poet, and remarks: 


His heart dominated his head—good as it was. 
know him and hate him. No one could know him and have con- 
tempt for him. It was easy to regret his political course, but 
no one could doubt the sincerity of his course. He paid the 
penalty of this course with a gallantry that commands the 
respect of all. He never begged. He never whined. Thus the 
dying Debs with trembling fingers wrote for his wife, as he was 
sinking into the final coma, his own epitaph: 


No one could 


“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the seroll— 
[am the master of my fate 
[am the captain of my soul.” 


As a human being, 
a rare personage 
his fellow men. 


, as a friend, 
one seldom met his lke. 


as aman as a neighbor, he was 


He wanted to serve 


Of Debs as an orator, if such he could be ealled, the Springfield 


Union gives a depressing picture: 


For the intelligent non-Socialist to hear Eugene V. Debs speak 
was to be sorely disappointed. He was not a brilliant orator, 
compelling his audience temporarily to accept a dubious argu- 
ment by shrewd manipulation of facts and rousing bursts of 
invigorating rhetoric. Instead, Debs did not hesitate to employ 
all the stale shibboleths, all the outworn words and phrases, all 
the ready-made ideas of the common variety of Socialist soap-box 
exhorter. 

But he did have something that these others do not have, and 
in large measure it accounted for his suecess. He had a charming 
and magnetic personality. He had, moreover, a warming love 
for his fellow men. Kindly, resigned, yet fiercely devoted to his 


Extra hands—when you need them 


When your desk is piled high with work to be 
done, and you find yourself plagued with a 
mass of pressing detail, you would give a lot 
for an extra pair of hands. 


You cannot get these hands literally, but you 
can get them in effect by making use of the 
right printed forms. Every modern business 
house uses some printed forms—invoices, let- 
terheads, work sheets, requisitions. These are 
just a few of the more commonly used printed 
forms that help to keep the wheels of business 
turning. 


There are printed forms for many purposes, 
and the more liberally you use them the less 
time it takes to get work done. There are forms 
for conference reports, for recording decisions, 
for appointments, for routing important in- 
formation—and for many, many other appli- 
cations. 


These forms invite the pen, pencil and type- 
writer because they are so easy to 
fill out. Once filled out, they estab- 
lish dates, authors, time of receipt, 
and reduce the chances of error and 
\\ misunderstanding. With printed 
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forms there is a place for everything, and every- 
thing is usually in its place. Study your busi- 
ness with a view to making greater use of printed 
forms. And when you make a decision, keep in 
mind that you cannot do better than print 
these forms on Hammermill Bond. 


Hammermill Bond is known everywhere as 
an ideal paper for printed forms. It comes in 
twelve colors and white, making different forms 
easy to identify. It is priced reasonably and is 
standardized in quality. Hammermill Bond 
has the right surface for pen, pencil, typewriter, 
carbon, and printing. And it is made to stand 
rough usage. 


You can secure Hammermill Bond when you 
want it. Printers know it, and many have it in 
stock at all times. 


It may be of assistance to you to look for 
suggestions in the Working Kit of printed 
forms which we have prepared. We shall be 
glad to send this to you without 
charge or obligation, together with 
samples of Hammermill Bond. When 
you write us, please use your busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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reel political and economic principles, he won the love and 
admiration of his followers. © 

His declaration of thirty years ago that he would consecrate 

his life to the emancipation of the workingman sounds pitiful, 
even ludicrous, nowadays. While the present status of the 
American worker arouses world-wide envy, the influence of Debs 
in creating it was virtually : negligible. His consecration was 
in vain. 

In vain, and yet, doubtless, it gave Mr. Debs solid SauRteetion: 
Tne réle of martyr was a congenial one to him. We do not doubt 
that Mr. Debs, without abandoning a bit of his sincerity, thor- 
oughly enjoyed his imprisonment in 1918 for obstructing the 
draft. He willingly admitted his guilt, offered no evidence in his 
own defense, refused to ask for release, accepted his fate resign- 
edly, even happily, and devoted himself to good deeds among his 
fellow prisoners. But, tho his martyrdom savored of theatri- 
calism, it does not necessarily follow that it was accepted 
hypocritically. Great mistakes and hollow gestures are made by 
men whose sincerity is unquestionable. 


That he was ‘‘a sort of Whitcomb Riley turned politically- 
minded” is the judgment of Heywood Broun, who continues, in 
his New York World column: 


It does not seem to me that he was a great man. At least. 


he was not a great intellect. But Woodward has argued per- 
suasively that neither was George Washington. In summing up 
the Father of His Country, this most recent biographer says in 
effect that all Washington had was character. By any test such 
as that Debs was great. Certainly he had character. There was 
more of goodness in him than bubbled up in any other American 
of his day. He had some humor, or otherwise a religion might 
have been built up about him, for he was thoroughly Messianic. 
And it was a strange quirk which set this gentle, sentimental 
Middle-Westerner in the leadership of a party often fierce and 
militant. 

Tho not a Christian by any precise standard, Debs was the 
Christian-Socialist type. That, I’m afraid, is outmoded. He 
did feel that wrongs could be righted by touching the compassion 
of the world. Perhaps they can. It has not happened yet. Of 
eold, logical Marxianism, Debs possest very little. He was never 
the brains of his party. I never met him, but I read many of his 
speeches, and most of them seemed to be second-rate utterances. 
But when his great moment came a miracle occurred. Debs 
made a speech to the Judge and jury at Columbus after his con- 
viction, and to me it seems one of the most beautiful and moving 
passages in the English language. He was for that one afternoon 
touched with inspiration. If anybody told me that tongues of 
fire danced upon his shoulders as he spoke, I would believe it. . . . 

Something was in Debs, seemingly, that did not come out 
unless you saw him. I’m told that even those speeches of his 
which seemed to any reader indifferent stuff, took on vitality 
from his presence. A hard-bitten Socialist told me once, ‘‘Gene 
Debs is the only one who can get away with the sentimental 
mummery that’s been tied onto Socialism in this country. 
Pretty nearly always it gives me a swift pain to go around to 
meetings and have people call me ‘comrade.’ That’s a lot of 
bunk. But the funny part of it is that when Debs says ‘ comrade’ 
it’s allright. He meansit. That old man with the burning eyes 
actually believes that there can be such a thing as the brother- 
hood of man. And that’s not the funniest part of it. As long as 
he’s around I believe it myself.” j 


The general agreement as to the goodness of the Debs heart 
is matched by a general agreement as to a certain wrongness of 
the Debs head. 


Every American has a full and complete right to advocate a 
change in governmental methods by orderly processes; Debs 
urged some of his followers to take up guns and fight. And after 
the ‘vicious Bolsheyvist Government in Russia gained supreme 
power, he frequently exprest his approval of that Government. 
Moreover, when the United States had joined with the allied 
Powers in their, war against Prussianism, which was governmen- 
tal tyranny, Debs attempted to interfere with his country’s war- 


As the Richmond Times-Dispatch puts it: 


making preparations and war-making efforts. Then, too, he was 
menacing. 
Arthur Brisbane, in his To-day column, says Mr, Debs “was 


killed by imprisonment inflicted upon him for saying what he 
thought about the war.” That is in Mr. 
tic vein—and the thought of Mr. Brisbane as a Socialist is funny 
but it means nothing. Mr. Debs was imprisoned, and properly, 
for attempting to obstruct the operation of the draft under the 
laws of the United States. He was ‘“‘killed”’ after he had reached 
the ripe age of seventy years. A good many thousands of Ameri- 
cans were actually killed by enemies of America while they were 
battling to uphold what Mr. Debs was seeking to destroy—-and 
they were killed in their twenties. 


3risbane’s best socialis- 


efforts of beast and man. 
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WHEN “HEY, RUBE!” WAS A CUE FOR © 
BROKEN HEADS 


HE CIRCUS BATTLE-CRY, with its plood-curdling 
_ significance, is not heard to-day as often as of yore. It 
rings through the tents only in moments of direst peril, 
when the very life of the performers is threatened. It is “the 
signal to clear the lot of every one who does not belong to the 


show, no matter how it is done—with seats, stakes, apparatus, 


anything that comes to hand. And it means life for the circus 
and death to all outsiders,” explains Josephine DeMott Robin- 
son. In her career as a bareback-rider she had encountered 
many hairbreadth escapes before she first heard the sinister 
shout of ‘Hey, Rube!” | 
roared as the tents fell. While in Mexico, she had trespassed on 
a bandit’s special preserve, and ended by making friends with the 
outlaw chief himself. She had been behind runaways, with her 
father vainly trying to hold the madly galloping team. She 
had been in railroad wrecks, and relates that in one of them ‘‘ the 
car which telescoped our car stopt only a foot from us.” But, 
perhaps, the most exciting experience described in her book, 
“The Circus Lady’ (Crowell), is the one which took place when 
she was still a young girl, and was with the show in Barboursville, 
Kentucky. It was then that she heard for the first time the 
dread ery of ‘‘Hey, Rube!” never to forget its vivid horror. It 
happened that Barboursville was the boiling-point of a country- 
side feud of long standing at the time the show stumbled into it. 
The big top struck town ‘‘on a day that called for the best 
The clayey soil through which we 
pulled to get there wore out the horses, the men were muddy 
and tired out, and we found the whole town full of moonshine 
and gun-shooting.”’” There is one unbreakable law of the circus, 
‘*The show must go on,” and altho some of the managers thought 
it better to ‘“‘skip the stand,’’ others decided that, as the show 
had been widely heralded throughout the surrounding country, 
it was better to go on. So show they did, Mrs. Robin- 
son tells us, and while the parade went off fairly well, the crowd 
in the tent was noisy and unmanageable, and evidently bent on 
making trouble with a show of their own. The sheriff, who was 
afterward found to be one of the principals in the feud, had 
warned the performers there would probably be some shooting, 
but to try to give the show as best they could. 
succeeded in spite of interruptions, until— 


They almost 


Near the end of the performance, when the crowd was begin- 
ning to try to pull the performers from their horses, one of the 
final acts was made ready—a man riding four horses abreast. 
The call came to clear the track, since the horses came out of 
the tents at a gallop, but it was impossible to get a clearing for 
them to come out. The horses, hearing the music, which was 
their cue, became uncontrollable, so the sheriff’s aid was hur- 
riedly sought. With the equestrian director he tried to clear 
the needed space, but the moonshine-crazed people would not 
move. The curtains had been parted for the horses, and they 
were plunging out, so the sheriff pushed the people aside just 
as the horses rushed out. 

Next minute the son of the ex-sheriff pulled his gun and 
shot the sheriff. 

Immediately, as if at a signal, the feud rioters on both sides 
came to the aid of their friends and relatives, and in a flash 
the tent was in an uproar. 

People were falling through seats, 


some were forming little 
groups for a real battle. 


In all this noise the horses became 
unmanageable, and then some one started the ery, ‘‘The show 
people are killing us!”’ 

By this time firing was plentiful from all directions. Of 
course the show people knew that their very lives depended 
on keeping their heads until they could reach shelter and let 
these infuriated people either come to their senses or finish 
killing each other. The show people were in for it too, for the 
town people knew the sheriff had been shot defending them. 
The showmen were trying to gather in their horses, realizing 
that they had no real arms to fight with, and make their way 
by degrees into the outer tents, when, from out the graying air 
came that dreaded terrible ery of ‘‘Hey, Rube!” uttered by one 
more timorous and with less sense than the others. : 

Governor Robinson, one of the owners of the show, ignoring 
the bullets, stood up on a bench, his arms uplifted, erying, ‘‘No, 


She had been in tornadoes, when lions © 
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our jeweler will he DP You make this (hridnas lye 
| abjays ‘for your other | 


Pi 
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fhe treasure house 


of beautiful and usoful 
Giets 


No WONDER THE 
ENCHANTED AISLES 
of the Jewelry Score 
represent, to all of us, 
a Land of Dreams ¥ 
Come True 9 Here ib was Father who donned dreamed of, and longed for. 
you'll find the one 


perfect present for 


DS ap RO SO and Santa whiskers. But through all the coming years. 
list... Your jeweler Mother, bless her dear old 
has a_ selection for 
every purse, ever} 
person, ome every making Christmas a day of 

personality. ; 


Viteldh7| 
I feweled ~ OIEIUL 
c r 


the padded-pillow costume Something she will treasure 


Of course, Mother won't tell 
heart, was busy every minute, hat she wants. She’s so care- 
aL ful never even to hint of her 
happy memories for us all. desire. But there are ways of 


And nowisn't itabout timeto finding out! Your jeweler will 


give Mother a real Christmas? be happy to help. And what 


fun it will be to catch the love- 
This year let’s select some light sparkling in her eyes on 


Jeweled gift that she has Christmas morning! 


5b 


Beer isS THAT LAS? 


Consult your Jeweler 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES — 


_ Continued 


dozens of pasteboard shoe boxes, each con- 


whisky, with the consignees on hand to 
receive them. 


The departing station agent, we are told, 
confest at the last moment that he was not 
sick, at all, but that Nowata was “too 
tough”? a place for him. It was too late, 
however, for Seymour to resign; besides, he 
knew it would not be accepted! He was in 
for the excitement he craved. And _ it 
was not long in coming: 


The third night after I had taken charge, 
just after the train from Coffeyville had 
passed, I was in the office checking up my 
ticket case when I was startled by a blood- 
freezing war-whoop and the bang-bang of 
a big .45. Then a drunken half-breed 
Indian staggered into the office. He hesi- 
tated a moment, sent two bullets whizzing 
through the ceiling, put up his gun and 
began to powwow to me, making rapid 
signs. My hair formed a topknot on my 
head, and I knew I was a goner, when a 
cowboy in the waiting-room yelled: ‘‘He’s 
stewed and friendly, and wants you to 
take a drink with him—better humor him 
some.”’ 
and I made haste to humor him. 


HE chief difference between’ 

the Ever-Ready Blade and 
the hollow-groundstraight razor 
is that Ever-Ready has the keenést 
edge in the world. Both have the 
same bevel edge—the same rigid 
backbone. But Ever-Ready is 
ground toa microscopic edge by 
scientific methods that cannot 
be used in straight razor manu- 
facture. 

Examine the Ever-Ready. 
Compare itssturdiness, its thick- 
ness, to the wafer type of safety 
razor blade. You'll seewhy Ever- 


Ready gives a smoother’shave, Ae: Per 
he We. Mae he "A y f= 
a cleaner'shaveand more chee: about five inches above my pillow. Sey 


It cannot flex and scbapér’tt eral days later, Heck Thomas, noted United 


has to give an even stroke that 
doesn’t miss a hair. 


Men Brag 
About Ever-Ready Razors 
because they’re the finest razors 
that ever smoothed a face. Re- 
member if your old Ever-Ready 
Razorisn’t giving youthe world’s 
best shaves, our service depart- 
ment willreplace itfree.Senditto 


volvers; then, ping! went a sound against 
the wall of the room, immediately followed 
by a spatting sound just over my.head. I 


Winchester in hand, followed by other 
marshals, bringing..in dead and wounded 
men. There had been a slight misunder- 
standing between a bunch of bandits and 
the marshals, resulting in two dead mar- 
shals and four bandits shot to smithereens. 

The dead and wounded were laid out on 
the floor of the waiting-room and. office, 
first-aid treatment given, and they were 
kept there for hours waiting for a train 
to Fort Smith, while I stept around over 


Giese a eos CORP. their bodies attending to my duties. 

prea Scenes of this character were common. 

Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere That night I resigned, but it did no 
good. 


I became known to all the boys on the 
wire as a tenderfoot, and they roasted me 
incessantly. It the suddenness of 
the happenings that got on my nerves. 
Things could be running as smoothly as 
a Sunday in a Vermont village. Then, 
without warning, the lid would fly off and 
hell would break loose for a few moments; 


was 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 


then everything would become quickly 
calm and serene again. As the days 


passed I became more accustomed to the 
general run of things, and resigned only 
once or twice a week, instead of daily, as 
formerly. 


One day, just about dusk, continues Mr. 
Seymour, he was chatting with the night 
the 


without warning: 


operator in office. Suddenly, and 


The office door was kicked open, and we 
found ourselves looking into the barrels of 


two big and ugly-looking .45’s, held in the 


taining two quarts of genuine Kentucky 


The Indian produced a bottle,. 
ee 

One night, after I had been at Nowata 
about ten days, I was awakened by loud) 
whoops and the. rapid fire of heavy re= 


got up, lit a lamp and found a .45 hognose’ | 
bullet imbedded in the head of the bed; 


| which eight men were killed. 


States marshal, bustled into the depot, | 


Pa 
"4 


al 
gl 


I was going to receive another invitation 
to drink when Bill Doolin, with a month’s 
beard on his face, smiled and said: ‘‘ Howdy, 


unlocked? ”’ 


‘‘Tt’s unlocked; just pull the door open.”’ 
Then Doolin grinned, stuck his .45 in his 

holster, and said: ‘‘Well, that’s right 

nice of you to have it unlocked and ready 


while I relieves Jay Gould of some of the 
railroad fare us fellows has been payin’ 
on this jerkwater road.” 


money drawers, set them on top of the safe, 
picked up an empty shot sack used for 
coin, and emptied six hundred and forty- 
odd dollars belonging to the night operator 
—his savings for a year past. Doolin 
took a buckskin cord, tied the neck of the 
sack securely to his belt, took out his..45 
and grinningly remarked, as the two of 
them backed out of the office: ‘“‘Sorry we 
can’t stay and be social-like, but we’s in 
somewhat of a hurry.” 

The next moment the sound of horses’ 
hoofs could be heard, and several bullets 
plunked through the eaves of the building, 
and Nowata again dropt back into its 
calm and peaceful pose. 

There were four bandits in this hold-up, 
«Bill Doolin, ‘‘ Bitter Creek,’ ‘‘ Dynamite”’ 
gDick, and Bob Dalton. The last-named 
held the horses and stood guard with 
“Dynamite” Dick, while Doolin and 
| ‘Bitter Creek”’ took the coin. It is said 
that the money from this hold-up financed 
ithe Dalton boys’ raid on the Coffeyville 
Shank. Be that as it may, the band rode 
“through the outskirts of Nowata the night 
‘before the morning of that eventful and dis- 
astrous raid on the Coffeyville bank, in 
The plate 
glass in the window of the bank was per- 
forated with bullet-holes, and signs of the 
shooting could be seen in the walls of the 
buildings all around the square. Pine 
boards were laid from the ground up to the 
top of a lumber pile, and the dead bandits 
stretched out side by side, with their rifles 
lying across their bodies. 


The tenderfoot station agent, after a trip 
to Coffeyville to view the scene of the battle 
with the bank bandits, returned to Nowata 


and wired in his regular tri-weekly resig- 


nation. But the railroad company still 
refused to accept it, and as he was under 
bond, Seymour had to ‘‘stick.’? Mean- 


while 


The bang of the .45 was heard daily. 
One afternoon I was sitting in the office, 
dozing and thinking of Louisiana, when 


some one began ealling ‘“‘N. W.,” my 
station call. I answered, and my pal at 
Fort Smith said: ‘‘Well, you tenderfoot 


sap, we are going to send a man up there 
to relieve you. ”’ 

My relief came—a boy named Richards, 
who had been agent down the line a short 
distance. He had a wife and two children. 
I remarked to him: ‘‘Richards, you’re a 
simp for coming up here. If some of the 
| bunch doesn’t kill you, your wife and chil- 
dren may get hit with stray bullets.” 

“Rats,” he replied, ‘‘I have been in the 
‘B. I. T.’ (Beautiful Indian Territory) ten 
years. I savvy these fellers. They never 
bother me.” 

Six months later he was shot and killed 
as he sat in his office chair. 


| hands of Bill Doolin and “Bitter Creek” 
Newcomb, members of the Dalton brothers’ — 
band of train- and bank-robbers. I thought — 


boys, just a friendly social call. Safe 


I realized it was a hold-up and answered: 


if. 


to be opened. You watch ’em ‘Bitter,’ 


Doolin opened the safe, took out the two ~ 
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news may be NEWS 


Newspapers are printed on a modern press 
at the rate of about 40,000 an hour. With 
a battery of such presses, editions of hun- as 
dreds of thousands are published in a few 
hours every day. 


G-E Motorized Power, flexible, dependable 
and easily controlled, is the means by which 
the afternoon’s happenings throughout the 
world become news for early evening read- 
ing—and dispatches received long after 
midnight are read at the breakfast table. 
No other form of power is better fitted to 
drive the mass of cylinders, rollers and 
gears which, at the touch of a button, trans- 
form,a roll of blank paper into one of the 
world’s most potent influences. 


G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control —it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected 


Sturdy, reliable and economical, G-E Mo- 
torized Power is fitted to every type of 
printing press, from the giant high-speed 
machines of the great metropolitan dailies 


to all types of industrial 


machines or household 
appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 


to the smallest job press. 


OTORIZED POWER | 
~fitted toevery need |_| 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


= 
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HOW PAINTERS AND POETS DEIFIED THE 
ORIGINAL BOXING “CHAMP” 


HE FIRST CHAMPION BRUISER of history had 

a business card designed and engraved by the great 

Hogarth, and his portrait was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and his prowess was sung by the poets of his day— 
two hundred years ago. This mighty man was James Figg, 
who in the year 1719 opened an amphitheater in Tottenham 
Court Road, London, and there ‘“‘met all comers with back- 
sword, quarterstaff, or bare knuckles.’”’ His amphitheater, 
relates Mitchell Rawson in 
the New York Times, ‘‘ became 
what Madison Square Gar- 
den is to-day—the chief center 
of professional practise of the 
manly art of self-defense. 
Thackeray deseribes it in ‘The 
Virginians,’ taking great liber- 
ties with chronology.”’ From 
James Figg to Gene Tun- 
ney, the-sueccession of cham- 
pions comes straight down 
by what Mr. Rawson ealls 
‘‘a quite unmystical laying 
on of fists,’ and the ancient 
James is eredited with being 
one of the ‘‘fathers and found- 
ers of the sport which has 
of late years netted such 
golden returns’ to Tex Rick- 
ard.’”’ He was an Oxfordshire 
man, this forerunner of Jem 
Mace, John L. Sullivan, Bob 
Fitzsimmons and Jack Demp- 
sey. Sir James Thornhill, 
who painted his portrait, evi- 
dently had a taste for the 
seamy side of life, for he also 
executed a portrait of Jack 
Sheppard, hero of a hundred 
legends of robbery and jail- 
breaking. Most of our knowl- 
edge of Figg, says Mr. Rawson, 
is derived from ‘‘A Treatise 
on the Useful Science of De- 


Td, 


Master ff 


Masi 
BATE 


y /- more 


have had a shrewd 


” 


fence,’ a rare volume written 


by a certain Captain Godfrey, 
one of his most enthusiastic pupils. The writer thus describes 
him: 


“Tn Figg, strength, resolution and unparalleled judgment con- 
spired to form a matchless master. There was a majesty shone 
in his countenance and blazed in all his actions beyond all I ever 
saw. His right leg bold and firm, and his left, which could hardly 
ever be disturbed, gave him the surprising advantage already 
proved, and struck his adversary with despair and panie.”’ 

Evidently footwork was not one of James’s specialties. As 
a matter of fact, boxing was with him only a side-line. Sword 
and cudgel were his primary weapons, and his only fight of which 
we have a detailed account was fought with both implements 
against a challenger named Sutton, familiarly known as ‘‘the 
Gravesend Pipemaker.” This account was written in verse by 
Dr. John Byrom, and tells us how 


Long was the great Figg, by the prize-fighting swains, 
Sole monarch acknowledged of Marybone plains; 

To the towns far and near did his glory extend, 

And swam down the river from Thame to Gravesend— 


where Mr. Sutton heard of it 
stanzas the match is deseribed. 


and defied it. In ten graphie 
Sutton met defeat, but 


’T was his fate, not his fault, that constrained him to yield, 
And thus the great Figo remained Lord of the Field! 


And lord of the field he continued to be, instructing the nobility 
and gentry in his ‘‘useful science’’ and developing many sturdy 
professionals who entertained the patrons of his amphitheater 


ble 

hand in Orford Road 

tue court lecichas Gentle 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH ENGRAVED THIS CARD FOR FIGG 
Gene Tunney’s predecessor, the first champion ‘ pug,” 
turn for business, besides being ‘‘a fust-class 
fightin’ man”"’ and a theme for poets and painters. 


ar 


_by battering each other up and down the stage. At every fair 
held in the neighborhood of London the champion’s booth was 


= 
9 
~ 

\ 


set up and he hurled his proud challenge to all comers. ‘There is_ 
no record of his ever having been defeated. Perhaps this is one 


of history’s secrets. 
In 1734, on the death of Figg, his place was taken by George 


Taylor, who was beaten by Jack Broughton, one of the supreme 


heroes of pugilism. Broughton was long known in England as 


the Father of the Prize Ring, and the title was fully deserved. 


It was he who framed the first code of boxing rules. . 


These pre-Queensberry rules, which were framed for a more. 
stolid style of bruising than that of the present day, and which 


held sway over fistic activities 
for nearly a hundred years, 
were as follows: 


be chalked in the middle of the 


a fall, or being parted from the 
rails, each second is to bring his 
man to the side of the square 
and place him opposite to the 
other, and till they are fairly 
set-to at the lines it shall not 
be lawful for the one to strike 
the other. 

2. That, in order to prevent 
any disputes as to the time 
a man lies after a fall, if the 
second does not bring his man 
to the side of the square within 
the space of half a minute, he 
shall be deemed a beaten man. 

3. That, in every main bat- 
tle, no person whatever shall 
be upon the stage except the 
principals and their seconds; 
the same rule to be observed in 
bye-battles, except that in the 
latter Mr. Broughton is al- 
lowed to be upon the stage to 
keep decorum and to assist 
gentlemen in getting to their 
places; provided always he does 
not interfere in the battle; and 
whoever presumes to infringe 
these rules, to be turned im- 
mediately out of the house. 
Everybody is to quit the stage 
as soon as the champions are 
stript, before they set-to. 

4. That no champion be 
deemed beaten unless he fails 
coming up to the line in the 
limited time, or that his own 
second declares him beaten. 
No second is to be allowed to ask his man’s adversary any ques- 
tions or advise him to give out. 

5. That, in bye-battles, the winning man to have two-thirds 
of the money given, which shall be publicly divided upon the 
stage, notwithstanding any private agreement to the contrary. 

6. That to prevent disputes, in every main battle, the princi- 
pals shall, on the coming on the stage, choose from among the 
gentlemen present two umpires, who shall absolutely decide all 
disputes that may arise about the battle; and if the two umpires 
can not agree, the said umpires to choose a third, who is to 
determine it. 

7. That no person is to hit his adversary when he is down, or 
seize him by the ham, the breeches, or any part below the waist; 
a man on his knees to be reckoned down. 

These primitive regulations were promulgated in the year 
1743. Not until 1888 were they superseded. Then, following the 
death of an individual called Brighton Bill after a fight with 
Owen Swift, a more elaborate set of rules was drawn up. They 
came to be known all over the English-speaking world as the 
London Prize Ring Rules and they lasted until bare-knuckle 
fighting came to an end. All of John L. Sullivan’s great battles, 
with the exception of the one with Corbett, were fought under 
the London rules, and as Corbett won with gloves under the 
Marquis of Queensberry code John L. died the undefeated 
champion of the old régime. 
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appears to 


Not only did Broughton lay down a clear and definite standard 
for the conduct of pugilistie matches, says Mr. Rawson, but he is 


als) responsible for the important innovation of using boxing- 


1. That a square of a yard 


stage; and at every set-to after — 


ah 


_ 
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RUTES FOR WEAR and whirl- 

ing punishment. Put these big, 
husky Millers on any car —and let 
those who will worry about tire ills— 
safety is a certainty with Millers. 

They ask no quarter of toughest 
roads—or burning speeds. They take 
brutality as it comes—they deliver sur- 
passing wear —in action! 

The broad, flat contact surface of 
Miller’s exclusive Geared-to-the-Road 
tread runs even with the road. With 
light or heavy load—the entire width 
of this famous tread is ov the road- 
taking wear evenly—therefore slowly. 
It’s uneven spotty wear that puts bal- 
loon tires on the scrap heap long 
before their time. 


First—flat, Geared -to-the-Road tread— 
demand this unique development in 
tire construction. Demand Millers— 
and you get the safety and certainty 
of wear this vital feature brings. 


Second—demand the tires you buy 
embody the costly “uniflex’”’ process. 
Miller discovered it—pioneered it in 
Miller Balloons, eliminating inside 
friction and wear—heretofore ruth- 
less scourge of balloon tire life. 


Third—demand Millers, because 
Miller knows rubber—knows the secret 
of putting rubber into tires through 
thirty-four years of bui/ding tires that 


deliver surpassing wear—in actio2! 


l 
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Le E Mag a ie bie RB Reeves: BER COMPAN Y 
of N. Y. 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. 
Albany Buffalo ef es rae ‘ 
Atlanta Cedar Rapids Columbus Grand Rapids Los Angeles 
Baltimore Charlotte Dallas Houston — Memphis 
Birmingham Chicago Denver Indianapolis Milwaukee 
Seaton’. Cincinnati Detroit Jacksonville Minneapolis 
Brooklyn Cleveland Prie Kansas City Newark 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOU 


T THE WORLD. DEALERS WHEREVER THERE 


eR? UP pip aire 


DEALERS: 
Miller dealers stay with Miller 
because they do business un- 
der a staying franchise—and 
a paying franchise. Miller 
profits have put many a tire 
dealer in a position of high 
business repute in his com- 
munity. Forinformation 
concerning the Miller Fran- 

| chise in your territory com- 
municate with us, 


The Tire Builder says— 


“Tf one comes back 


I’m penalized 3 


Branches at 


w San Francisco 
New Orleans St. Louis 
New York Phoenix Syracuse 
Oklahoma City Pittsburgh Toledo 
Omaha Portland Utica 


Washington 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rochester 


ARE 


Philadelphia 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 


THE annual rain fall in the 
United States would weigh 
over three and one-half 
trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is 
drawn up to the clouds by 
the unseen but effective 
power of the sun; repre- 
senting energy equivalent 
to three hundred billion 


horse-power. 


The annual telephone 
conversations total over 
twenty-five billion a year. 
Assilently as sunlight, elec- 
tricity, mastered by the 
human mind, carries the 


voices of the nation. 


There must be the man- 
power of 300,000 individ- 
uals to build, maintain and 
operate” the telephone 


system. 


There must be the 
money-power of over 
seven hundred million dol- 
lars a year to pay for oper- 
ating the plant, in addition 
to three billion dollars in- 


vested in the plant. 


The rain sustains life; 
the telephone furnishes 
for 


swift Communication 


the nation, and they are 
alike in requiring a vast 


amount of unscen energy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMPANY 


AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


BE ICL 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
WARD 


YEAR 


MLD) 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN 


SYSTEM 


BELL SYSTEM 


LOOKS FOR- 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


eee im 
_ newspapers of February, 
the following Seria 


“Mr . Broughton proposes, with: ‘proper 


assistance, to open an academy at his house 


“in the~Haymarket for the instruction ca 
those who are willing to be instructed i 

the mystery of boxing, where the whole 
theory and practise of that truly British 
art, with all the numerous stops, blows, 
eross-buttocks, ete., incident to combatants 
will be fully taught ‘and explained, and that 
persons of quality.and distinction may not 
be debarred from entering into a course of 
those lectures, they will be given with the 
utmost tenderness and regard to the deli- 
cacy of the frame and constitution of the 
pupil, for which reason mufflers are pro- 


\ vided that will effectually secure them from 


a 
- 


| 


‘tain of the Boxers! 


the inconveniency of black eyes, broken 


jaws and bloody noses.” 

Even so, they must have been rathcr 
strenuous “‘Jectures.”’ 

Captain Godfrey grows eloquent over 


‘the mighty Jack. “‘Advance, brave Brough- 


“Thee I pronounce Cap- 
What is it that he 
wants? -Has he not all that others want 
and all the best can have? Strength equal 
to what is human, skill and judgment equal 
to what can be acquired and a bottom 
spirit never to pronounce the word ‘enough.’ 
Broughton steps firmly in, bids a weleome 
to the coming blow, receives it with his 
guardian arm, then, with a general sum- 
mons of his swelling muscles and his firm 
body seconding his arm and supplying it 
with all its weight, pours the pile-driving 
foree upon his man.” 

Broughton became even more of a lion 
than Figg had been. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, ‘brother to King George II, was 
his patron and once took him to the Conti- 
nent and showed him the erack regiment of 
tall grenadiers raised by Frederick the 
Great. On being asked by the Duke what 
he thought of them as fighting material, 
Broughton replied with a smile: ‘‘Why, 
your Royal Highness, I should have no 
objection to fight the whole regiment, only 
be kind enough to allow me a breakfast 
between each battle.”’ 

But the years were passing. Captain 
Godfrey,’ who published his ‘treatise’ 
while Broughton was still champion, had 
exprest the belief that his hero would never 
“trust a battle to a waning age.”’ Like the 
majority of champions, however, Brough- 
ton did that very thing. His downfall came 
at the hands of a young butcher named 
Jack Slack. At first the fight was all in the 
old champion’s favor, but Slack succeeded 
in closing both The Duke of 
Cumberland eried from the ringside: 

“What are you about, Broughton? 
ean’t fight! You’re beat!” 

And the falling idol answered helplessly: 
““T ean’t see my man, your Highness—I’m 


ton!” he eries. 


his eyes. 


You 


blind, but not beat! Only let me see my 
man and he shall not gain the day yet!” 
But he could not see his man and Jack 
Slack reigned in his stead. 

The defeat of Broughton, we read, was 


the end of legally 


Theneeforward: 


followed by permitted 


prize-fighting in London. 
The sport was carried on in highways 


and byways, far from the disapproving eyes 
of the authorities. Mighty champions 
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SE LE SE IS a 


) en you buy an electric 
yy refrigerator ask these 
questions: 


Is the organization that builds it 
permanent and reliable? 


Are ‘its dependability and econ- 
omy thoroughly established? 


4 


Frigidaire is a product of 
General Motors. 


More Frigidaires are in use 
- today than all other makes of 
, electric refrigerators combined. 


RIGIDAIRE offers more value for the price than 
any other electric refrigerator. For example, 
Model M-5-2, illustrated at the right, has over five 
cubic feet of food stor: age capacity. The cooling 


mechanism has sufficient extra capacity to freeze ice 
quickly on the hottest of days 


It is quiet and economical in operation. It has 
the absolute dependability of all Frigidaires. The 
thoroughly insulated metal cabinet is be aatibully 
finished inside and outside in gleaming white, and 
the price is only $225 f. o. b. Dayton. All Frigidaire 
for household or commercial use may be purchase d 
on the General Motors deferred payment si in. 


A copy of the Frigidaire Catalog may be had on 
request by addressing Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, or at any sales office. all 
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eoar 
of all lake 
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45 ig°1.50 less 
. per ton! 


What would it mean to you to cut a 
dollar a ton off your annual coal bill? 
Think how that would boost your 
profit margin! 


Erie manufacturers gain by the short haul 
from Pennsylvania coal fields. They also 
enjoy low freight rates on all-water ship- 
ments of bulk raw materials (iron ote, 
pulpwood, etc.). Semi-finished metal and 
parts are available from local and nearby 
sources. Here are real dollar savings in 
plant operation and manufacturing costs. 


But low-cost coal and raw materials 
are only two of the many advantages 
Erie offers. Get the full story in detail 
from our big new book of vital facts, 
“5 Great Advantages.” 


Book of Reliable Facts— 
Free to You 

Send coupon for ‘5 Great Advantages.” 
32 pages of sound facts and figures. Worth 
careful study by every industrial executive. 
Basic facts clearly presented —a true pic- 
ture of the full-handed opportunities Erie 
offers you. Write our Industrial Board 
for a survey of Erie’s 5-fold advantages 
and their application to your problems. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
City of 45 great advantages 


1, Rich Overnight Market 


ys 2. Swift Deliveries to 
y N Nation's Big Buyers 
de “e 3. Raw Materials, Parts 


: Easily Available 
4. Steady, Intelligent, 


Trained Workers 
5. Cheap Coal—Good Water 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 
Erie, Penna. 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Great 
Advantages.”’ | 
| 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 


rose and fell, and the prize-ring became the 
most popular of English sports, but, like 
the post of Prime Minister, it was not 
officially recognized. by the law. 


All the earliest battles were held on railed . 


stages and men were sometimes seriously 
hurt by falling against the rails or striking 
the hard boards of the platform with their 
heads. About the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it was found more conveni- 
ent and desirable to fight on turf in a roped 
ring, which was usually twenty-four feet 
square. The modern ring, padded, is sel- 
dom larger than eighteen feet square, in 
spite of the Queensberry rule that provides 
for the traditional twenty-four. 

Like most other things, the art of boxing 
has progressed since the days of Figg and 
Broughton. The fights that they knew 
seem to have been based on the idea of 
standing up to your man and slugging away 
at him. If you could parry his blow you 
did so, but you never gave ground unless 
you had to. The famous Tom Cribb, some 
seventy years after Broughton, introduced 
what was described as ‘‘milling on the 
retreat,’ and the uppercut was apparently 
first used by a Jew, Samuel Elias, cele- 
brated in the ring as ‘‘ Dutch Sam,”’ in 1804. 

A rough game was the old bare-knuckle 
sport, whose practitioners never dreamed 
that Broughton’s ‘‘mufflers’? would ever 
actually be used in a fight for the cham- 
pionship. 


HORRORS! STEAM AND STEEL IN 
DREAMING VENICE 


READFUL news to the effect that 

Venice had ‘‘absorbed a piece of the 
mainland and was constructing a great 
port—a deliberate Hoboken—on its new 
mainland shore’ brought an inquisitive 
visitor to St. Mark’s Square a few days 
ago, “to see what violence was being done 
to the loveliest and laziest spot in the 
world. Thus Clair Price, writing in the 
New York Times magazine, prepares us 
for a startling tale of sacrilege; but he 


” 


continues in this reassuring vein: 


The visitor sank into a chair at Florian’s 
and sucked a cooling drink through a straw 
while looking around for evidences of the 
new port. There didn’t appear to be any. 
St. Mark’s was still there, the rebuilt 
campanile towered up at one and 
around behind the ecampanile the pink and 
cream palace of the doges was still standing, 
altho it could not be seen from Florian’s. 
It was all there as it has been for nearly a 
thousand years—a fantasy, an iridescent 
bubble, an ephemeral bit of sea-stuff which 
some day will vanish with the tide. Noth- 
ing could have been more remote than the 


side, 


| rumored new port. Docks and bonded 
warehouses, indeed! 

We know our Venice. We have been 

told about it in literature, in painting, in 


music, even on the lids of boxes of ehoeolate 
ereams. 
about the galley-slave toil of the gondoliers, 


the absence of street traffic, the pigeons of | 


St. Mark’s, even about the mosquitoes. 


It is all the oldest of stories, yet it remains 


| as fresh, full of wonder, and ephemeral as 


a daffodil. We know that any affair of busi- 
ness more serious than tipping a waiter or 
tossing a purse to a gondolier is unthink- 


Returned travelers have told us 


able in our Venice. Nevertheless, it 


| find it, if you look in the right direc 


pears that there is a Venice which is not 
our Venice. Furthermore, it is possible t 


Leaving St. Mark’s Square for the I 
Manin, some five minutes away, you 7 
find a modern office building with a | 


Nuovo Industriale.’’ And if you go ov 
to the waste flats of the mainland and © 
alight at Mestre junction, you will even- — 
tually find the new port itself, or rather as * 
much of it as is already completed. This — 
includes a deep channel across the lagoon, — 
which the King formally opened in 1922, an — 
isolated oil port which is completed and 
working, and two long piers of a big general — 
port with a factory district and a residential ~ 
area behind it. Ultimately it is to be much 
larger than this, for Prof. Coen Cagli, its 
engineer, has plans for a $25,000,000 scheme 

in his offices in the Campo Manin. 

This new Hoboken end of Venice, which 
steel and steam are raising on the mainland 
shore of the lagoon, has almost as little 
connection with the Venice which all of us 
know as has the Lido on the Adriatic side 
of the lagoon. For ours is the Old Venice 
which sits on its sandbank in the middle 
of the lagoon, the Venice of the republic 
which died in 1796, and whose past par- 
took of the Dark Ages and the light of the 
Renaissance. The burghers and the com- 
mon people are still there, but the aristoe- 
racy lived only long enough to see the 
French Revolution, of which it could make 
neither head nor tail. 

Isolated from the rest of the turbulent 
world by its lagoon, as England is isolated 
by its channel and America is isolated by 
the oceans, the aristocratie city-republie 
had been a world power for a thousand 
years. By turns it had ruled and looted 
and traded with all the known East: it 
had never been conquered, it had never 
gone bankrupt. Its aristocracy finally 
took to its bed from sheer old age, and the 
flickering of a tricolor cockade outside its 
window ignominiously scared it to death. 


It is infinitely better, exhorts Mr. Price, 
to let the Lion of St. Mark rest in peace. 
Most of 
the loot and much of the magnificence 


Its story is complete as it stands. 


which adorned the leonine city are still 


there. In detail— 


The basilica itself is still a Byzantine 


fantasy shimmering with gold mosaic, 
fluttering with angels’ wings, muscular 


with the strength of its famous horses. 
The lagoon is still as quiet as a mirror— 
so quiet that when you cross it in the eve- 
ning the blue and bronze and pink of the 
sea-girt.city seem to swing half-way up to 
heaven, and the whole box of jewels hangs 
hovering above its reflection, while the last 
of the sunlight drains away in streams of 
gold and lilac behind it. For the people 
of the West, the eighteenth century was 
blown up by the French Revolution with a 
bang which still reverberates, but in Venice 
the eighteenth century died in its bed, and 
most of its brilliant toys are still left seat- 
tered lavishly about the nursery floor. 
The story of modern Venice is the story 
which begins in 1796. It is the story of a 
dead city which was Austrian until 1866, 
when it was incorporated in the present 
kingdom of Italy. The Austrians wiped 
out its historie isolation in 1846 by building 
the famous two-mile railway bridge from 
Mestre across the lagoon to the Venice 
terminus at the end of the Grand Canal. 
For the first time the new forces of steel 
and steam reached out from the mainland 


Eyes on the rails, testing hammer in hand, the track wetker 
by day inspects the railroad’s right of way and makes 
minor repairs. At night his task requires even more skill. 
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SENTRIES who ouard 
a front 11.000 miles long 


OU HAVE probably never 

noticed him, even though 
you have traveled many thou- 
sands of miles by rail. 


Or if your eye has been 
caught by the glowof his lan- 
tern, dwindling rapidly as 
you whirled on into the 
night, you have probably not 
known why he was there, 
plodding steadily down the 
ties with his gaze fixed on the 
gleaming rails. 


But within a short interval of 
time before your train speeds over 
any individual rail on the Penn- 
sylvania main lines, one of this 
army of two thousand watchers 


Day and night, in baking heat 
or driving blizzard, more than 
2000 Trained Men patrol 
the Pennsylvania’ s 
right of way 


has examined with practised eye 
that rail, its joints, and the foun- 
dation that holds it. 


The track walker is the outpost of 
an army of 200,000 Pennsylvania 
men whose job it is to speed the 
flow of the nation’s traffic, and 
keep it safe and on time. 


IS guardianship is dupli- 
cated and supplemented by 
every practicable safety device; 
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His patrol is then reduced in length, the number of his 
tours is increased, and all his attention is concentrated on 
safeguarding the long trains that rush by in the darkness. 


automatic signals at frequent in- 
tervals that work with uncanny 
accuracy and dependability; two, 
four, six, even eight tracks at 
points of intense activity; watchers 
in a thousand signal towers who 
constantly direct the course of 
each trainas itspeedsover theroad. 


N this way is safeguarded the 
| passage of 3800 passenger trains 
each day—from the famous Broad- 
way Limited to the modest little 
accommodation chugging up 
through the mountains—carrying 
every year a number of passengers 
larger than the total population 
of the North American Continent 
—carrying them with remarkable 
safety and regularity. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more 
freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


——- 


Your aCe 
will like its 77 


and show its appreciation all day 


VERY masculine face likes Men- 

nen Skin Balm. I’ve never 

known a fellow yet who didn’t 

- admit it’s the best after-shaving 
Pepa he ever met. 

Skin Balm is refreshing. Non- 
greasy. Quickly absorbed. It 
gives a cool tingle to the skin. It 
is pleasantlyastringent. Skin Balm 

corrects abnormal oiliness, gives 
a clean, fresh, well-groomed look 
that lasts the whole day. 

Skin Balm is magic for healing 
little cuts, roughened places, skin 
eruptions, chapped hands or lips. 

Costs only a half-dollar. Try- 
out tube for a dime. Buy a big 
tube. I guarantee you'll like it. If 
you don’t, send me the tube. I'll 
refund your money plus postage. 


hw 


‘ Heng. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


For women, too 


Women like Skin Balm. It’s ideal as a pow- 
der base—astringent and never 
“spots through.’ Smooths your 
skin and improves its texture. 
Excellent for chapped lips and 
roughened skin. Skin Balm 
comes in tubes. You'll like it 
much better than liquid lotions 
for your hands, 
Just try it. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
373 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebeo 


MENNEN 
SKIN BALM 


bridge from Mestre. 
It is now as thoroughly a ga of aly 
|as is Rome itself, or Florence, or Genoa, 


| been talked of, 


or any other of the historic municipalities 


of a land rich beyond belief in historic 


municipalities. By making the modern 
Venice, despite its natural disadvantages 
for such a transition, an essential part 


|of the Italian system, Italy has done much 


to revive it under the new conditions of 
steel and steam. It is attempting to do 
much more in the present port scheme, 
which is rising on the waste flats of the 
mainland shore. 

_ Back in the days of the old republic, the 
swift, light convoys which traded to the 
ports of the Adriatic and the East, used to 
lie at first in the open lagoon off St. Nicholas 
on the Lido. From here their cargoes 
were lightered to the bazaars or the big 
warehouses or the granaries which the 
Council of Ten controlléd through special 
magistrates. These were scattered every- 
where, and the narrow lighters, piled with 
their freights and propelled by boatmen 
standing to their oars in the Venetian 
fashion, crept silently through the Grand 
Canal and into the little corridorlike canals 
which networked the city. 

Altho all this traffic died in 1796, its 
system was the only one Venice had until 
after the Mestre bridge was built. Ships 
then were still pulling up at the opposite 
end of the city from the railway terminus, 
sometimes in the open lagoon off St. 
Nicholas, sometimes as close in as thé basin 
of St. Mark. The larger ships of that day 
were unable to deliver cargoes for the main- 
land without trans-shipment, and the new 
railway terminus was not only as far as 
possible from the anchorage grounds, but 
also had no facilities for taking cargo 
direct from ships. The result was that 
when Italy secured Venice, in 1866, plans 
were immediately made for taking the 
shipping past St. Mark’s into the broad 
Giudeecea Canal, and thus all the way past 
the city to a point opposite the railway 
terminus, where an entirely new port was 
to be created. 


This new port was finished by 1880, we 


‘learn, and when the war broke out in 1914 
\it was handling 3,000,000 tons of cargo a 


year. But— 


Its capacity was obviously the capacity 
of the bridge. The widening of the bridge 
had long been talked of, but the Govern- 
ment at Rome had vetoed it from the first; 
in fact, its veto was repeated as recently as 
last June. A tunnel under the lagoon to 
relieve the pressure on the bridge had also 
but it had never come down 
from the plane of talk, nor has it to this 
day. Barring some measure of relief to 
the bridge, if Venice was ever to have a 
modern port capable of indefinite expansion, 


it became apparent that it would have to 


begin over again, constructing another 
| port, this time on the mainland itself. 


Such a port would enable mainland cargo 
to be landed direct, and would leave the 
bridge to its present traffic, which is about 
all it can handle. 

Some such scheme began to be talked 
about as long ago as 1900, and the Vene- 
tians opposed it from the first. To them it 
meant the loss of a large part of their port 


| Venowan Sipe i 
finally overcome in 1917, en Be 


‘ment, the _ municipality, and the | 
authority agreed that the area of the p 
posed mainland port would be made ov 
to the municipality of Venice, and | 

present port would continue to be work 
for certain cargoes, the proposed mainland 
port to be worked mainly for bulk cargoes. 
It is not impossible that a further element 


in the agreement was the hope that the 
new mainland area would be utilized to 
relieve the pressure of population in Venice. 


It is the most congested city in all Italy. . 


The scheme then took definite shape, and 
the first contracts were let at once. Ships — 


were to pass St. Mark’s into the Giudeecca 3 
Canal as at present, but, instead of stopping 
at the port in Venice itself (it is now called 
the old port, altho it is one of the newest 


things in all the city), they were to continue 
straight on across the shallow lagoon, 
through a new channel some two and a half 
miles long, to the mainland shore. The new 
port which was to rise on the water-logged 
flats of the mainland was laid out on the 
largest possible scale. The first contracts 
provided for port works capable of handling 
12,000,000 tons of cargo a year, with a 
factory section immediately behind them, 
and still behind a garden suburb capable 
of accommodating a population of 30,000. 
The whole enterprise was to take its name 
from Marghera, a small hamlet at the 
mainland end of the bridge. 


The thirty-foot channel across the lagoon 
was finished in 1922 and was christened the 
King Victor Emmanuel III- Channel; and 
we read on: 


Timbers projecting some ten feet above 
the water mark out its course, like those 
which mark the courses of all the other 
channels which network the shallow lagoon. 
It runs parallel with the bridge, and you 
may see it from the train as you cross the 
lagooninto Venice. You may also see, after 
your train leaves Mestre for Venice but 
before it reaches the bridge, the oil port, 
the general port, the factory area, and the 
garden suburb, all of them standing in acres 
of bright new conerete amid the winding 
water-courses of this flattest of all shores. 
And if it oceurs to you to wonder who on 
earth ean have chosen so watery a site for so 
great an enterprise, you must remind your- 
self that you are looking at the new Ve- 
netian port of Marghera. In this ambitious 
enterprise the port of Venice at last breaks 
through its natural disadvantages and 
makes its unrestricted entry into the mod- 
ern age of steel and steam. 

In its origin, the big port at Marghera 
antedates the Fascisti, but the Fascist 
Government at Rome is doing its utmost to 
ereate traffic for it to handle. It has made 
customs concessions in its favor such as no 
other Italian port enjoys. It is offering 
special terms to attract factories, in the 
hope that they will add to the traffie of the 
port. It is attempting to reach an agree- 
ment on differential rates with the Swiss, 
German, and Austrian railways. It is even 
talking of straightening the Italian railway 
lines from the Brenner Pass to Mestre, in 
the hope of making Venice the outlet for 
the eastern traffie of all of Central Europe, 

Not until the end of last June did the 


— You ngédn’t buy a new one 
_ to enyoy Kelvinator _— 


E want to make that plain. 

Your own refrigerator—the 
one you are now using —can be 
iKelvinator-equipped. You needn't 
ibuy a new one to enjoy the conveni- 
sence of Kelvinator and the protection 
sof the “Zone of Kelvination.” 


It takes only a few hours to make 
the change. Your local dealer calls 
at your home and learns what 
model you need. He installs it 
quickly without disturbing your 


household routine. Then you have _//4/ 
= 


the same Kelvinator elec- 
tric refrigeration that has 
been serving others since 
before any other existing 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2064 WEST FORT ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation | ie 


‘Branches: NEW YORK » CHICAGO *+ BOSTON 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1183 DUNDAS STREET, EAST, LONDON, ONTARIO 


V I 


The Oldest Domestic Electric rN hay 


The Zone of Kelvination 
Below 50°—above 40° 
Azone of dry, frosty cold in 
which even the most delicate 
foods stay fresh and whole- 
some for many days. 
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system was even on the 
matket. And don’t forget this: 
Kelvinator, the system of longest 
proved life, representing the world’s 
standard of quality, actually costs less 
than most other systems. You pay 
no premium for Kelvinator’s assur- 
ance of lasting service. 


‘Sy Man Weng, 
SPV ac 
YAS, 


\ 


Then, too, there is a Household 
Budget purchase Plan for those 
who desire to use it. 


With Kelvinator so low in price! 
and so easy to buy, there’s 
no reason why anybody 
need be satisfied with any 
thing but Kelvinator, the 
world’s standard system. 


This is the 
Certified 
Kelvinator 

Salesman 


» DETROIT + ATLANTA * BALTIMORE 


In his famous 
easel he carries 
the illustrated 
story of the won- 
der-working 
Zone of Kelvin- 
ation. He isa 
trained man—a 
responsible, 


® (301) 


trustworthy man 
—the respected 
representative of 
the world’s larg- 
est exclusive 
manufacturer of 
electric refriger- 
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Contentment 
in Every Draw— 


Cards or Tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment 


is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, 
a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 


A discovery made during a card game 
has evidently made him a life member of 
the Edgeworth Club. 


Read what he writes: 


Larus & Br6. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 


For twenty years I have been engaged 

in re furniture. On a my 
partner and [call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker 
game. 
- In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austiae—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 


His conduct became a study with me. 


My winning and losing m were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the g fellow. When 1 I was 


the uch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pi 
contented—at peace with the world— 
wioning or losing 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Aus- 
tine for a solution. He said, ‘‘Major (my 
poker title by brevet), there is no mystery 
to that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 

oker or business—Edgeworth has never 

ailed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw—whether the cards run good or bad.’ 

The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco § ek I purchased some of 
this Edgeworth. nas made a new man 
out of me, I can look them in the face and 
smile—smile—smile whether they run 
good or bad. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Kdgeworth wherever 
and whenever you buy 
it, for it never changes 
in quality. 


Writeyourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 2-W 
S. 21st Street, 
Riehmond, Va. 
We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
tobaceo dealer, too, 


and address of your 
if you eare to add them, 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Jf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen earton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Shee ot Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 


for the 
jobber, 


same price you would pay the 


~ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 


Governm ent Snallyseacry into effect the 
promise of 1917 by SES, over the five 
mainland townships of Mestre, Fusina, 
Chirignago, Favaro Veneta and 
to the municipality of Venice. Their area 
of half-empty flats on the mainland shore 
is twice as large as that of the sorely con- 
gested city in the lagoon. 

_It has been a long time since Wanice 
ruled any part of the mainland, but it seems 
hardly worth while to point that out, for 


the Lion of St. Mark used to extend its 
sway on the mainland by methods far more ° 


medieval than ministerial decrees from 
Rome. However, it is interesting to reflect 


that Mestre on the mainland—a cindery- 


tangle of main railway lines, among them 
the present main route across Europe from 
Paris to Constantinople, all of them con- 
verging on the seven-mile line across the 
lagoon—is no longer merely the last station 
before Venice. Whatever opinions Mestre 
may hold on the subject, it is now a part of 
the municipality of Venice. The famous 
bridge across the lagoon is now one of the 
many bridges of Venice, by far the longest, 
certainly the most important, probably the 
ugliest. It now connects the old Venice 
out in the lagoon with the new industrial 
Venice on the mainland. 


So much for Veniece’s new Hoboken 
which steel and steam are raising on the 
mainland shore of its lagoon; and the writer 
continues: ; 


Sitting at Florian’s in St. Mark’s Square, 
amid the familiar fantasies in stone which 
all of us know, it all seems infinitely re- 
mote. And it is about as remote as pos- 
sible, for the ordinary Venetian who has 
heard it discust for years appears to care 
little about it one way or the other; so little, 
that most of the labor to build it has to 
be brought from Padua, twenty miles 
away on the mainland. Two hundred 
hands were laid off at the old port in Venice 
some months ago, and every inducement 
was made to persuade them to go to work 
at the new port on the mainland at 12 lire 
a day. Forty of them accepted. The rest 
preferred to rely on the odd jobs which 
every Venetian contrives to pick up around 
his island eity. 

Such streams of life flow through the 
glorious square that it is not easy to dis- 
cover the Venetians of to-day, altho one 
of them may be hurrying to your table 
with a glass of something long and cooling 
ona tray, anda dozen others may be stand- 
ing near by with napkins on their arms. 


Happy tourists feeding the pigeons, hand- 
some bronzed brutes from the Lido, the 
famous beauties of half the continent, 
blond Germans with bulging riieksaeks 
and the hob-nailed tramp of a team of 
horses erossing a bridge, Italian naval 


officers in white, a French actress with a 
mouth of flaming red, an English duchess 
with no sleeves—these make up the flow- 
ing human panorama of Venice. 

But when you do sueceed in discovering 
the Venetians themselves, you find that as 


a rule they remain the true sons of St. 
Mark. They are the most independent of 
all Italians, the fondest of earnival, the 
easiest to get along with, as lone as their 
feet are shod and their stomachs are not 


empty. They are hardly as economical as 
they might be, certainly they are no ‘‘shin- 
bones of saints,”’ as the Italian phrase goes. 
They know that Titian and Tintoretto 


tig are tho only Vente 8 a 


We are apt to think that Marco 
with a gas-engine, could hardly be 
grotesque than Venice with a brand- 
Hoboken; that the king of clubs on a mo 
eycle with the queen of hearts i in the si 
car could hardly be more incongruous thi 
the greater Venice which this year 19 
has given us. But the incongruity i is mol 
vivid from a distance than it is from St. 
Mark’s Square itself. It was the aris 


‘racy, and not the common people, who | 


ruled that oddest of all republics for a 
thousand years. The aristocracy abdicated — 
in 1796, but in its modern burgher class — 
Venice has at once a jealous guardian of its — 
treasures, and a source of that reviving 
commercial strength for whose future 
the Fascisti are providing so ambitiously. — 
In Venice itself the visitor soon learns that 
its treasures and its commerce are not 
being permitted to violate each other; that 
all the width of the historic lagoon lies 
between our Venice and the new Venice of* 
docks, warehouses and factory chimneys. 


BIGGER OCEAN LINERS 


F the White Star Line decides to order 
anew ship exceeding 60,000 tons gross 
for its Southampton-New York service, a 
new era in the history of the Atlantic ferry 
will be opened, asserts Heetor C. Bywater, 
writing in Modern Science (London.) For 
some years previous to the war, he says, 
an intensive competition for primacy on 
the North Atlantic route had been in prog= 
ress between Great Britain and Germany. 
He goes on: 


Thanks to the magnificent steaming of 
the twin greyhounds, Mauretania and Lusi- 
tania, we remained in unchallenged posses- 
sion of the blue ribbon of the western 
ocean, but Germany was beating us in size 
and luxury. The Mauretania, built in 1907, 
was of 30,696 tons gross. Seven years later 
was built the Aquitania, a ship of 45,647 
tons. But before she was completed the 
Germans had put into service the Imperator 
(now Berengaria), of 52,226 tons, and were 
at work on two vessels of still larger 
dimensions, the Vaterland (now Leviathan) 
of e ,957 tons, and the Bismarck (Majestic) 
of 56,551 tons. Thus the largest German 
or surpassed our biggest ship by no less 
than 14,310 tons. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that but for 
the intervention of the war Atlantie liners of 
vet greater tonnage would have been con- 
structed both here and in Germany. Mainly 
as a result of the wave of prosperity in the 
United States, a’ demand had arisen for 
ocean-travel facilities of the most luxurious 
description. Already, in 1914, this demand 
was firm enough to warrant the building of 
such monsters as the Aquitania and the 
Vaterland, the appointments of which 
were equal to those of the most palatial 
hotels of New York or London. Further, 
their immense size and weight tended to 
make these vessels steady and comfortable 
in normal Atlantic weather, and the in- 
tending passenger might embark with a 
reasonable assurance of immunity from the 
horrors of mal-de-mer. 

Whether the giant liners are commer- 


| cially profitable is a seeret known only to 


—and at WCAE, the Great Pitts- 


burgh Broadcasting Station 
of Kaufmann & Baer Co.— 
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they use a Day-Fan Radio 
Receiver in their Listening Room 
to judge their Programs 


voice of the artist—but it reaches your 

home in its full beauty only if you own 
a radio receiver capable of reproducing 
it. What receiver shall it be? Great 
broadcasting stations, themselves listen- 
ing to and judging their programs for 
tone quality, use the Day Fan. We are 
perhaps prejudiced in favor of the receiver 
which thirty-seven years of electrical ex- 
perience has enabled us to develop, so we 
simply call your attention to this un- 
biased-and expert approval. We believe 
you will find Day-Fan’s single dial opera- 
tion unusually simple; its Air Telephone 
Directory of all stations a great conve- ff 


& the waiting microphone pours the 


nience; its tone quality beyond anything | 


< a=" % er 
S =F l 
\ BISA EH STA 


you have ever expected of radio. 
DAY-FAN ELECTRIC CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


M’f'rs of R ers, Fans and a 
tors with t 


dio F 


Your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon 
line below or a post- 
card will bring you 
descriptive litera- 
ture and address of 
nearest Day-Fan 
dealer. 


*Among the great.Broadcasting Stations who 
authorize us to say that they use Day-Fan Receivers 
in their listening rooms to test tone quality and 
clearness of reception are— 


WMCA, New York (Hotel McAlpin); WEBJ, 
New York (Third Avenue Railway System); 
= TEM ie WQJ, Chicago (Catames Beans poets Co. 
é <P NM ( ZX & Rainbo Gardens); WLIB, Chicago (Liberty 
SF vsSY D) Yk Wa (AF Lip Magazine); WNAC, Boston (The Shepard 
S } ao Zi4, Stores); WTAM, Cleveland (Willard Storage 
= rs Battery Co.); WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kaufmann 


¢ Justen to their, Paul (Gold iedal Radic Srarion, Washburn 
Pown Pro otam 
few 


Field Seed Co.); WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
(Main Auto Supply. Co.); WOAW, Omaha, 
Neb. (Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Ass’n); WAAW, Omaha, Neb. (Omaha Grain 
Exchange); WEAN, Providence (The Shepard 
Co.); WCAL, Northfield, Minn. (St. Olaf 
College); KWSC, Pull- 
man, Wash. (State College 
of Washington); WCBD, 
Zion, Ill. (Zion Broad- 


casting Station.) 


Crosby Co.); KFNF, Shenandoah, Ia. (Henry 


S7 
BZ 
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Day-Fan Radio Receiv- 
ers, as used in the broad- 
casting stations and in 
thousands of American 
homes, are five, six, and 
seven-tube; priced trom 
$89.00 to $250.00; table 
and console models; 
bringing in stations at 
their newspaper num- 
bers on the single dial 
control. 

©1926 D-F BR. Co. 


7 ] t Day-Fan accessory which stops these noises betore they reach 
Do Away With Local Interference 
{ j 1-7 a 4 
1 Most 2 Improve the clarity of your reception—write us for informa 
No, not all the noise in your radio is caused by static. Mos mprov ‘ 
of it is local, caused by your own small household appliance tion 
motors through the house wires. These Ag Ea ES Ue ue Me 001, illustrated, is for general purposes—oil-burner 
moe Bee, Cea VOUe CHtPreg a aesen Ryeiediee -atatic: « pump, e ric refrigerator, etc rice $10.00. We also have 
; j : | > $2 0) 
lf, i Model 6003 for home lighting plants. Price $8.0( 
Quietus, which has nothing to do with the set itself, is a 
1 Soest 
; G : yn regarding D Radio and address of nearest deale 
Day-Fan ElectriceCo., Dayton, Ohio. Dept. L. D. 3. You may send me information regarding Day-Fan Radi 
‘ (A Ildress D eeT®) ) 
S 2 Address 
Name WO 5 ee Address- : : State 
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EAVE on one ship—spend 
iE extra time abroad if you 
wish—come home onanother 
ship of the same management 
—and still enjoy the advan- 
tages of a planned cruise. 


Four cruises in the Mediterranean 
enable you to arrange your trip 
in this way. You can make the 
round in as little as 46 days—or 
you can spend a month on the 
Riviera or any other spot you 
wish, and pick up the thread of 
your travel later. 


Your ship will be a famous ocean 
liner, chosen with the idea of pro- 
viding the finest cruise home. 
Utmost luxury will surround you 
during the brief spaces between 
ports of call. 


ADRIATIC 
Sailing Jan. 5 and Feb. 23 


LAPLAND 
Sailing Jan. 15 and Mar. 5 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stop-overs 
from ship to ship arranged if desired, or cross 
Europe and return from a northern port. 


$695 {up} All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alex- 
andria (for Cairo and the Nile), Syracuse, 


Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, New York. 
Address Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, 


New York; our offices elsewhere or any 
authorized agent. 


West Indies Cruises 
Five voyages, 16 to 26 


(UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


daysduration. White 
Star liner Megantic. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED 


col 


STAR LINE 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


- Continued 


weight for engines and boilers, a conse- 
quent reduction in passenger and cargo 
capacity, and, above all, a staggering bill 
forfuel. Great speed is unquestionably the 
most expensive factor in sea travel, for 
which reason the shipowner has to ponder 
the problem in all its bearings before he 
commits himself to the building of a high- 
speed ship. 

Twenty-eight years ago the Lucania 
crossed the Atlantic at an average velocity 
of 22 knots, a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment, for which her engineers, stokers and 
coal-trimmers deserved much eredit. In 
September, 1910, the Mauretania per- 
formed the same run at an average of 26.06 
knots, this being the more meritorious in 
view of the fact that she was then a coal- 
burning ship. Since her conversion to oil 
fuel she has made the 3,198-knot trip from 
New York to Cherbourg at a mean speed 
of 26.25 knots, the fastest run so far 
recorded by any vessel afloat. Geared 
turbine machinery and oil fuel have over- 
come most of the technical obstacles to 
high speed, but the economic factor re- 
mains, and may delay for some years the 
advent of those 30-knot liners which could 
be built to-morrow if it were worth while 
to do so.” 


The navigational difficulties peculiar to 
the monster ship are given in detail by Mr. 
Bywater. Owing to her great draft and 
other huge dimensions she is debarred 
from many ports which vessels of moderate 
tonnage can enter freely, and the operation 
of working her in and out of her berth is 
fraught with much labor and some hazard. 
He writes: 


Yet with all these drawbacks the giant 
type of liner has a definite place in the 
mercantile fleet, and will undoubtedly per- 
sist. Whether any marked increase in 
dimensions will take place in the near 
future depends chiefly on developments in 
the Atlantic passenger traffic. Hyen now 
the demand for saloon accommodation ex- 
ceeds the supply during the summer months, 
and there is every indication that an in- 
creasing number of well-to-do passengers 
will cross the Atlantic in coming years. 
The majority of these people prefer to 
travel in ships which combine the greatest 
tonnage with the highest speed. They are 
not particular as to the color of the flag 
under which they sail, and their patronage 
will go to the company which provides the 
sort of ship they like, whether British, 
American, or German. In view of this 
demand it is likely that super-Majestics 
would have been built ere now but for the 
heavy cost of present-day ship construction. 

Wages, material, and other charges are 
all well over 50 per cent. above the pre-war 
level, the wage bill being by far the heaviest 
item. Jn 1914 the cost of the material built 
into a ship was roughly equal to the cost of 
labor; nowadays the labor charges are at 
least twice the material charges, and in 
some cases about 60 per cent. more. 

These considerations may account for the 
delay in ordering the new White Star 
leviathan, which has been foreshadowed for 
the past six months. It is, however, prac- 
tically certain, not only that the ship will 
be built, but that she will prove the fore- 
runner of yet mightier ocean liners which 
will eclipse the Majestic in tonnage and the 
Mauretania in speed. 
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CHECKING UP THE TORNADO FACTS 


N the first flush of reporting the 

Florida hurricane, it would have been > 
almost miraculous if the newspapers shad 
not contained some few overstatements of F 
the destruction wrought in one particular — 
locality or another; and now the un- 
daunted Floridans, immersed in the cheer- — 
ful business of setting their house in 
order, are seeking incidentally to straighten 
the record in cases where the facts were 
unwittingly exaggerated. From residents 
and officials of Fort Lauderdale come 
letters calling attention to the inaccuracy ~ 
of daily newspaper reports that but nine 
houses had been left standing in Fort 
Lauderdale, ‘‘and not a whole pane of 
glass in the entire thirty-mile storm 
area”’; also that ‘‘there are thousands of 
automobiles piled in wrecked windrows 
along the streets.’ In a letter to THE 
Diaest, the local Chamber of Commerce 
remarks that ‘‘since the storm lasted con- 
tinuously from two o’clock A. M. until 
one P. M., not many autos would be on 
the streets’; and as to the other state- 
ments noted above, the Chamber of Com- 
merce writes: 


“The facts are that, of the sum of five 
thousand houses in Fort Lauderdale, some 
thirty-eight hundred were left standing, 
and we can conservatively say 20 per cent. 
is our maximum estimate for broken win- 
dow-panes. 

“The American Red Cross survey shows 
that 90 per cent. of the homes in Fort 
Lauderdale were affected to a greater or less 
degree; less than 25 per cent. were de- 
molished, some badly damaged, but more 
damaged only to the extent of roofs and 
water soak. 

‘*Not a single hotel was demolished and 
few badly damaged. Not an office build- 
ing was wrecked; in fact, there were few 
cases of utter ruin in the business section. 

“Better construction stood the fury of 
the storm bravely. Unfortunately, the 
poorer class, living in the frail homes 
thrown together during the summer of 
1925, suffered the greater losses. Those 
people whose every cent was invested in 
a little home and its contents, are now 
penniless, and it is these people who are 
being benefited by the contributions of more 
fortunate friends of this and other States. 

“The citizenry of southeast Florida— 
and by the way, they are your own people, 
whoever you are, or wherever you live, 
because they came from every nook and 
corner of the United States—are brave- 
hearted; discouragement is unknown to 
them. They have set to work rebuilding, 
rehabilitating repairing, and it is almost 
beyond one’s power to comprehend the 
progress that has been made. 

“They are coming back, stronger, more 
resourceful, and they are building for you 
people in the land of ice and snow, a better 
place for you to seek refuge from the scourge 
of winter. An efficient Planning and Zoning 
Commission is already earnestly at work su- 
pervising rebuilding of the city in accordance 
with therecently adopted City Plan and Zon- 
ing Ordinance. Increased beauty and added 
convenience are assured for the future.” 


The statements of the Chamber of Com- 
merece are borne out by accompanying 
photographs taken in Lauderdale before 
and after the storm, 
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MILTIGRAPH corpotype 


Three Extraordinary New 
Multigraph Products 


Within the last year or two, Multigraph equipment 
has made great strides in variety and efficiency. 
There is scarcely a business concern of any size 
which cannot profit by thorough investigation of 
the three machines shown on this page—and there 
are other Multigraph models to serve the needs of 
smaller establishments. 


The Addressing Multigraph does what no pre- 
vious device has done—it prints the body of a 
letter, signs it, fills in the address and addresses the 
envelope, in one revolution of the drum. 


The Improved Printing Multigraph, with its 
wonderful Davidson Feeder, enables well-known 
concerns to make savings on printing, imprinting 
and form typewriting which run to four figures or 
even more. 


The Keyboard Compotype enables the Multi- 
graph user to set up or compose a whole line of 
type at once and eliminates the need of distribution. 
It is a great time and money saver. Those whose 
business justifies it lease the machine from us, 
others can procure composition service from our 


Division Offices. 


Look for “‘American Multigraph Sales Company” in your 
telephone book, or write to address below for literature 
describing these remarkable new Multigraph products. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1804 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Compotype—a machine which is to the 


ing-press. 


Above—Two of the aluminum strips on 
which the letters are embossed as the opera- 
tor strikes the keys of the Compotype. The 
strips are automatically inserted in channels 
in a thin metal blanket for attachment to the 
revolving drum of the Multigraph. 


ad re ssing MULTIGRAP/ 


The Addressing Multigraph is one of the notable inventions of this 
century to date. In a single revolution of its drum it turns out a 
complete form letter—typewritten, addressed and signed—and also 
addresses the envelope. 
tlre 


printing WUL7/GRAP 


The Printing Multigraph will print direct from type with printer’s ink, 

or through a ribbon, Either process can be from plates composed on 

the Compotype, or from individual types or from electrotypes. It 
delivers 4800 impressions an hour, 


At the left—The Multigraph Keyboard 


Multigraph what the linotype is to the print- 


« 
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HE BLACK PUP had been raised on the bottle by the 

man who tells the story. His mother—the black pup’s 

mother—had been killed in an accident before his eyes 
were open. He had shown that he eared a good deal for the man, 
and the man confesses that he cared a good deal for his five- 
months-old foster-pup, which 
was making good progress in 
the business of learning to be a 
hound. ‘Already, true to 
form, on a trial run in a thicket, 
he had begun to yowl amazing 
musie—strangely discordant 
in the house or yard, but en- 
trancing in the wild woods.” 
But the time had come for a 
temporary parting. The man 
was going away, and he had 
arranged to leave the pup with 
a negro named Steve, at the 
plantation house. When he 
arrived there with the pup, 
after a ten-mile drive over a 
wilderness road, Steve was 
not on hand. It was late in the 
afternoon. The man—Archi- 
bald Rutledge, who tells the 
story in Success Magazine, 
together with other dog ex- 
periences, under the title “A 
Hound Is the Philosopher 
Among Dogs’’—made his little 
friend comfortable under the 
big plantation porch, fastening 
him to a huge draglog with a 
ring and staple in its end, used 


i, i tg 


““Houn’ dawg comin’ 
“possum better run.’’ 


THE “SPIRITUAL GENIUS” OF A HOUND 


Photograph by J. C. Allen from Ewing Galloway 
**POSSUM ON DE RAIL FENCE, SETTIN’ IN DE SUN” 
ballad 


down de road,’”’ 
A happy illustration, this, of the kind of 


he lay prostrated at his master’s gate. .. . Aman did not have 
to be sentimental and imaginative to discover in that youngster’s 
behavior proof of what love can and will do. 

Possibly the very smartest thing I ever saw a hound do—as the 
story just told illustrates the most touching and affecting— 
happened late one afternoon while I was in a small outbuilding 
in the plantation yard that we 
called ‘‘the Castle.” It had 
been a big smoke-house; but 
we put windows in, built 
benches along its sides, and 
transformed it into a place 
where negroes who came to see 
us could wait comfortably. A 
plantation negro does not mind 
a half-day wait if he can sit by 
the fire, especially if he has 
company. In many ways he 
has solved the problem of life 
as an Oriental; and with amaz- 
ing equanimity, he accepts the 
changes and chances of ex- 
istence. 

I was waiting for a negro 
who had promised to give me 
the exact street address of 
a flock of thirty-four wild 
turkeys that rumor had re- 
ported his seeing. Beside me 
lay a black-and-tan hound 
pup of which I was very fond. 
He was drowsing contentedly, 
but his head was toward the 
open door, and I noticed that 
he roused himself several times 
to look out. I shifted my seat 
so as to get his vision. Full in 
the doorway, regally framed by 
the sunset, stood a sagacious 
old hound named Ringwood, a 
black beauty with great down- 
hanging ears, heavy dewlaps, 
and with a grand, melancholy 


as the continues— 


for keeping a dog from re rier aot ; Ve intelli f I 

2 ‘, bs propiem lat develops a hound's intelligence. ace. ay PE ype a Sné 
straying. He gave him a little mare ee cm 
ee - to say so, but this hound’s 
food, arranged a pine-straw countenanee, in its serene 


bed for him, and then it was good-by to the ‘‘ big-eared, wavy- 
whose big eyes gazed after the man ‘‘with 
” On the long drive homeward, Mr. Rutledge 
felt some misgivings, as he tells us: 


tailed youngster,” 
wonder and regret. 


I know not exactly why, but I worried a good deal about the 
pup. He looked so little and human, so lonely and appealing as 
I left him; and there shone in his eyes that strange, beautiful, 
patient light of utter fidelity and persistent affection. I thought 
of him throughout the homeward drive; and when I woke after a 
restless night, he was first in my thoughts. And well he might 
have been! For when I went out into the yard, there he lay at the 
gate—a pathetic, heart-breaking urchin, cringing lest I should 
punish him. 

Honestly, I could have wept like a child. 


soon as I had 


I suppose that as 
left him on the plantation, he had started his 
Ulysses may have had his Seylla and Charybdis, his 
Sirens to forego, his Circean isles to pass. But at least he was a 
strong man, with hardy comrades, the master of a great ship. 
My little adventurer was chained to a dastardly log that wouldn't 
that day when I re- 


Or lyssey. 


even drag straight (I read the whole story 


traced his marvelous journey), chained by the neck to a ponder- 


ous log! He had a dark and unknown road of ten miles through 


mysterious woods; he had never traveled it before, save with me 
in the buggy that afternoon. There were long water-slashes 
through which he had to wade and swim: there were dreary 
stretches of deep sand; there were wayside stumps and bushes 
that caught at the drag, which trailed at a crazy angle. Yet 
through it all the little black hound came, a heroic spirit, not satis- 
fied until, at dawn, when the morning star rode dying in the sky, 


majesty and in its profoundly erudite expression, always strongly 
reminded me of highly romantic pictures of Dante and of 
Tennyson! 


The writer might have added Bismarck, and other noted 
names, to the roll of great men who shared the lordly aspect of 


hounds. and 


He offers any apology that may be ‘‘necessary”’ 


goes on with the narrative: 


But old Ringwood would bear watching. He had a way of 
going skylarking at night all by himself. Sometimes, when there 
was no reason apparently for him to feel guilty, he would give 
me casual sidelong glances. Also I heard rumors that sheep, 
miles from the plantation, had been slaughtered by a monstrous 
black hound. I had no proof of Ringwood’s implication in such 
sinister business, but I was kept uneasy. Yet the dog was so 
superb after deer, and his career had been so long and splendid, 
that I hated to suspeet him. Of one thing, however, I was deter- 
mined: he should not ruin the pup. Dogs are laughably like 
people; one may go straight, but two will jump the traces and 
splurge all over the landscape. I have often noticed that when 
two dogs take a shine to each other, frolic much together, execute 
little secret expeditions, form a soul-mateship, it is high time to 
for trouble. This is especially true if the older dog has 
questionable motives. Is it not the same with us? 

| had noticed a decided intimacy springing up between Ring- 
wood and the pup; and while I counted on the old dog to train 
the youngster legitimately, I didn’t want any special courses in 
sheep-killing given. The pup was just like a schoolboy—inno- 
cent, and ready for any fun. I could tell now that he wanted to 
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HE Brunswick Panatrope marks an 
epoch in the music-life of the world. 
tis the FIRST purely electrical reproducing 
1usical instrument. 


Electrical reproduction of music means 
wusic as it really is. True to life—a mu- 
cal photograph! 
Press enthusiastic 

o overwhelmingly beyond anything the 
orld has known is the music of the 
runswick Panatrope that the first demon- 
tation of this instrument in New York City 
as the news of the day in the papers 
rie following morning. Critics and laymen 
bereed that here was by all odds the most 
emarkable reproducing 
nusical instrument they 
sad ever heard. 


The Brunswick Pana- 
ope brings you not only 
he music of the new 
ectrical records, but that 
Mf radio as well. It is 
ibtainable either alone or 
ombined in one beautiful 
abinet with the Radiola 
»uper-heterodyne. The 
-anatrope may also be 
=sed as the loud-speaker 


nit for your radio, with 
wsical results equally as superior. ‘This 
emarkable instrument operates entirely 


rom the light socket; no batteries or outside 
‘ires needed. 

hear the Pana- 
realize 


Until you Brunswick 
rope you cannot the 
etween its music and reproduced music 
s you have known it. It is good judg- 
ment to refrain from buying anything 
m the field of music or radio until you 
nave heard and seen this remarkable 
mvention. Otherwise what you buy to- 


difference 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKECOLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 
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The new electrical reproducing instrument which 
brings you the music of the new electrical records, and 
radio, with a beauty you have never known before 


The Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola, 
Model 48-C. Pauipped 5 vith 1 either 6- 
or 8-tube Radiola Super-} heterodyne. 
Finished in walnut. Prices range 
from $350 to $1250 (slightly higher 
west of Rockies). 


no matter how wonderful it may 
fall 
this amazing instrument. 


day, 


seem, may obsolete to-morrow 


before 
Another triumph 


3runswick has also developed another 


unnamed,* 
the 
its ability 


musical instrument, as yet 


for bringing out the music of new 


records. In tone quality and 


to reproduce the entire musical scale, 


we believe this instrument represents a 


very great advance over anything in exis- 


Sorunswick. 


Panatropes * Radiolas + Records 


Te ee ee ee ee “ 
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or radio ++ hear the 


BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


—Joint achievement of 
Radio Corporation of America 
General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


tence, except the Panatrope. It 
does not utilize the electrical 
equipment of the Panatrope, and 
its prices are lower, ranging from 
only $115 to $300 (slightly higher 
west of Rockies). 

Before you buy any music 
reproducing instrument of any 
kind, or radio, hear the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope, the Brunswick 
Panatrope & Radiola, and Bruns- 
wick’s new musical instrument as 
yet unnamed.* 


Brunswick dealers will gladly 


demonstrate these instruments. 
If there is no Brunswick store 
near you, write us. 
*$5,000 for a name 
To find a suitable name for the new 
Brunswick instrument, we offer three 
prizes, totaling $5,000 (first prize, 
second prize, $1,500; third prize, $500) 
for the best name submitted together 


with an advertising slogan or phrase not 


exceeding ro words describing its music. 
Contest 
December 


tie for any prize 


opened August 14 and closes 


15 at midnight. In event of a 


offered, a prize identical 


in all respects with that tied for will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. Write 
for free booklet giving all details. Ad- 
dress Dept. P-199. 

4 ees Cn oe ey erent Wie 
Brunswick Records by the new “Light-Ray 


- ’ . pay I 
electrical method music by photography 
: FALE Ow kd 


are now on sale every Thursday. 


SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Auto-|ntoxication o- 
a form of self-poisoning 


The poisons you 
yourself set up 
within you weary 
your nervesw~ cheat 
you of good health 


UR grandparents 

walked, but we ride 

in motor cars. They bent 

to heavy tasks—we touch 

a switch and our work is 
done for us. 

This is the age of ease 
—theeraof comfort. But it is not 
the age of sane and normal living. | 

We have too many pleasures and 
interests. There are so many things to 
do—so little time to do them. We 
skimp on true rest—we Over-tax our 
nerves. We eat too often and too much 
—we work our muscles far too little. 


How Auto-Intoxication affects 
the health of nearly everyone 


Our bodily functions need prompting. 
We've lost the regularity of habits 
that goes with the state of perfect 
health. All too often food remains 
within us for more than the span of a 
day, fermenting, setting up poisons— 
causing intestinal toxemia, or as it is 
moreusuallycalled, Auto-Intoxication. 

These poisons of Auto-Intoxication 
are spread through the body by the 
blood. They cause headache, mental 
dullness, sudden fatigue. They not 


only lead to intestinal disorders, but 
they have a bad secondary effect upon 
the central nervous system. Sapping 
vitality and fraying the nerves, they 
itti- 


make men and women listless, 
table and inefficient. 
“From the contami- 
nated state of the blood,’ 
writes one authority, ‘the 
functions of animal life 
become disturbed; and 


SAL HEPATICA is pleas- 
ant to take and prompt in its 
action. Sold in three sizes in 
drug stores everywhere. Buy 
the large size for economy. 


Sa 


hence the _ lassitude, 
headache, giddiness 
and dejected spirits that contribute to 
the symptom complex of intestinal 
Auto-Intoxication.”’ 

Few of us are free from the poisons 
of Auto-Intoxication for few. of us are 
able to lead lives that would keep us 
free from the troubles of an over-civil- 
ized existence. 

7 “f 7 
Sal Hepatica combats Auto-Intoxica- 
tion by clearing away stoppage. Its use 
is the correct method, for the best re- 
sults are had by the mechanical action 
of water, plus the eliminant effects of 
salines in solution. 

Sal Hepatica is a palatable efferves- 
cent saline. It is a delicately balanced 
combination of several salts. Because 
it acts promptly and directly upon the 
intestines—the seat of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion—it is indicated in correcting this 
self-poisoning, where the first step is 
always to wash the intestines clean of 
those waste products that are at the 
root of so many of our modern ills. 
You ought to keep 
Sal Hepatica in the 
house always. 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO, 
New York 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 
Continued — 


minutes, out of the dripping bushes came 
the hound. He was a stranger to me, bu 
took him in. We made friends; but to bi 
our friendship fast I ran a buckhide stri 


through his collar. i SE 
“‘Old fellow,’ I said, ‘‘the hunt’s over 
for to-day. Let’s go home.” k. 


The hound whined. I let the string lie 
slack on his neck, giving him the lead. — 
The string tightened. He started, leading 
me out of the swamp, far through the dim 
green night of the forest. I felt that he 
was going in the wrong direction; but it 
pays to trust a dog. A hound will seldom — 
go home directly through the woods. He 
prefers to make for the nearest road, down 
which he can make better time. My 
rescuer led me through wild thickets, 
across water, over some log bridges that 
he clung to easily enough, but, off which I 
slipt with equal ease. At last he came 
to a dead halt. It was now quite dark. In 
a moment I realized that we were in a big 
road; in another moment I recognized 
which road it was, and my sense of diree- 
tion was restored. Home for me lay to 
the northward; but my guide wanted me 
to turn toward the south. I loosed him, 
and into the misty darkness he vanished. 


And now we get a hound yarn with a 
moral that reminds us of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s classic, ‘*The Ugly Duckling” 
—or, if you prefer, of ‘‘Cinderella”’ 


Of all the dogs that I have ever known, 
Sarsaparilla, an alleged hound, was the 
least promising in appearance. He was 
owned by one of the negroes on our South 
Carolina place; and he was named back 
in those old days when patent medicines 


and soft drinks were first making their 
way into the remote hinterlands of the 
plantations, and when negroes got a social 
kick out of naming their dogs, their 
children, and their mules Neuralgia, 


Asthma, Sarsaparilla, Ambrosia, and Dan- 
druff. 

This beast, Sarsaparilla, had 
faults beside his effervescing name; he had 
apparently no sense at all, he was too tall, 
his head had no particular shape, his gait 
was an absurb walk. He gave one the 
impression of traveling on stilts. His 
eolor was a discord of mangy yellowish- 


other 


white. His facial expression was notably 
vacant. Sarsaparilla was simply ludicrous; 
he just wouldn't do. So, for a long time, I 
thought. But there eame a day when I 
was to learn a mighty lesson about not 
judging by appearanees. I was to learn 
that courage, like wealth, is solely a matter 
of the heart; and it took a yellow dog to 
teach me, 

When great floods swept down the 
Santee River, they dislodged from the 
gloomy and impenetrable swamps above 
us a good deal more than mere sedge and 
drifting logs. Live things were in the 
flotsam. Deer came to our very back 
yard, shy wild turkeys, roving cattle, 
wild hogs of huge size and savage temper. 

One morning when I went down to the 
stable yard I was greeted by a shrill com- 
plaining from the hogs that were penned 
in the ample enclosure. Something was 
badly disconeerting them. When I came 
up, I found that they had a visitor, 4 
rangy wild boar from the swamps, a 
shaggy hyenalike creature, with gleam- 
ing tusks, alarming bristles, and a most 


nds, an alleged collie, two. Sah | 
° most obscure antecedents, and 
I CE with Sarsa-_ 
»’s Owner about bringing this soft 
to the slaughter. _ He laughed in a. 
faced way, as if he thought his dog | 
re being taken along to be the clown of | 
I reealled the boar’s size and 
1, looked at this burlesque on rickety 

s, and pity filled my heart. 
aching the barnyard, we decided that 
akan en masse was the proper ma- 
euver. The dogs were to be the shock- 
yops, and we were to follow up the 
lvantage that they had obtained over 
common enemy. We had _ sundry 
gels and ropes with which to belabor 

oti. 


“The seven dogs went through the oat 
ma body; and the wild boar accommo- 


oF: 5 Bote 7-5 ee hig Deere oes ase oC S. 
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‘dated them by not permitting them to 


rhesitate for a moment as to which hog 
were after. Incontinently he rushed 
them. With great valor we watched the 

ray from the farther side of the fence, 
yvaiting until our chance seemed secure 
enough to enable us to eross the obstruc- 
ion that protected us. Suddenly, hurled 
high over the fence, the bulldog rejoined 

; all the zest seemed gone out of him. 

hen the two hounds fled across the yard 
and skulked into the stable; their attitude 
indicated that they carried no tornado 
insuranee. The collie stood off and barked 

ith hollow ferocity. The two plain dogs 

ent manfully to work, as if the matter of 
laying in a supply of Christmas bacon 
interested them personally. But one dog 
x trampled by the boar. The other 

ized the monster’s ear and hung on 
wrimly. Yet the beast would rip him 
open, I knew. 

Just then, Sarsaparilla, who had calmly 
mand aloofiy watched proceedings, stept 
miftily in. He approached rather fas- 
tidiously, not from dismay but from a 
certain curious regard for finesse. Sta- 
tioned behind the hog, he looked thought- 
Tully at the shaggy brute; then he quietly 
bowed his lunatic, dolesome head, mouthed 
tthe boar’s upper haunch until he had a 
deliberate hold, sank his teeth, set his 
legs, and began grimly to shake his head. 

The boar, I think, got one glimpse of 
what had him; he probably imagined it a 
saber-tooth tiger. Savagely shaking off 
ithe dog from his head, he squealed shrilly 
and turned to run. Sarsaparilla said quite 
firmly, ‘‘ Not so fast.” 


The bewildered boar could not get loose. 
The other dogs came back. We jumped 
the fence, and soon we had the old ma- 
rauder from the swamps securely roped. 
Sarsaparilla. then stalked sedately off; 
he had condescended to help us; but he 
was not going to join in any of our puerile 
excitement. 
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Booklet of Treatments 
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4 Treatments fo promote hair health — 


—and some facts about a rare ingredient 


‘HOUSANDS of istlers come to us makes the hair seem dry at first, but this 


each year from men and women 
with more or less serious ailments of the 
hair and scalp. They seek safe, authori- 
tative advice. 

And the four questions most often 
asked us are: “What can I do for dry 
hair?” “—for oily hair?” “How shall 
I treat dandruff?” “—falling hair?” 

Yet in most cases these wrong condi- 
tions yield to intelligent care—to such 
simple treatments as we outline below. 


The value of pine tar 


Practically every medical authority 
who has written on the subject, has en- 
dorsed pine tar in the treatment of 
common hair and scalp troubles. And 
the basis of the treatments below, 


_Packer’s Tar Soap (of which pine tar is 


an active ingredient), has been recom- 
mended by physicians for over 50 years. 
It is as safe and as efficient a shampoo 
soap as can be made. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair, 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based oi modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
Jations of surface oil from the scalp. This 


dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too-oily hair is produced by an over-activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer — 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair. 
(You will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer’s Tar 
Soap.) If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Send toc for sample and 
New Manual 


On receipt of 10c (stamps or coin) we will send 
you a generous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and 
a copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the 
Hair.” This profusely illustrated 28- page book 
has recently been re-edited to present the most 
modern scientific thought on the care of the hair. 
It contains dozens of authoritative suggestions 
for keeping your hair healthy and young-looking. 
It gives in great detail treatments for the hair 
conditions briefly discussed on this page. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


PACKER’S Tar Soap 


metal soap box 


for DANDRUFF 
DRY HAIR 

OILY HAIR 

FALLING HAIR 
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#N DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
“0- B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


3 GENTLEMEN: \ 
fascinating story of San Diego, California. 


Please send me, free, your 


\ 


ee 


78 


h ‘Lege your journey the 
most thrilling part of 


your holiday on this route of 
fascinating interest. 


Mild sunny climate, interesting stop- 
overs, all the best in modern travel 
without extra fare. 


abr 
all théWay! 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, de 
luxe daily train from New Orleans | 
to Los Angeles, San Diego and San_ | 
Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining anal Sleeping Cars. Convenient service 
for the motor side trip over the marvelous 
Apache Trail and for the Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices 


New York 
165 Broadway 


New Orleans 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Chicago 


33 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Houston 


So. Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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Continued 


“What kind of dog is that?” -I asked 
his owner. 

“God in he’ben knows,” replied he, 
meaning no irreverence; ‘‘but he got all 
de sense. Some time I gwine change his 


name to Solomon.” 


Mr. Rutledge tells us of a hound named 
Whistling Buoy, a great black-and-white 
beauty from the mountains of western 
North Carolina: 


He gave me a cause to christen him as 
he was named. The very morning after 
his arrival I took him on a leash with me 
into the home woods, walking down some 
of the old sandy roads, just to see whether 
he would take urgent notice of some of the 
fresh deer-tracks that crossed the old trails. 
About a mile from the house, the hound, 
which until then had been very intelligent 
and friendly, suddenly developed a stub- 
born streak. He pulled back, he whined, 
he looked at me with the narrowed, glit- 
tering eye of strange misgiving. He ap- 
peared badly frightened; he might be sick, 
I thought. I tried to lead him forward, 
but vain was my coaxing. When I stroked 
his massive head, he threw it back and 
gave a wildly melancholy howl. It had all 
the weird eeriness and warning heard in the 
deep mysterious tone of a whistling buoy. 
Hence, I christened my minstrel. Again 
he howled. Then I remembered. 

Full five months before this there had 
been killed, some fifteen feet from where 
the hound had stopt, a monster diamond- 
back rattler, a veritable chimera. Nearly 
eight feet it had measured. Its body had 
for a long time been hung on a little per- 


simmon tree. Nearly a half-year later 
my new hound caught the dread scent 


with which the ground had been impreg- 
nated, knew what it was, halted on what 
he knew was the brink of death, and warned 
me to imitate his wariness. 

A hound has a genuine and profound dis- 
trust of the general scheme of things in this 
life. Melancholy of an ancient and appeal- 
ing sort is his. What makes his pessimism 
worthy of regard is the fact that it has its 
source in remarkable sagacity. His hon- 
est and stedfast refusal to be optimistic 
not only lends to his character a noble 
severity but also gives to his philosophy 
the serene charm of truth. 

Sometimes a hound will do a good deal 
more singing than the 
eall for. I onee 

“When I go to church,” 
> Losing’ 


oecasion appears to 
asked a negro why. 
the negro said, 
and sometimes when I is working 
turpentine I sing and whoop. I do that to 
my A hound, he will ease his 
soul in the same way.” 

[ love a hound because he appears to me 
a dog of some spiritual significance. 


ease soul. 


to be 


His sagacity begins where that of most 
dogs ends; where his ends, I know not. 
© has a perception poignant and true. He 


aught me much about life. My obli- 
h to him is that unpayable debt that 
to one who has given us an insight 
p> meaning of existence; whose 
genius has led us to understand 
Shas about it a great deal more 
t1 mystery than people ee dis- 
pral minds would have us believe; 
escient hand has set ajar for us 
s of the soul, through which are 
hs of what may be, for all I know, 
Feous frontiers of Eternity. 


| 
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When 
dc 


talk about shi : 


ISTEN to those who chose a Uni 
States Lines ship. The enthusiasm abo 
the cuisine, the service, about everythi 
aboard, will clearly indicate the way fory: 
re yourself. Consult the chart of ra 
eclow. 


S. S. George Washington 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious ho 
on the sea. First, second and third class || 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous shi 
in the world. First, second, third class i 
Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. Republic 


? 
The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship wit! 
out first or second class distinctions to Col 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg a# 
Bremen. 


S.S. President Harding and [ 
S. S. President Roosevelt 
The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on tif 
North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstowm 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


t 


Complete information from your local 
steamship agent or 


United 
States Line: 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK Cif 


Chart of Rates' 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLAS) 


S.S.PRESIDEN? 

HARDING an@ 

S.S.PRESIDENT. 

ROOSEVELT % 

$145 and up \ 
S.S. REPUBLIC 

$140 and up \ 


THIRD CLAS} 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$265 and up 


5. S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


§ 210 and up 


SECOND CLASS | 


S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE 


From$ss5 | 


. Tour SE Thi! 
» Class | 


WASHINGTON ie 
$136.25 Season 
and up $Q5.up § 
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[ roar sounded from the 
le behind the tents—‘‘a 
x sound that echoed and re- 
the shelving shores of the 
In- a panic the native 
eared helter-skelter into 
idari, from whence could be 
hansamah’s pleading tones 
plication to the Almighty.” 
erberating noise was repeated— 
s time. It was ‘the full-throated 
challenge of a tiger, and it 
n the shikar orderly the startled 
sr, “Shere Bahadur!” + 
e Bahadur was the terror of those 
and the toll of heifers that he had 
was the theme of many a village 
| 1 of Tarus, the wild tribes that live 
‘the borders of Nepaul, relates Mary 
wes in The Empire Review (London). 
» legendry of the natives he was no 
tiger, but one impervious to 
s—one that had been hunted fruit- 
y by the police sahib and other sahibs. 
¥ st of enormous size, which ‘‘gamboled 
yon-nights outside the cattle byres, 
in a voice like Siva’s bull from the 
swamp at dawn, stood boldly out 
» path as the children returned at 
with the slow-footed buffaloes,”’ 


' 


¢v he had taken to killing in broad 
Play. A moon ago it was Nuttoo’s 
ks under the yoke, and Nuttoo, 
img up with a yell, had been hurled 
th with rending claw-marks down his 
The tale before it reached the 
> peepul tree had lost nothing in the 


tiger, it appears, had spoken 
ittoo; had breathed threats in his 
for—the man’s voice dropt, and he 
od over his shoulder—was it not 
t by the spirit of the fakir, the one 
ad lived and died so mysteriously in 
wai jungles? 
ol’s talk! Fool’s talk!” With a 
ig of his tongue, the head tracker 
sned that he, for one, was no believer 
/h simple village tales, possibly more 
scredit the teller who had thrust 
ff upon the Sahib’s notice than 
se he was himself above superstition. 
d, his assumption of superiority was 
ranted, for the idea of transmigra- 
nm some form or other persists in 
countries. Did our fathers not 
imes “hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
ouls of animals infuse themselves into 
anks of men?”’ 


+ tracker, after a period of silence, 
in on my reflections with a question. 
hadn’t the Sahib-log. come sooner? 
: ing the hot months and monsoon, 
| deer were hard to follow, had the 
been slaying their buffaloes and 
\g their little ones. We had to explain 
ise shy wild-folk that the Government 
* province had declared a close season 
iger—yes, it was true talk, a close 
1 from mid-May to mid-October! 
these simple, furtive aborigines the 
uilsory preservation- of their natural 
(as a thing beyond their comprehen- 
Yet the Sahib-log had said it was so, 
ithe Sahib-log never lied. Foi d’un 
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ummer flowers— 
summer sports 77 Midwinter, 


Mail the 

coupon below 

and let us send you 
a beautifully 
illustrated 

booklet 

free. 
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N SAN DIEGO winter cold and summer heat 
are both unknown. Here the thermometer varies 
only 13° between January and July. 
No wonder thousands come here to enjoy July 
sunshine, Ju/y flowers, Ju/y sports—all year round! 
Fine boulevards lead to splendid beaches where 
there is swimming, yachting,aquaplaningand fishing 
—to various lovely mountain retreats among the big 
trees—to some of California’s grandest scenery—to 
Mission San Diego where California history began. 


Nearby is famous Coronado — La Jolla, jeweled 
paradise— beautiful Point Loma— Mission Beach 
—each alone worth a trip West. 

See San Diego first! Then see the whole Pacific Coast— 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, £an Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, also, Yosemite National 
Park and Hawaii. Your round trip can include all these! 

Every month in the twelve you will enjoy San Diego. 
You will revel in her sunshine, her flowers, her recreation, 
her incomparable charm. Remember, too, that living costs 
are less here, and San Diego’s investment opportunities are 
well worth your careful consideration. 

Through Pullmans over Santa Fe Railway and 
over San Diego & Arizona Railway in connection 


with Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines. 
iIC9RO 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 

600-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me, free, your 
fascinating story of San Diego, California. 


\ SQUOMMla 
\\ 
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Name. 


Address 
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HE diversity of manu- 

facture in Chattanooga, 
allowed by the city’s superb 
industrial assets, is well dem- 
onstrated by this partial 
list of lines in which definite 
leadership is maintained: 

* ok Ok 


Originates more goods for export than 
any city in the South, with over 60 
concerns engaged in export business. 
* ok * 

Almost any product in which cotton, 
coal, iron, limestone, and timber are 
factors can be manufactured in Chatta- 
nooga more cheaply than anywhere 
else in the South. 


Produces more hosiery than any city 
in the South and ranks third in the 
United States. 

kim 
Produces more boilers than any city in 
the South and ranks second in the 
United States. 
Is the largest mercerizing center in the 
South, 
Leads the South in manufacture of 
woolen goods. 
Makes more cedar chests than any city 
in the South. 

* oO* 
Produces more oil well machinery than 
any city in the United States. 
Is largest paper~making city in the 
South and only one producing full line 
of paper box boards. 

* * * 

Produces more plows than any city in 
the South. 


* * * 


Is largest producing center of under- 
taking goods in the South. 


se 
Ch eS 


Produces more refrigerators than any 
city in the South and ranks second in 
the United States. 


OOK O# 
Has largest portrait and moulding house 
in the United States. 

pe 

Principal southern producer of sewer 
pipe, both clay and iron. 

Ricky ase 
The industrial greatness of the 
Dynamo of Dixie has been created 
by sheer worth of the city’s in- 
dustrial assets and NOT through 
offers of bonuses, tax exemption or 
other artificial bait. 


Information about Chatta- 
nooga’s assets as a manufac- 
turing and distributing center 
will be forwarded on request. 
° Dune ; 
Community Advertising Ass’n 
837 Broad Street 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


anglais still obtains in the remote parts of 
India, unreached as yet by vakils and their 
touts. Moreover, we explained to our 
listeners that Gallio had been busy—had 
had work to do. Work? The jungle 
trackers looked puzzled. What work was 
there for ‘Sahibs that came before this 
hunting of big game, before the tracking of 
such as Shere Bahadur? Apparently, they 
held. opinion with the Frenchman, Aurelle, 
after he had listened to the shikar yarns 
of Golonel: Bramble’s friends, that ‘‘this 
world is a great park laid out by a gardener 
god for the gentlemen of the United King- 
dom!”’ Lest. labor members at home 


- should become indignant, a word here is 


necessary. Gallio, it must be mentioned, 
was District Magistrate of a wild tract 
between “British India and Nepaul, one 


“of. those fever-haunted, low-lying Tarai 


lands that are yearly under water during 
the monsoons. <All through the hot weather 
at district’ headquarters (and India’s heat 
is no ‘‘Asian solar myth”), Gallio had 
struggled to maintain the peace between 
the warring sects of half a million people. 
Mohurrum, Ram Lila, peepul trees, whose 
branches obstructed traffic, tazias that 
could or would not pass beneath them, fierce 
henna-bearded Moslem alamdars, equally 
bigoted Brahman priests, all had claimed 
his vigilance. And Gallio, ‘“who cared for 
none of these things,”’ dealt out justice with 
an even hand while the Kutcheery punkah 
groaned through the long, hot afternoon. 
Shere Bahadur, meanwhile, protected by 
game laws, ranged unchecked, and every 
third day a bullock lay dead in the grass- 
lands. But at last the cold weather camp- 
ing had begun, and Gallio, whose proverbial 
impartiality did not extend to shikar, was 
hot on the track of the cattle-thief. 

The camp was pitched in a sal forest by 
a broad river. To the north rose the 
Himalayas, with the snowy bastions of 
Nandadevi and Kedarnath clear against 
the evening sky. Nearer stood out the 
engirdling scarps of Nepaul from which 
flowed the river, in whose midst lay long, 
white sand-bars. Night had blotted out 
river and hills when we arrived, and the 
flicker of camp-fires lt up with tawny 
radiance the bearded faces of elephant- 
drivers and trackers, and gleamed in faint 
reflection on the canvas of tents. The 
baggage camels were bedded for the night, 
the big yoke bullocks lay down with drowsy 
tinkle of bells as they chewed unceasingly. 
The air was redolent of melted butter, 
meal-cakes, and pungent wood-smoke. 
Shere Bahadur for a time was forgotten. 
Our tents were pitched by a shallow water- 
course, the only fordable part for a mile or 
so of the deep stream that divided two 
belts of jungle. The chatter by the camp- 
fires had died down. The cooling air was 
heavy with the seent of jungle flowers. 
Huge, batlike forms of flying foxes 
swooped in the uncertain firelight. With 
shrill hootings a little owl tore the stillness, 
and was silent. 


Which brings us back to our starting- 
point—Shere Bahadur’s midnight challenge 
from the jungle, and the sudden panic in 
the camp. Reading on: 

Hastily, rifles were snatched from eases, 
and eartridges snapt into barrels. That a 
tiger should approach a camp, roaring for 
all the world to hear, was unprecedented, 
bewildering, contrary to all one’s experi- 


IK THE past ten years Or- 
landohas grown from 3,380 
eople to more than 30,000. 
t takes a remarkable combi- 
nation of attractions and ad- 
vantages to merit such a 
gtowth—and Orlando has it: 


A delightful climate. A rich 
back-country. Excellent 
transportation. Natural 
beauty. 31 lakes within the 
city limits. Pretty homes. 
Avenues arched with ever- 
green oaks. Palms and flowers. 
Friendly people. Progress and 
hospitality. 

Visit Orlando this winter. 
Varied sports and entertain- 
ment. Best of accommoda- 


tions. Guaranteed hotel rates. 
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Delicious Golden Meat Texas Pecans—not the largest but 
the finest in flavor Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and 
you will order more after you have enjoyed their incom- 
parable flavor. We send directions for making Mexican 
Pecan Candy and Pralines 
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ina Tropical Setting 
: Lakeland is a ‘“*home town"’ a bit of New England 
in Summer, set down amidst the year-round 
verdure of Florida’s west coast. 

Warm, sunny days and cool, sleep-inviting 
nights. Health-bringing recreations, bathing, fish- 
ing in lake and stream, golf, tennis, roque. 

Winter time is play time at Lakeland, and the 
quiet, home-like surroundings of Lakeland’s 
modestly priced hotels attract the visitor who seeks 
a winter's rest and escape from winter’s cold. 


Come to Lakeland this winter Write to the 
Chamber of Commerce for particulars. 


Lakeland 
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h ath: and our heart-beats. 

e thinking of Nuttoo whom he had 
ought down so easily with one sweep 
the paw—and these two pigmies who 
od there were but as Nuttoo, hairless and 
aid, Nuttoo who had erumpled up so 
akly under the stroke? Would he push 
to the ford, or would he, Leander- 
se, swim the stream higher up to join his 
sistent Hero? We never knew at what 
yment he went, for he decided on the 
ter course. His coming had been herald- 
by a erash of twigs and booming roars, 
t he had departed cat-fashion. Not a 
ry leaf crackled, not a stone turned, but 
bout a quarter of a mile away a karkur 
arked suddenly. The warning was taken 
up, in staccato alarm, by a couple of 
potted deer. The jungle had been voice- 
ess when the tiger spoke, but now he was 
dinking and silent, they cried the news 
ch after his own fashion. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we set 
yat across theford. There was no kill that 
Hemanded a dusk or dawn vigil, and the 
only way to approach unloecated tiger is to 
oxeat his domain during the mid-day siesta. 
zallio, by virtue of his office as ruler of a 
yaekwoods district, had been lent about 
sight or ten elephants by the local gentry, 
he- zemindars of those marshy tracts. 
There, restless in the sunlight, harnessed 
vith pad or howdah, stood the slate-gray 
ine of docile mammoths ready for the beat. 
The Superintendent of Police had joined 

he party, for the news of tiger travels over 
she district with the swiftness of the beacon 
dares that heralded the Armada. The 

“drive’’ was to be a certain grass-covered 
sand-bank some half-mile in length and 
quarter-mile in width that lay in the middle 
of the river. 

The elephants, mostly females, for 

cuskers, being too bellicose, seldom make 
hod howdah elephants, crossed the shallow 
“ord in single file to the rendezvous at the 
=xtreme southern end of the sand-bank. 
Here, according to immemorial custom, 
places were apportioned by the drawing of 
straws. 

The beat was a triangular, isolated piece 
of high khuria grass, with the river on one 
side and a strip of bare sand on the other. 
Gallio, having drawn straw number one, 
went round by a circuitous route to the 
apex, where he took up his stand on Bail- 
(Kulli, a stanch veteran elephant. The 
5. P. and I, with the remainder of the line, 
were to beat up northward from the base 
of the triangle toward him. I had drawn 
the shorter of the two remaining straws, 
which meant that I must take the river side 
‘to the east where game was least likely to 
break out. With a mutual ‘‘good hunt- 
iing!’? we separated, At a signal the line 
swept silently forward, the two howdah 
elephants carrying the guns at each end 
‘and the pad elephants strung out between 
them at fifty yards’ interval. Through the 
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engine presents an ‘unusually difficult eee 
‘in starting—and demands a sturdy, dependable 
form of starter-drive. Eclipse anticipated the 
starting requirements for this heavy-duty serv- 
ice and met them with a specially developed 
Eclipse Bendix Drive. Throughout the world, 
“Eclipse at Elmira” is known as an authority on 
starter-drives, and its products accepted 
as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car’’ 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, crankg 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks Motor Boats 


Fire Apparatus 


Buses Coast Guard Vessels Ambulances 
\ _ Tractors Cruisers Taxicabs 
% Gasoline Rail Cars 


Gasoline Locomotives 
and all kinds of prime movers 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N.J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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: Cruises Supreme 
Mediferran 


| SEA 2200 miles long and 
— 700° wide— Mother of 


Old World ‘History and 
Romance, of Rome’s Splendor, 
the Art of Greece, the Wonders 
of Egypt. An inspiration to all 
who sail along its enchanting 
coast. . 


The Cruise Supreme 
on the largest of Mediterranean 
Cruising Ships 
the specially chartered White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor’? 


# §©6Sailing from New York January 22 
returning March 30, 1927 
Exceptional cuisine, service with- 
out stint, Cook’s organized Efh- 

ciency and Management. 


The itinerary includes: Madeira, 
Cadiz (Seville), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak Kalesi, Constantinople, 

Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, 

Aijexandria, Palermo, Naples, 

Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton. 
Many shore excursions. A long stay 
in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop 
over privileges in Europe. 


A New Way 
Around tWorld 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. 
Unlike any previous World 
Voyage. A New Tour of Educa- * 
tional and Rectreative Travel. 


The South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, The 
a East Indies, Ceylon, South and East 
ie Africa and South America—a major 
be voyage of surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 
FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th 
from Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 
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high grass we moved without a sound, the 
big beasts almost submerged, while the 
bobbing of the S. P.’s pig-sticker topee alone 
indicated his whereabouts on my left. 
We roused a herd of pig that broke grunting 
and squealing back through the line. Then 
a peafowl rose with a heavy flapping of 
wings and sailed over our heads un- 
molested. Across the whole of our front a 
hog-deer, with lowered head, rushed 
furiously before he broke out at the left. 
All this took place during the first hundred 
yards, after which the island seemed 
deserted. Ten minutes passed, and, altho 
we had traversed half the beat, there was 
no further sign of life. I was mounted on 
the well-known Sherpur elephant belonging 
to Khan Bahadur Mangal Khan, a Mutiny 
veteran, both elephant and owner being 
the most skilled of sportsmen. My ele- 
phant had put up a young swamp-deer, 
about the size and color of a small pony; 
the silly creature with quivering muzzle, 
cocked her long soft ears at us, and then 
went forward at a leisurely trot. 

“Tt looks bad,’’ muttered my Mo- 
hammedan mahout in an_ undertone. 
““There can be no tiger here or the swamp- 
deer would have left the grass.’’ As he 
spoke, the young deer came galloping 
madly back toward us, pursued by some- 
thing on which she had blundered, some- 
thing whose siesta she had disturbed, a 
terrible ‘‘something,”’ striped with bands of 
black and yellow! They had reached a 
clearing. With great bounds the pursuer 
was gaining on the blunderer, a magnificent 
Nemesis with stretched claws, bared fangs, 
and muffled throaty roars. 


When the pursuing tiger came face to 
face with the elephants and hunters, it 
abruptly checked its course, whereupon, 
we are told: 


Seizing the one moment before it bounded 
back into the long grass, I fired. 


“Lug ghya!” (a hit) eried Nannay 
Khan, the mahout. I thought so, too, 


but could not be sure. My weapon was a 
new 405 Winchester, whose sighting I had 
not tested. I judged the shot to be too far 
back, a poor shot, and accordingly pre- 
pared for trouble. Cautiously, we 
proached the dense cover into which the 
wounded beast had disappeared,.while the 
pad elephants ringed it round at a respect- 
ful distance. Thirty yards, twenty yards, 
fifteen yards, and still no sign from the 
pateh of grass which was about 
feet high. From the twitching of the 
feathery tops we knew exactly where the 
tiger lay concealed. The other elephants 
had halted some forty yards away, and the 
valiant Sherpur elephant, fully understand- 
ing the peril, walked up the quarry alone. 
Ten yards! With a roar it 
cover, only to receive a second bullet in the 
shoulder. There was a universal trumpet- 
ing from every elephant of the line, and 
above the pandemonium my small terrier, 


|| Figure El Pas. 


in your winter 


ape | 


twenty | 


sprang from | 


held by an inexperienced tiffin coolie on the | 


pad of a neighboring elephant, gave tongue | 


vociferously, asking to be freed. 

“Hold on to Jerry,” I gasped in Hindu- 
stani, as the furious tiger made one last 
effort. We were within five yards now and 
L could see, through the close grass stems, 
& square head, with teeth bared, and ears 
viciously laid back. It was with difficulty 
that Nannay Khan restrained his elephant 
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L PASO, romantic 
Spanish-American 
city of more than 

100,000 people, invites you to stop-over 
for its sunshine, scenery and sport. World 
famous climate (sunshine 331 days). Mod- 
erate altitude (3762 feet). Hereyou will find 
abounding health. Enjoy clean, dry desert 
and mountain air. Restful, invigorating. 

Endless sport and entertainment for tourist and 
vacationist alike. A thousand thrills in this won- 


erful country! Free, open-air life. Genial West- 
ern hospitality. 

Visit Juarez, Old Mexico, a 6¢ trolley ride. See 
quaint Old Mission, Peak-hatted peons. Ox carts. 
Bull fights. You'll enjoy your visit to Juarez! 

Much to see near El Paso! Elephant Butte Dam. 
Fort Bliss. Fertile Rio Grande Valley. Prehistoric 
Indian country. 


FOUR National Auto Highways /ead through 
El Paso. 10 day free stop-overs on all rail tickets. 
Write Gateway Club for illustrated booklet. 


GATEWAY CLUB 


600-A Chamber of Com. Bidg., 
EI Paso, Texas. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
*El Paso and the New Southwest.” 
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“Winter Softened to 
a Northern Spring’? 


Fishing—Golf—Bathing—T ennis— 
Sailing—Roque—Lawn Bowling— 
Riding. All are at their best here 
World's greatest artists in winter 
concerts. Plenty of room. Send for 
guaranteed list hotel rates. They 
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Address Room 82, Cham. of Com. Bldg. 
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m treading to pulp the roaring mass. A 
iple of shots as a coup de grace and the 
hty limbs were still. The head tracker 
" pt to the ground and approached, 
eading delicately like Agag. 
“A tigress!” he ealled. ‘It is not 
nere Bahadur. Form line again! He 
uy yet be in the beat.’”’ The beat con- 
sinued, all eyes on the grass, rifles cocked, 
‘inger on trigger, but we reached the apex 
t Gallio without finding Shere Bahadur. 


But that was not the end of the matter. 
. we read on: 
‘Five months had passed, and the hot 
sveather approached, but still the big tiger 
4 at large. The toll of buffaloes and 
attle from the grazing lands continued 
pvith systematic regularity. Sit up for 
aim? That had been tried. Gallio, the 
>. P., and I had spent many lonely night- 
ong vigils over the careass of*a kill, but in 
‘ain. Shere Bahadur knew better than to 
weturn after his first meal. Had he not 
»een fired at from a tree once when partak- 
ng of cold beef? Hence his caution. But 
Low were we to get him? That was the 
sroblem. 

Joyfully he killed our paddas or buffalo 
alves tethered for him at wonted drinking- 
laces and conspicuous cross-roads. He 
vas past master in osteotomy, for we found 
ur baits next morning half-eaten, with 
vecks neatly broken. But he never again 
sared for cold ‘‘buff’’! 

The weather was hot now, and the 
sarnivora were seeking the swamps. One 
ay, Mahomed Mir, returning with his 
odder elephant, saw the same huge foot- 
wrints at the edge of a half-dried water- 
ourse covered with tall, plumed, swamp- 
tass. We were at the cattle village of 
Jariaghat under whose mango-trees our 
ments were pitched. I can not now re- 
uember whose was the brain-wave, but 
»ome one suggested an idea which hereafter 
ve each claimed as our own. Why not sit 
ip over alive bait? Shere Bahadur of late 
iad walked round our paddas, but refused 
~o kill. A single buffalo always tethered 
wad aroused further suspicions in the 
-unning brute. A second brain-wave fol- 
sowed the first. Then why not tether three 
»r four to represent a herd? Very dubi- 
susly, Gallio sets out for his night-long 
watch in front of the swamp where the 
sug marks were seen! The machan, a 
-ountry string bed, is slung between two sal- 
-rees, some twelve feet above ground. 

Jelow are the young paddas, happy in the 
~ecurity of numbers, each tethered to a 
sapling. The sound of departing men has 
flied away, and the night silence envelops 
he jungle. Over the crest of the bamboos 
he Great Bear swings out against a faintly 
uminous sky, but the moon is not due till 
wo in the morning. Mosquitoes buzz in 
inging swarms round the motionless figure 
nthe machan. The night-jars begin their 
netallic ‘“tonk, tonk’’ from neighboring 
rees. Some small nocturnal creature, a 
nongoose, perhaps, scuttles through the 
indergrowth. Bats circle in the darkness. 
he slow night wears on while the watcher 
ights against sleep. With limbs cramped 
rom immobility, he waits for the moon to 
"ise, a strip of white paper pasted along his 
*un barrel close to the foresight. He is 
shilled with the heavy night dews, and 
aching in every bone, when slowly over the 
oddy palms rises the orange disk of the full 
moon. It lights up with silver radiance 
he strip of water between the nurcle 
swamp of the tiger’s home and the dark 
dge of the forest. A hyena limps slowly 
veross the clearing, sniffs at the tethered 
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... Stop 
Look , Listen 


Radio as you’ve iever heard it 
before. The complete tonal scale 
can now be reproduced—with 
magical realism. The Magna- 
vox Cone Speaker does it. Every 
instrument in an orchestra is ren- 
dered true to type and tone— 
every note from the booming 
bass to the soaring treble. 


| This is a new, important ad- 
vance in sound reproduction. 
Don’t confuse this speaker with 
any other cone. It is made under 


IAGNAVOX 


CONE SPEAKER 


our exclusive patents. It inherits 
the prestige and perfection that 
came from making the first loud 
speaker ever used. 


Don't delay in hearing a dem- 
onstration—_ Magnavox dealers 
are now giving them continu- 
ously. The small cone (Cornell 
model) pictured here is $22.50. 
A larger model completely en- 
cased in artistic mahogany cabi- 
net is $35.00: They operate with 
and improve any set. s8L ©1926 
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showers her gifts with 
equal lavishness upon the 
entire family. 


She gives health, joy and 
all-year playgrounds to the 
children; variety and the 
stimulus of a novel expe- 
rience to men and women 
alike. 


California is a magnifi- 
cent relief—a gallant ad- 
venture — dovetailed into 
the prosaic labors of every- 
day living. 


The Santa Fe operates five 
daily trains to California—all 
of them top-notchers in their 
class. But the very best train is 
the new Chief—extra fast, ex- 
tra fine, extra fare. Only two 
business days on the way—and 
Fred Harvey dining service on 
the Santa Fe is supreme in the 
world of travel. 
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buffaloes who snort in reply before he 
slnks from sight. There is a gentle 
erackling of twigs, and a herd of chetah 
appear, lovely spotted deer who stroll 
under the machan, nibbling the grass in the 
moonlight. Suddenly, the stag flings up 
his head, and listens with one foot uplifted. 
Then, deliberately, with glances in the 
direction of the swamp, he moves off with 
his herd into the gloom. From the swamp 
comes a startled ‘‘Did-he-do-it? Did-he- 
do-it?’’ as a plover rises from the reeds, 
followed by a gentle splash. The chetah 
stag calls once, and is silent. Pulses 
quicken, for the man in the tree knows the 
meaning of that warning eall. From the 
cane clump near the swamp’s edge to the 
right comes a low grunt. That might be 
anything—pig, for instance. But, no! 
the hammering of one’s heart refuses to be 
stilled. One young buffalo under the trees 
has snorted in terror; he is gazing rigidly 
toward the cane clump. Agonizing min- 
utes go by. Then there is the crackling 
of a dry leaf under firm pressure in the 
opposite direction! A stone turns in a 
bush farther to the left. ; 
Silence again. ...A shadowy mass 
half detaches itself from the undergrowth. 
A square, barred jowl and white chest rise 
above a bush fifteen yards away, followed 
by a massive paw suspended in movement. 
The tiger is alertly listening. Slowly, 
ever so slowly, the rifle is raised to the 
shoulder, the white paper sight clear in the 


moonlight. A faint metallic click, and the 
tiger, full of suspicion, raises terrible 
yellow orbs to the tree. The roar of a 500 


Express shatters the silence. . . . ‘‘ Woof! 
Woof!’’ The left barrel follows the re- 
treating mass as it crashes through the 
startled jungle for its home in the swamp. 

Dawn was breaking in faint redness 
eastward, and, without much prelude, 
morning came blazing into the world. As 
the hot sun rose on the dew-soaked jungle 
the weary man in the machan blew a 
whistle, which was answered by another. 
Down the path crept Mahomed Mir, as 
weary as his master. Together they 
looked at the marks round the tree and 
followed the blood tracks that led to the 
swamp. ‘‘There, Sahib, there!”’ 

Right at the water’s edge lay a huge 
tiger stiffly at full length. Finger on 
trigger, Gallio approached. But the beast 
did not move. It was, indeed, Shere 
Bahadur, the terror of the Tarus, some 
nine foot ten-and-a-half of feline majesty, 


with a ruff that was truly Elizabethan. 
“Allah be praised!’ said the shikari 
mahout, placing a hand on the terrible 
head. ‘*The fakir will wander no more.” 

The Loving Shepherd.—A young and 
nervous curate was announcing that the 
reetor would return on the following Sun- 
day. He did so in the following flowery, 
but rather confusing words: ‘I am happy 
to announce that your shoving leopard 
will be with you next Sunday and will 
oceupy the pulpit at both services.”’ 
The Churchman. 

Blah, Blah.—Eranir—‘And isn’t their 
honeymoon over yet, my dear? 

Masrt—‘‘Oh, not yet—you still ean’t 
understand a word they say to each other.” 
— Life. 


Beautiful Fort M 

VX HETHER you come to escape the rig: 

of winter, to hunt, to play golf or ten- 

nis, to bathe or to motor along the Roy: 

Palm Drive—a welcome awaits you in 

“The City of Palms.” Here the “Tropics ics a 
The 


Florida’? make their most inviting gesture. 
are over 100 varieties of palms grown here. Riotous 
masses of flowers and sunlit waters make Fort Myers — , 
the choice of those who wish to winter in wa ie 
and beauty with the finest of modern conveniences. 


Rest and Play 


Hundreds of winter residents here include Thomas 
A. Edison and Henry Ford. Many others come 
just to visit—to rest and play—to enjoy outdoor 
living where they can get the most out of life. 


Luxurious hotels, modest boarding 
houses ‘or cottages suit every ne 

Winter rates are reasonable. Ourillus- 
trated booklet gives details of amuse- 
ment and recreational advanrages— 
also industrial and agricultural oppor- 
tunities. Write for a copy today. Ad- 
dress: Fort Myers Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dept. A, Fott Myers, Florida. 
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in organizing. Folder L explains, 
MENTOR TOURS, 65 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Cfopover af 9 at— 
DOUGLAS 


ARIZ. 


Old Mexico! | 
Hot Tamales! 
—nEveryth thing! 


Bees your Western trip at 
Douglas where Sunshine, 
Health and Opportunity abound. 

See quaint Old Mexico—no cus- 
toms formalities — Spanish menus 
—dancing — Latin quarter. Visit 
various social Clubs at Agua Prieta. 
Explore old adobe dwellings—a 
new experience ! 

In Douglas there’s warm sunshine 
all winter. Take trip to famous 
“Wonderland of Rocks” (a Nation- 


al Monument). See golf and country club 
—auto race track—huge copper mines, etc. 
Good hotels — schools, churches, theatres. On 
main line Southern Pacific; also new 

Bankhead Auto Highway (open all year). 


Convensent stop-overs. 
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in it nebding public 
and in enlarging the 
1 I which has grown for Buick da Buick during 
three years. It goes without say- 
t the product must live up to its 
ising. Advertising must be honest. 
. not achieve the impossible. It can 
no permanent success unless it 
‘ully represents the commodity it sells. 
zRoUGHS AppDING MacnHInre Com- 
ANY, SranpisH Backus, Presipentr— 
he President with characteristic incisive- 
a has hit the nail on the head. 
SALIFORNIA Packrna CorporaTron— 
‘e, the manufacturers of Del Monte Food 
oducts, believe that President Coolidge 
made one of the clearest statements of 
e real function and power of advertising 
at has ever been exprest by any one in 
e high councils of our Government. It 
ould be a source of great satisfaction to 
ery business man in this country to 
alize that we are guided by a Chief 
secutive whose understanding and sym- 
.thies are in such close accord with the 
eneies of continued business prosperity. 
CampsBett Soup Company, Joun T. 
ORRANCE, PrREsSIDENT—President Coo- 
ige’s statement is still another confirma- 
en of the great power of advertising. 
aere is no question but that it is one of 
e most compelling forces in commerce 
-day. All that the President has said 
ss been proven to us by actual invest- 
ent and experience extending over 
venty-seven years. 
CuEeK-NeEAL Corrse Co., Lron T. 
4EEK, VICE-PRESIDENT—Have read with 
eat interest President Coolidge’s tribute 
advertising in building the greatness of 
merica, and believe it to be one of the 
atest tributes ever paid to any business. 
shows a greater knowledge of advertising 
san we believed any man in public life 
have, not excepting our President. We 
artily agree with all that he had to say. 

ConeaTe anp Co.—We heartily indorse 
-esident Coolidge’s tribute to the in- 
vence of advertising on the life and busi- 

‘ss of to-day. 

CHEVROLET Motor Company, JoHN E. 
»RIMM, JR., ADVERTISING MaNAGER— 
~hen President Coolidge pointed out that 
ivertising is a mighty factor in the in- 
ustrial greatness of America, he brought 

the attention of the public at large a 
*ndamental long known to the executives 

outstanding business institutions. We 
uve invested large funds for advertising 
cause we believe that no _ business 
‘1 aspire to win and maintain national 

-ominence without advertising. And we 
ill continue this policy because it is un- 
terably bound up with continued growth, 
“ogress and success. 

'Crane Company, W. K. Guern, Ap- 

SRTISING Manacer—The grasp which 
resident Coolidge has on the influence of 
ivertising indicates that he has either 
iven the subject serious study, or that 
ature has endowed him with a rare 
arity of vision. He has described the 
‘tal points so clearly that the layman 
wn not fail to respond to his faith in the 
ower that publicity wields in the general 
elfare of the nation, and its physical, 
mmmercial, and social life. 

Famous Puayers-Lasky Corp., Rus- 
SLL Houiman, ApDVERTISING MANAGER 
-President Coolidge has summed up very 


and automobile accessory ateres the week of 
November. 15th to 20th, reminding you to buy 
Weed Chains for safety and « ale in pad 
weather driving. te - 


WEEDS have been standard for 23 yeas Loon 
for the red connecting hook and the name WEED 
stamped on every cross chainhook. Ifyou — 
already have them in your car look them 

over. Weed cross chains when worn are 
easily replaced by new ones sold by good 
garages and automobile accessory stores 
every where. 


n See OF ale 
RICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, fax. 
2 ‘in business 
for your safety 
Neen ee 


Wont Walk: 


CThe 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MateEovete ] Single 


Why should anyone walk, now that 
the Harley-Davidson Single provides 
power transportation for only one 
cent per mile? Cheaper than carfare 
or busfare! Safe—convenient—easier 
to ride and control than a bicycle. 
No parking problem — any 2x8 ft. 
space will do. Ample power for every 
need — comfortable — dependable. 


Price complete, with three-speed 
transmission and full electric equip- 


ment, f.o.b. Milwaukee, $ 23 5 


Get our Catalog. Tear out 
this ad, sign and mail it to 
us. Write. “Dealer Propo- 
sition” across it if inter- 
ested in selling the Single. 


Hartey-Davipson Moror Co, 
Dept. L. D. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Your local dealer will gladly explain 
is convenient Pay As-You-Ride Plan. 


Harley: Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. L. D., Milwaukee 


product, and establi our trade-mark 


nation-wide, but it. has advanced the 


entire motion-picture industry, and has 
helped fill the entertainment needs of the 
American people. Our advertising, for 
instance, has brought inquiries from 
chambers of commerce in many towns as 
to how a motion-picture theater could be 
established and operated there. We have 
given this information, and have thus 
assisted in making many lives brighter. 
Paramount advertising has elevated the 
publie’s taste for better pictures and has 
helped materially in earning the respect of 
the world, including the financial, for the 
motion-picture industry. 

Tur FLEISCHMANN ComPAny, T. L. SmirH, 
VicEe-PRESIDENT— To secure the benefits 
of modern organization and production it 
has been absolutely essential to develop 
markets of wide extent, or if they were not 
to be found to ereate them. 

The experience of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany has been that the development of 
the markets necessary under present-day 
conditions of production can be more 
economically accomplished by advertising 
than by any other available method. 

GENERAL ELectric Company — The 
General Electric Company agrees with 
what President Coolidge has said about 
the importance of advertising, and has 
noted with pleasure that such recognition 
has been given by the President to the 
value of advertising. 

GRUEN WatcH Makers GUILD, FRep. G. 
Gruen, Presipent—These vivid thoughts 
of our President will bring home to the 
consumers of the nation the responsible 
part which advertising plays in the comfort 
and welfare of their daily lives. 

The people of no other country are so 
susceptible to advertising influence, and 
by the same measure no other country 
even approaches the American standard 
of living. Advertising has served the 
Gruen Guild in bringing the merits of a 
good watch before millions of people. But 
this same advertising has also benefited 
the public, not alone through the savings 
and the added qualities which mass pro- 
duction allows, but by imposing upon us 
responsibility to see that the public gets 
a square deal. 

Hausey Stuart & Co.—Advertising 
assumes one of its most difficult tasks in 
the investment field. Securities are some- 
what intangible and not widely understood, 
and their acquisition for the majority in- 
volves the deferment of present desires, 
with their ever-present tug on the purse- 
strings, for future contentment. Yet even 
in this field the President’s tribute to 
advertising is well merited. 

Advertising is an accepted factor in the 
distribution of securities. It is doubtful, 
in fact, if America could have achieved or 
could maintain its present leadership in 


| world finances without it, for to meet the 
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_ FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 15 


- 101 Days of Wonder | 
| First and last —Wonders of un- | 
precedented ease and pleasure on 
the first great cruise by a motor- 
ship—the Asturtas, world’s | 
| most luxurious liner. Wonders of | 
South Africa and Rhodesia for | 
19 days. Also—West Indies, | 
South America, East Africa, — 
Egypt and Europe —all combined 
in one Wonder-Cruise. 


THE NEW 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


FROM NEW YORK, FEB. 26 


A Springtime Cruise of 70 days to 
glorious islands of Greece; the beauti- 
ful Dalmatian Riviera, and all “stand- 


ard” cruise ports—by S. S. ORCA. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


TheROYALMAILSTEAM PACKETCO. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver 
Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


OSTUME 


and all accessories—wigs, masks, make- 

up, tights, shoes, etc.—rent or buy one 

costume or a thousand. 65 years of ex- 

perienceincostuming amateur theatricala, 

minstrels, parades, balls and parties. 

Write to Dept. L for free illus- 
trated catalogue 


WAAS & SON 


Costumers to the Nation 
123 South 11th St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Tropical North 
Sea Islands are reproduced in the white sand 
beaches and in the clear waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico; in the towering palm trees—the colorful 


America—where the South 


foliage and—in ever present summer. 

Where old Spain is seen in the exotic beauty of 
home and patio—tiled roofs and iron grilled 
balconies. ; 

Where the picturesque life and customs of the 
Mediterranean are duplicated in the old-world 
sponge fisheries that dot the gulf coast. 

Here, at Sarasota, man has collaborated with 
nature in the development of a winter playground 
where familiar pleasures are offered amid strange 
and unfamiliar scenes, 

Come to Sarasota and spend a winter of pleasur- 
able exploration and genuine enjoyment of the 
warm out-doors. 

To all your outward senses it will be a winter 
abroad but Sarasota’s spirit of cordiality will 
make you feel—''at home.”’ 


Write to Jules Brazil, Sarasota’s official 
host, for information. Care of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 111 Pineapple Avenue. 


SARAS OTSA 


EL OR -ITDA 
“Where Summer Stays and, the Nation Bays" 


enormous domestic demand growing out of 
the industrial activity of the war and post- 
war periods, as well as the large foreign 
| requirements, has required the participation 


| 
| 
| 
i} 
j Interested! Send catalog end my dealer’s name. 
! 
! 
' 
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duman Independence 
as worked out by a 
63-year old Organization 


ee blindly do some people go along, barely fight- 
ing off expenses! And yet how narrowly they miss 
competence, miss independence. Capable and industri 
mus, they occupy positions for which they are not suited 
nd struggle against conditions which weigh them down. 


Such a practical organization as the Brotherhood of 
“ocomotive Engineers, whose financial operations extend 
"om coast to coast, has for more than sixty years made 

study of living and working conditions with a view to 
alving the problems of just such people as these. 


If your earnings, though good, fail to yield a real mar- 
in above expenses, you can well investigate what the 
srotherhood is doing on its farms at Venice on the 
sulf to provide a substantial basis of financial indepen- 
ence for families, or a newer, freer life in Florida’s 
.ealth-giving air and sunshine. 


Venice Farms, in tracts from five acres up, offer a 
feat variety of speed-profit crops, three or four a year 
“you like—which reach markets ten to sixty days earlier 
han other sections, and thus command highest prices. 

Behind every Venice farmer stands the Venice Farm 
soard, prepared to render helpful, intelligent field advice 
nd service. The farms are sold by the Board at mod- 
rate prices, on liberal terms, with the land cleared and 
eady to plant. Near at hand are the facilities of the 
Jenice Demonstration Farm, the Venice Nursery and the 
Jenice Dairy Farms. 


mEeN PCr FLORIDA 


. 


al Pay, but ~ 


T heir Problem solved by 
this Rational Worryless 
New Life. 


HESE harried people, under this combi- 

nation of best working and living con- 
ditions, can make a moderate savings account 
lead to real independence. ... It is possible 
to make one of these farms pay for itself in a 
few years. Add year round outdoor life, a 
summer climate the whole year, and an at- 
tractive location on the beautiful Gulf and 
next to one of the finest of modern cities. 


Venice a Natural All- Miar: Resort 


Venice life is divided between agriculture, 
industry and resort activities. Vacationists 
remark the variety of diversions. Here one 
finds the West Coast’s only mainland beach 
and its most famous fishing grounds. Here is 
a modern city planned and built by experts, 
which fronts on the beach. Adjacent to it 
is the largest and most comprehensive farm 
development ever projected in America. 


Venice hotels, with fixed rates at $5 to $15, 
and plenty of rooms at $5, serve fruit, vege- 
tables, milk and cream received fresh each day 
from Venice farms nearby. Conveniently 
located are well kept 
golf courses, tennis 
courts, quoits and 
other games, and ex- 
cellent hunting and 
fishing are found on the 
tropical Myakka River, 


We limit this advertising 

to demonstrable facts 

supplied by the Venice 

Farm Board and officials 

in charge of the City 
il of Venice. 


THE VENICE COMPANY 
Owned by The Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers 


Mail this coupon for the Illustrated Booklet con- 
taining information and photographs supplied by 
the Venice Farm Board and Resort Officials, de- 
scribing the opportunity to lead a new free life 
under ideal conditions at Venice on the Gulf. 


100 Venice Boulevard 
Venice, Florida 

Please send me the booklet containing informa- 
tion and photographs supplied by the Venice Farm 
Boatd and Resort Officials, describing “‘A New Life 
of Independence” possible under the pleasant con- 
ditions at Venice. 


Name 


Address . 


Present Occupation 
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For you—the young and well-dressed! 


(oe latest Banister Shoes were made for you! They have the 
distinction that comes from a style created—a distinction lost in 
a style copied. ~» It takes an old house with seasoned craftsmen to 
make new, young styles that are unmistakably correct—and smart. 
“> For eighty-one years the young men who really count have 
chosen Banister Shoes! Priced at $12.50 and up. 


Write for style book and the name of nearest dealer 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


RN: 


Ne 
e 


MEN TONTEN 
CF); RETIN 


LS 


\ 


Gy DSTENBYp 
TRADE MARK 


Seventy Yearsof Reputation 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Made to Fit—Made to Wear 


A protectionagainst coldsand suddenchills 


Guaranteed Not To Shrink 


Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 
Eight Grades 
$2.00 to $7.50 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 


Glastonbury Knitting Co. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Sample Cuttings Free 


_ of thousands of investors whose knowl 


THE U.S. A. AS AN ADVER- 
TISING ACHIEVEMENT 


Continued 


of securities has been and must be fur- 
ther cultivated in good part through the 
ageney of educational advertising. ee 

Tur Hoover Company, W. H. Hoover 
Prestppnt—Truth as now embodied in 
advertising is righteously and rapidly win- 
ning for it the confidence and esteem of 
the public. Advertising on its present 
standard deserves being a highly respected 
and most powerful educational force. The 
master mind who phrases its claim and the 
artist’s hand who embellishes it contribute 
to the helpfulness and appeal of advertising 
in a manner that is justly and greatly ap- 
preciated from the humblest in our land who 
can read and understand even to our na- 
tiou’s highly respected President. Such 
statements as President Coolidge’s should 
-make you feel proud for any part THs 
Lirerary Dicrest may have played in help- 
ing build advertising up to its present high 
standard and great educational force. 

Hupson Moror Car Company, Roy D. 
CHAPIN, CHAIRMAN Boarp or Directors 
—Our whole American standard of living 
has gone amazingly ahead as advertising has 
described, pictured and urged the advan- 
tages of new products or new uses of old 
products. The automobile industry has 
grown a century in twenty-five years with 
advertising to help tell the story of its 
engineering and production deeds and ex- 
traordinary values given. Modern ad- 
vertising itself is less than a generation old, 
yet it already has brought about adyance- 
ments both in prosperity and in wider 
general knowledge which have made us: 
a new nation compared with that of pre- 
advertising days. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY— 
If there is any one thing in the President’s 
remarks of extraordinary significance to 
the leaders in American advertising thought 
it is the implied obligation upon all to 
maintain through continuous watchfulness 
the high standards that have carried ad- 
vertising into the confidence of our Chief 
Executive. 

The President referred to the wider 
demand for commodities induced by ad- 
vertising. This strikes at the heart of 
the matter because wider demand speeds 
up factories, employees, labor and makes 
possible lower manufacturing and distrib- 
uting costs which in turn increase the buy- 
ing power of the consumer’s dollar, thereby 
contributing to the welfare and higher living 
standards of the individuals who compose 
the commonwealth. 


x 
le 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co.—President 
Coolidge voices the opinion erystallized in 
the minds of thoughtful men by the accom- 
plishments of advertising during the war 
and maintained by the high level of pub- 
licity endeavor since. Every national ad- 
vertiser will be imprest by the President’s 
indorsement into a still deeper realization, 
not alone of the power and importance of 
advertising, but of the grave responsibility 
this power entails. 

THe ANDREW JERGENS Co.—Our ex- 
perience is that advertising has raised the 
standard of merchandise, because without 
high quality of product no advertising can 
be successful, and because once a manufaec- 
turer has entered the limelight of publicity, 
he has obligated himself to a standard 
which he must maintain if he is to proteet 
his investment in printer’s ink. The publie, 


e customer of the advertisers, has. 
d more and more because of this 
dan a principle behind advertised 
ucts. : 
. C. Jounson ann Son—The Presi- 
address impresses us as being a 
erly document, revealing a knowledge 
sentials and a breadth of vision worthy 
our great Chief Executive. Every 
autement he makes is borne out by our 
experience with national advertising. 
. His picture of the interrelation of 
production and mass demand, with 
ects of uniformly high standards of 
sality, lowered production prices, steadier 
:ployment of workers at higher wages, 
a increasing markets—all largely due 
the lower selling prices made possible by 
Jvertising, is true to the last detail. 
“Merropouiran Lire Insurance Co., 
oBERT Lynn Cox, SEconp Vicr-Presi- 
»nt—Advertising builds not only sales, but 
pod-will. Good-will is another name for 
fidence. Confidence is the basis of 
ide. Trade is the basis of our material 
alth. And Ameriea is to-day the wealth- 
tnation in the world. But the economic 
lue of human life as a whole, is five times 
ater than all other values combined, 
sording to recent and most reliable 
.tisties. No other field promises for the 
(tion such economic gain as health pres- 
ration and life extension. For even a 
all percentage of gain in this field is 
ultiplied many times by virtue of its rela- 
n to our chief economic resources— 
manlives. Advertising is a great educa- 
mal force, as President Coolidge has said. 
, what can be more important than, 
rough display advertising, to give facts 
uch, if known and heeded, will add on the 
erage, many healthy and happy years of 
», This is giving us what we have always 
ight and will ever seek. Such advertis- 
x gratifies, it satisfies, and it pays from 
economie standpoint. 
W. J. Kwapp, Presipent NATIONAL 
,.RBON Company—lt is encouraging that 
e potent force of advertising is admitted 
national executive and legislative head- 
}arters. This forecasts the probability 
intelligent action by legislators when 
yertising and merchandizing problems 
ise for their consideration. 
: PRESIDENT P. E. CRowLey oF THE NEW 
RK CENTRAL Rat~Roap—Perhaps one 
the chief benefits of advertising is the 
Nlightened effect it has had on American 
blic opinion. The American people 
iow more about why, how, and where 
¢ world’s work is carried on than any 
her people. Advertising has produced 
economic consciousness of enormous 
ine to the average individual and family, 
.d as a result to the nation as a whole. 
»OnEIDA Community, Lrp.—President 
eolidge is a practical, rather than a 
eoretical economist. Hence it is not sur- 
izing that he should evince acomplete 
asp of the fundamentals of what to-day 
rnstitutes the very essence of practical 
onomics—advertising as a factor in stim- 
ating wide-spread appreciation of the 
tter things of life, and in converting 
xuries into easily attainable comforts 
r everybody. 
In Washington, during the war, a high 
ficial asked a visitor if he thought adver- 
sing ever did any good, and then asserted 
‘at he never read publications which 
ntained advertisements. And now the 
ghest official in the land speaks with 
ithority and breadth of vision on the 
bject that men prominent outside the 
‘alm of commerce formerly affected to 
spise. Surely the times have changed! 
Advertising men everywhere will take 
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Tested byThousands “™ 


SIMMONDS SAW AND STEEL CQ.,, 
“The Saw Makers” 


The Literary Digest for November 13, 1926 


FLORSHEIM Shoe 


Unper the director’s table. 
—underthe desksonwhich | 

momentous plans are: 
worked out—on the feet of 
men who can and do de- © 
mand the best things oflife 
—you'll see this Florsheim, 
the “Walton.” A shoe as 
distinguished as its wearer. 

The WALTON - Style M-226 


' Write for Booklet “STYLES OF THE TIMES” 
| Showing the right shoe for you 


EOD se 


SHOE | 


FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers » CHICAGO 


tells how to care 


ne 


and Found Superior 


Uniformity of temper and edge-holding steel of 
highest quality—the reasons why Simonds Saws and 
Piles give users more satisfaction. A near-century’s ex- 
perience as edge-tool makers is your assurance of better 
saws and files. Tell your dealer you want a Simonds! 
FITCHBURG, MAS 


Branches and Service Stations in principal cities 


* 


89 


free—A copy of ‘The 
Cross-Cut Saw”, 
practical book which 


a 


for 


your Cross-Cut Saws. 


S e 
Established 1832 


’ 
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EVERSHARP 


© 1926, The Wahl Company, Chicago 


The Literary Digest for November 13, 1926 | 
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for you in any style and 
size you want, This one, 
the popular standard gift 

and business model, with 


ZS inches of lead up its 
sleeve, gold-filled at $5 


/ Sweet are the 


/ fruits of thought I 


Prosperity, advancement, 
the admiration of your 
fellow men—all these 
spring from the rightly 
nurtured seed. 

Plant the seed of your 
thought where it will take 
root and flourish for all 
time. 


ult on JAE 


Success waits on the man 
who keeps in line with 
his thinking that first 
friend of an active brain, 


the name 1s on the pencil 


The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


There’s an Eversharp 


TISING ACHIEVEMENT 


EERE ry Continued 


is renewed ‘heart in. their work after this 


encouraging evidence that the United 


‘States Government understands advertis- 
‘ing, is in sympathy with it, and is willing 


to meet its needs in a cooperative spirit. 

Atvan Macau ey, Presipent PackarpD 
Moror-Car Company—President Coo- 
lidge summed up the art of advertising in a 
most masterful manner. Those things 
which he ascribes to advertising are found 
in its daily practical application. The 
manufacturer finds that by means of adver- 
tising he can speak to the world of his 
product. Through this medium he can 
point out its virtues and can explain what 
the thing he makes will do for the comfort, 
pleasure or profit of those who might use it. 
Advertising never built up a permanent 
success for an unworthy article, and on the 
other hand many a device of great merit 
has died aborning because its manufacturer 
failed to get a proper message to his public 
conveying the idea of its worth. One of 
the greatest public benefits of advertising 
is the guaranty it provides of sustained 
quality and fair price from those manu- 
facturers who year after year invest millions 
in advertising with the full knowledge that 
that money is lost_if they do.not continue 
to keep faith with the public. Continu- 
ously, almost since its birth, the auto- 
mobile industry has been finding the prac- 
tical value of advertising. Had motor-car 
manufacturers taken literally HKmerson’s 
thought about the better mouse-trap 
factory in the woods with the beaten path 
to its door, America, like Europe, might 
still be walking. 

Tur PrrsopeEntT Company, Hartow P. 
Roperts, ADVERTISING Manacer—Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s tribute to advertising is the 
finest ever heard. Advertising has made 
possible finer homes, more comforts, more 
conveniences. Through it mechanical 
power has been substituted for hand drudg- 
ery in most homes. This has allowed time 
for travel, study, and play. Advertising 
has created new desires by teaching the ad- 
vantages of new ideas and things. Each 
new desire has meant increased trade, which 
in the end means increased prosperity. 

Presipent W. W. ATTERBURY OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap—President Coo- 
lidge’s address on advertising should eom- 
mend itself to-every business man. I ama 
profound believer in advertising not only to 
make known to the people the ideals of 
management and the fundamental stand- 
ards of service but also to encourage all 
engaged in performing that service to make 
it measure up to those ideals. 

Procter & GamBie—lIt is not surprizing 
that the President is fully aware of the 
importance of advertising as a powerful 
force in building the greatness of America. 
Weare sure, too, that the President realizes 
the obligation which any advertising in a 
large way implies. Advertising represents 
a bond of so much money put up by the 
manufacturer to assure to the public the 
quality of his product. 

KH. R. Sguiss & Sons, THnopore WEIC- 
KER Vich-PRusippnt—President Coolidge 
has shown again his keen judgment in 
reaching fundamentals. Advertising is one 
of the great forces that make for eciviliza- 
tion; in its true function it is educational 
and gives knowledge of the achievements of 
our time in applied science and practical ex- 
perience. Advertising conducted with due 


Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


Everyone delights in receiving a musical 
instrument that he can play; and anyone 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


If you want to give happiness with your 
gifts at Christmas-time give Hohner Har- 
monicas—a happy thought! 


Leading dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Hohner Harmonicas—50c, 


and up. 


The Free Instruction Book, containing 
favorite musical selections arranged for 
harmonica, is available at dealers or direct. 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 208, 114 East 
16th St., New York. 


CAMPBELL’S AUTOMATIC ““RAPID” 
aa 


ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range — 


Really_a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything anv good range 
will do and also provides for the water- 
less way of cooking vegetables, etc., re- 
taining health-building mineral salts and 
vitamins. Has 18-inch oven for baking, 
large electric-fireless cooker for boiling, 
double electric grill on top for frying, etc 

Oven heat automatically regulated—turns 
electricity on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal orletter today. 
William Campbell Co.,1010U nion Ay 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


, 4 
Free Trial 
Remington—L.C. Smith—Royal or Oliver on 
10 Days’ FREE Trial at new rock bottom prices. 


Save $40 to $50 


Standard full size—late models with universal key- 
board and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin- 
ished brandnew. Carries regular 10 year guarantee. 


FREE “°° 
in 
Touch Typewriting 
enables you to become ex- 
pert typist in short time; 
either for business or per- 
sonal use. Complete set of 
illustrated lessons, from 
approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter. 
Send for free catalog showing typewriters illustrated 
‘Sin full colors. Also explains our free trial and 
attractive easy payment plan. Write today. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE - 
184 W. Lake St. Dept.’1124 : Chicago, I. 


truth and ina spirit of service 
possible for the people to enjoy 
benefits, safeguards, and conve- 
s which insure health and happinessin 
uy life. We have used advertising in 
campaigns to convey the Squibb 
s to the largest number of people in 
test time, and shall continue to do 
, for the good of all concerned. 
dened the outlet for our product and 
ore has tended to reduce the cost. 
racuuM Oi Company, EBen Grirrirus, 
WVERTISING Manacer—President Coo- 
dge’s address is evidence of the business- 
xe approach of his Administration to 
ems that concern the American 
pople. It is now conceded by seller and 
ayer alike that good advertising, with 
,orough distribution, is the most econom- 
al method by which the seller can get 
=s product in the hands of the people, and 
» which the buyer ean secure those 
voduets which contribute mostly to his 
\ppiness and well-being. 
“Vicror Tatkinc Macuine Company, 
. E. Saumaxer, Vice-PresipeEnt—No 
sanufacturer can hope to create a ready 
arket for a new product or hold it for an 
1 one without consistent advertising. 
3 the scope of his market broadens, the 
cessity becomes more acute. The Presi- 
+ saw fit to call attention to one factor 
a= is established beyond question, in 
3 statement that “‘when deception, false- 
»od, and fraud creep in they undermine 
° whole structure.”’ One of the most 
werful uses of modern advertising was 
uehed upon by the President in his refer- 
ee to potency in changing habits and 
odes of life of the nation. Seasonal 
siness once was the bugaboo of manufac- 
rerand worker. To-day the manufacturer 
n, through properly planned advertising, 
stribute his output evenly throughout 
e year, with a healthy and stabilizing 
ect upon the whole business fabric. 
WaAsHBURN-CRosByY Company, D. D. 
,yis, TREASURER—The  broad-minded 
eeptance by our Chief Executive of the 
emises upon which advertising is founded, 
din the major conducted, should prove a 
allenge to all advertisers, agencies, and 
sdiums in the administration of their 
tily tasks to prove worthy of all that has 
en said. Let us all turn our eyes away 
ym deception, and let the advertisers, the 
ency, and the medium. become increas- 
4ly certain of the profitableness of all 
penditures made, so that wasteful and 
sound publicity can be eliminated to the 
sreasing advantage of that which is 
pable of producing sound economic 
sults, and thereby maintain advertising 
the most potent factor existent in the 
untry for the creation, molding, and 
iding of public esteem and acceptance. 
esident Coolidge has not only adroitly 
mmed up our position to-day, but has 
0, in no indefinite manner, outlined our 
ture tasks. It’s up to us. 
Joun N. WItuys, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc.—Advertising has 
en of tremendous importance in ad- 
wneing the civilization of the world, and 
America it has been directly responsible 
» the creation of vehicles of communica- 
’n and transportation which unify the 
‘tion economically. It has raised tre- 
mdously America’s standards of living 
id reduced the cost of the enjoyment of a 
her life for all of the 120,000,000 citizens 
this great country. Advertising, 1 am 
nfident, will also come to be one of the 
satest factors in the promotion of per- 
anent amicability and understanding 
nong the peoples of the earth. 


FT AND Company—Advertising has 


Weatherproof 


S 


Hunters of long experience do this: Before starting out they 
rub barrels and stock freely with 3-in-One. This gives 
added protection against rain, wet gloves or moist hands. 
Returning, they clean and dry their guns thoroughly and 
apply 3-in-One freely, inside and out. Of course, they also 
squirt plenty of 3-in-One into the firing and ejector mech- 


anisms. 


Guns that are treated this way are always in prime condition. 
They never rust or pit and there seems to be no wear out 


3-1 
-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


32 years ago, sportsmen began using 3-in-One Oil on their 
guns. It proved so satisfactory that firearms manufacturers 
began packing samples of 3-in-One with their products and 
recommending its use. Army and Navy officers tried out 
3-in-One and found it so satisfactory that they included it 
in their printed manuals. Millions of cans and bottles of 
3-in-One went across with the A. E. F. Ask any veteran. 


to them. 


3-in-One is far more than a refined 
mineral oil. It’s a compound of 
several high grade oils, each having 
desirable qualities that no single 
oil has. That’s why 3-in-One does 
more than ordinary oils. 


Like all sther good things, 3-in-One 
is widely imitated—even the dis- 
tinctive odor and the packages are 
imitated. To protect yourself, ask 
for 3-in-One by name. The Big Red 


“One’’ on the label is evidence that 
you get what you ask for, 
Sold in good Sporting Goods Stores 
everywhere; alsoinHardware, Drug, 
Grocery and General Stores, in 3-oz. 
Handy Cans and 1-02., 3-0z. and %- 
pint bottles. The Handy Can is most 
convenient for Sportsmen. The %- 
pint bottle is most economical. 
FREE: Sample, Special Shooters’ 
Circular and Dictionary of 


Uses, Request them on a postal card, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 G. William St., New York, N. Y, 
32 Years of Continuous Service 


nm sameness about 
= Pansrvaave investment advice. But 
in view of the millions lost annually 
through stock swindles and foolish invest- 
ment an occasional reiteration is not with- 
out value. It is with this in mind that a 
Chicago bond house selects five fundamen- 
tal investment points. Every security, it 
says, contains these points in varying 
degrees, ‘‘and the investor who analyzes 
his requirements and keeps these points 
in mind can usually find securities in which 
the outstanding characteristics meet his 
needs to best advantage.” In their 
Investment and Financial Review, the 
Toombs and Daily Company of Chicago 
list these five points in order as follows: 


First. Security of principal. : 
Second. Rate of income (net return). 
Third. Marketability. 

Fourth. Stability. 

Fifth. Prospect of appreciation. 


Self- protecting? 


Modern banksconsider 
the protection of their de- 
positors’ money in the 
form of checks as impor- 
tant a part of their service 
as the protection afforded 
by their burglar - proof 
vaults. 

‘That is why you see so 
many of these self-pro- 
tectingcheckson National 
Safety Paper—the checks 
with the wavy lines. 


National 
Safety Paper 


If your checks are on - 
National Safety Paper, 
you can rest assured that 
no one can alter them 
with any form of chemi- 
cal eradicator, eraser, or 
knife—an accusing white 
spot instantly exposes the 
attempted fraud. 

In addition to their pro- 
tective properties, checks 
on National Safety Paper 
are durable, distinctive 
looking, and have fine 
writing qualities. 

For your protection, 
and because of the satis- 
faction it gives you to use 


The five points may seem confusing 
taken altogether. But, we are told, they 
are simple enough when considered one at 
a time. We are asked to remember that 
‘point one is always necessary; every in- 
vestment should have safety of principal.” 
But ‘‘the relative importance of the other 
points is largely governed by the needs of 
each estate.”’ The different points are 
further discust in order as follows: 


Sarety oF PRINCIPAL 


The first point, you will note, is safety of 
principal. 

Two factors govern the safety of every 
investment. One is the factor of tangible 
property; such as buildings, land, equip- 
ment and profits. The other is intangible 
butimportant. It consists of management; 
executive ability, integrity and proven 
success. 4 

When you find these two factors behind 
an investment, then you may know that it 
has safety of principal. 

There is one other item of safety which 
it is well to bear in mind, altho it does not 


checks of obvious high | | affect the safety of any one security. That 
uality, ask your bank for | | is diversification. Do not invest all your 
q 7s y : money in the securities of one issue. Divide 


checks on National Safety 
Paper. 


Write for a copy of 
‘The Protection of Checks, 


your holdings to guard against unforeseen 
misfortune. 


Rate 


The second point of an investment is 
rate of income; the net return which the 
investor receives on his money. 

The income rate of an investment is 
| | usually controlled by three factors. The 
first of these is pure interest, or direct pay- 


or INcomn 


GeEorGE La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monle 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 
© 1926-GLM&S 


ment for use of the money. This is goy- 
erned by current money rates at the time 
the security is issued, and usually ranges 

from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
The second factor is tax rate. This 
ss” i. approximates one-half of 1 per cent. and 
is added to the pure interest rate on taxable 

| securities. 

: The other factor which governs rate of 
1 | income is the risk rate. This covers the 


Ste ates ‘dies i 
Liberty Bonds and h 
to 4 per cent. or more, depenc 
security. 
Markerapiury ; 


The third point of an investm 
marketability. A security whic 
readily be sold has marketability. Th 
desirable feature and therefore costs 
thing; by reducing yield. As a matte! 
fact, marketability will usually reduce 
yield of a security by from 44 per on 
per cent. or more. ~ 

Whether or not the investor shout 
this premium depends upon how necessai 
marketability is to him. If, for exampl 
the security is of low grade, marketabi 
is important. . 

Then, too, the nature of one’s es 
must be considered. If it is for perma 
investment, the need for marketability 
often negligible and not always worth its” 
cost. If, however, the investment is - 
tended for a business estate where quick 
funds may be needed, then it is well to 
consider this point carefully. * 


STABILITY “ 


The fourth point of an investment is 
stability. 

There are some who confuse stability 
with price. They believe that stability i in & 
security means that its price will not flues | 
tuate to any great extent. 

This, however, is wrong. For stability | 
goes deeper than that. It has no bearing 
on the dollars and cents quotation of a 
security; but rather on the nature of the 
business behind that security, its character 
and soundness. 

For example, consider the security issued 
by a railroad. Here is a quasi-publie 
utility, one for which there is a certain 
and definite need. If the road is well 
managed and has a record of good earnings, 
then that security will have stability. 

On the other hand, suppose the security 
is issued by a ecqneern which produces @ 
luxury. Depression and hard times may 
affect the prosperity of that organization. 
Its income may dwindle. Therefore, with 
such a security one can not be sure of 
stability. 


Prosrect OF APPRECIATION 


The fifth point is prospect of apprecia- 
tion. 

The aim of every investor is to maintain 
and increase his capital; so that at the end 
of a given period his principal will be at 
least as large as it was when he invested, 
and his income will have grown. - This, 
however, does not always work out as 
intended. 

Unforeseen changes in economic condi- 
tions, commodity prices and money rates 
will sometimes upset his plans and cause 
depreciation rather than advancement in 

values. For example, securities purchased 
at par in 1901 and yielding 31% per cent., 
would naturally have had a lower value in 
1920. For money rates and commodity 
prices had advanced considerably in the 
meantime, 

That is easy to understand. In 1920, 
for instance, when money rates were high, 
you would not be willing to pay par for @ 


76 Internationals 
in the Union 
Ice Company Fleet 


Following is a letter 
from the Union Ice Company: 

“Our companyhas in operation 
seventy-six International Trucks. 
Two at our Reno plant are now 
finishing their seventh year of ser- 
vice. We have a fleet of Interna- 
tionals operating in our San Fran- 
cisco delivery, where, due to hills 
and cobble pavement, therequire- 
ments on motorvehicles in heavy- 
duty service are most exacting. 

“We are well satisfied with the 
performance of these trucks and 
are pleased to acknowledge the 
satisfactory service which the 
Harvester Company is rendering 
from its various branches.”’ 

(Signed) 
UNION ICE COMPANY 
M. H. Robbins, 
President and Gen. Mgr. 
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Ice Delivery 


in Sunny California 


P THE steep hills of San Francisco 
with heavy loads of ice! Hammer- 
ing over the rough cobbled streets that 
try the fibre of men and trucks! 
Seventy-six International Trucks serve 
the Union Ice Company whose plants 
and trucks are scattered all over Califor- 
nia and Nevada. After seven years of the 
most strenuous service from its heavy- 
duty Internationals the Union Ice Com- 
pany is adding more and more Inter- 
nationals to its fleet. That tells volumes. 
Here is added evidence of rugged 
power, and plenty of it. And here is proof 
of the climbing ability of International 


Trucks. Thousands of other owners 
use that ability on hills. Others use it to 
haul rock and earth out of excavations. 
Others to pull loads through hub-deep 
mud of oil fields or to bring timber out 
of the forest. 

Many are the stories told, by owners 
and drivers, of the climbing ability of 
their Internationals. Yet power alone 
does not account for the success of In- 
ternational Trucks. Power is backed 
by all the other qualities that the Har- 
vester organization has learned to put 
into trucks through more than 22 years 
of truck building. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 1% -ton and 1% -ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks 
ranging from 1%-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches for all requirements,and the McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractor. 
Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—121 branches in the United States and 17 
in Canada—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. Write for complete descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (tncorroraTeD) CHICAGO, ILL. 


oF 


~~. INTERNATIONAL 


Did you know that the pro- 
duction of electricity by IIli- 
nois electric light and power 
companies during February, 
1926, exceeded February, 
1925, by more than 16 per 
cent? 
The rapid development of 
the 6000 square miles adja- 
cent to Chicago served by 
this Company is a main 
factor in the substantial 
growth of the Company, 
as evidenced by the more 
thantripling ofits gross rev- 
enue in the last ten years. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities— with Gas 
or Electricity 
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A Universal Investment 


Say Federal Home Mort- 
Selapanreeo—” gage Company First 
Mortgage Collateral 


Gold Bonds yield 542% and are guaranteed by 


the National Surety Company. 


These bonds are highly regarded by investors who seek 


safety and assured income. Coupon form ; 


denomina- 


tions $500 and $1,000; maturities 5, 10 and 15 years, 
Inquiries from banks and individuals iavited: 

R, H. ARNOLD CO., Fiscal Agents 
120 Broadway 


Established 1895 


Impenial 
Sanitary, 


we 


A composition material easily applied in plastic- 


form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 34 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation A 
continuous fine grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, 
dust, disease, germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Sta 
tion, Hospital—wherever a beautiful substan 
tial floor is desired Several practical colors 

g Full information and sample FREE of your 
Y first and second choice of color. 
Imperial Floor Co., 78-82 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wy A Success for 15 Years ZZ 


New York City 


Put on like Plaster 
pens like Iron 


-waterproof 
Lfireproof 
/ resilient 
> noiseless 
sadust — 
less 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


_ Continued 


31% per cent. security. You could get a 
better return on your money. Besides, 
with commodity prices high, the yield of 
those securities would buy much less than 
in 1901, when commodity prices were low. 

The way in which the investor can 
guard against such losses is to watch 
economic conditions closely. 


THE CLOTHIER’S HARD LOT 

UST now ‘‘purveyors of attire for per- 
sons of both sexes’’ are said by a writer 

on the market page of the New York Times 
to be struggling with two problems, ‘‘how 
to induce women to wear more clothes’’ 
and ‘‘men to wear more kinds of clothes.” 
Neither problem is an easy one to solve: 


Fashion is the stumbling-block in the 
case of women’s dress, while indifference 
appears to be a big factor when it comes to 
men’s clothing. Rapid changes of style 
have been somewhat of a help in facilitat- 
ing sales to women, but no such method 
can be applied to masculine garb. Some 
of the trade difficulties of the retail clothiers 
and furnishers were taken up by them at a 
national convention~held in Philadelphia, 
and were discust outside of it by representa- 
tives of clothing manufacturers. The main 
point strest by the latter was the need of 
impressing men with the idea of wearing 
the appropriate linds of clothing for 
different occasions. The field is somewhat 
restricted, as the appeal must be made only 
to those who ean afford to buy the requisite 
number of suits. But even among these 
persons informality in dress appears to have 
become somewhat of a fixt habit. Others, 
furthermore, of the same class are accus- 
tomed to having their clothes made to 
order rather than to purchase them ready 
to wear, and so can not be considered as 
likely customers of the wares of the manu- 
facturers. Taking all the circumstances 
into account, it can readily be seen that 
the clothing manufacturers are not up 
against an easy proposition. 


Besides sharing in the difficulties of the 
the of 
have a few special problems of their own: 


manufacturers, retailers clothing 


One of them undoubtedly is the multipli- 
cation of such shops at a greater rate than 


| the tendency of men is to buy fewer clotk 


| 


t 


the increase in population. This kind 
competition is especially felt at a time 


The growth of chain stores all over 
country is another form of competiti 
as is also the establishment of retail o 
lets for manufacturing clothiers. Besi 
all this has been the increasing tendency of — 
department stores to add men’s ready-to- — 
wear to their list of wares. The upshot of 
it all is to make it harder for the ordinary - 
retail clothier to continue in business, — 
He is able to do so only by rendering a 
special service to his customers. When 
he knows his business he is able to act as _ 
an expert adviser to the latter in the 
suitable selection of both fabrics and — 
completed apparel. In this way he is 
enabled to save money for the purchasers. 
He is also a good medium for distributing 
nationally advertised and guaranteed cloth- 
ing or for guaranteeing that which he sells 
on his own responsibility. Dealers prop- 
erly equipped and who conduct their shops 
on approved business principles are able 
to keep going and to give satisfaction to a 
constantly increasing clientele. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OUR WORKING 
POPULATION 

NDUSTRY about the’ same 
proportion of the total working popula- 
tion in Europe and in the United States, 
but this country, according to the findings 
of a German scientist as reviewed by our 
Department of Labor, has a smaller per- 
centage of its working population engaged 
in farming and forestry, and a larger pro- 
portion engaged in commerce and transpor- 
tation than is the case in Europe. More 
people are employed in the professions 


claims 


and public service in Europe, and fewer 
persons, no doubt as a result of the World 
War, in domestic service. 

The differences existing between Euro- 
pean countries and the United States in 
the distribution of working population, 
according to types of work, are strikingly 
illustrated the chart, 
prepared by Cambridge Associates (Bos- 


in accompanying 


ton). However, we are warned that these 
are not to be relied upon absolutely, be- 
eause of variations among the countries 
of but that, 


broadly speaking, these statistics may be 


in methods classification, 


used for comparative purposes. 


Distribution of Working Population 
In Europe & United States 


{[N DUSTRY 


FARMING - 
FORESTRY 


(2 Europe 
WB OUnitep States 


CoMMERCE- 
TRANSPORTATION 


DoMESTIC 
PuBLic Service SERVICE 


U, 


CAABR/OGE Assocarés ~ Boston Er 


PROPORTION OF 


WORKERS ENGAGED IN VARIOUS 


OCCUPATIONS 


ee! ee honee excess of imports over 
which compelled the actual sending 
1 abroad with consequent burden on 
>. But this, we read on the finan- 


stries, use of the tariff weapon and avoid- 
e of foreign borrowing. So recent 
ks have seen advance in exchange rates 
the Japanese monetary unit, the yen, 
e favorable international trade figures, 
d a reduction in the discount rate in 
e bank of Japan. During the summer, 
.panese goods have been selling more ex- 
pnsively abroad, so that in August and 
_ptember exports were actually greater 
an imports. And then, the situation 
the more favorable to J apan, we are told, 
ause important ‘‘invisible”’ trade items, 
c@ tourists’ spendings, must be counted 


The yen made a new high for 1926 of 
3.90 cents on October 30 as compared 
ith 43.45 cents when the year opened, and 
par of 49.80 cents. This is an advance 
about eight cents in twelve months. 
3 we read in The Times: 


The yen has ruled strong, even at times 
hen Japanese exchange is burdened by 
necessity of heavy imports of cotton 
ad other raw materials for its industries. 
has been supported by exports of gold, 
hich the Japanese Government decided 
September, 1925, to permit modifying 
r the first time the embargo that had been 
-oclaimed during the war. Large ship- 
ents of gold to the United States were 
sade for a time, ceased last spring, and 
mye just been resumed. 


_Japan’s bettered financial position is 

»so shown by the reduction of the Central 

sank of Japan’s discount rate from the 

muivalent of 7.3 per cent. to 6.57 per cent. 
seems that: 


This is close to the pre-earthquake 
oney level and represents a return to 
ormal. 

Bankers here have been informed that 
1e Japanese Finance Minister recently 
aid that the country would be ready for 

return to the gold basis when the dis- 

yunt rate reached the equivalent of 5.84 
er cent. This is expected to occur within 
1e next few months. 

The Japanese budget for the last fiscal 
ear showed a surplus of 546,383,404 yen, 
hiefly due to increased tax income and to 
1e cutting of expenses in the executive 
epartments. 

The Japanese Government has let it 
known repeatedly in the last year 
hat it intended returning to the gold 
tandard, but it has desired to avoid pre- 
ipitate action for fear of the unfavorable 
ction that a too rapid rise in exchange 
light have on international trade and on 
ternal price-levels. With the yen now 
near par it is believed that the time is ap- 
toaching for the definite action with re- 
ard to currency and gold stabilization. 


“The Options 


Thirty Minutes 


‘DOES BANKING ae bai 
BUSINESS SERVICE TO YOU? |[__ 


Had 


To Run” 


NE of our custom- 

ers who had gone 

to London to complete 
a £200,000 transaction, 
for which the Guaranty 
had established a credit, suddenly fell il]. His pur- 
chase options had about thirty minutes to run, and 


prices on the goods were advancing hourly. The 
officers of one of our London branches, through 
quick action, enabled our customer to accomplish 
his object. In appreciation, the client wrote: 


“There ts a great advantage to Americans 
dong foreign business through bankers who 
know American methods. Your London 
people appreciate this keenly, and what is 


more, they make tt count.” 


The American importer or exporter can be assured 
of efficient coéperation through our branches 
located in six important European cities. He has 
the added assurance that he is in the hands of his 
friends and that friendly service and counsel are 


his to command at all times. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


LONDON PARIS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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Complete with 
leather case 


For Standard or 
Balloon Tires 


Heed the advice 
of one who knows! 


HE following is quoted from a 
bulletin recently issued to its 
dealers by one of the leading tire 
manufacturers: 
“We cannot say too earnestly that our 
first recommendation to any motorist 
is to buy and carry an efficient air gauge, 


use it every few days, and keep the pres- 
sure in his tires to proper poundage.” 


The U. S. TIRE GAUGE is an 
efficient air gauge, guaranteed accu- 
rate to the pound, easy to read, 
handy to use, durable and depend- 
able. It fits all types of wheels and 
has an unbreakable crystal. 


Fill this prescription for full tire mile- 
age by buying your U.S.TIRE GAUGE 
today! At your dealer’s or sent direct. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE CO. 
44 Beaver St. 308 W. Randolph St. 
New York Chicago 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 
October 26.—The Communist party of the 
Soviet Union elects the presiding council 
of thirty-seven members, including 
Stalin, Rykoff, Kalinin, Bukharin, and 
others. 


October 29.—The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission of the French Foreign Chamber 
of Deputies decides against ratifying 
the liquor convention with the United 
States which would permit a search of 
French vessels within ten miles of the 
American coast, and permit a French 
ship to bring sufficient wine for the 
crew on the return voyage. 


For the fourth time since June, a French 
airplane breaks the world’s long-dis- 
tance flight record when Captain Rignot 
and Lieutenant Costes end a flight of 
3,780 miles from Paris to Djask, Persia, 
without a stop, according to the French 
Aeronautical Department. 


October 30.—French Communists officially 
protest at the American Embassy in 
Paris against the execution of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, Massa- 
chusetts radicals whose conviction on 
a murder charge was recently upheld. 


October 31.—Premier Mussolini of Italy 
escapes the sixth attempt on his life, 
and a mob kills his would-be assassin, 
an eighteen-year-old youth. 


November 1.—The British tax on betting 
goes into effect, and a considerable re- 
duction in wagering is reported. 


An American destroyer is ordered from 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, to Ceifa, Hon- 
duras, to protect American lives and 
property, following the seizure of the 
town by revolutionists and escaped 
prisoners. 


November 2.—Scores of men are arrested 
in Italy following the alleged discovery 
of a Communist plot against Premier 
Mussolini, to which is attributed the 
latest attempt on his life. 


DOMESTIC 


October 26.—Two men are murdered in 
Herrin, Illinois, as a result of a gang 
feud, and another serious outbreak is 
said to be feared. 


October 27.—The Roosevelt 
honor for distinguished 
awarded to Albert J. Beveridge, for an 
eminent contribution to literature in 
the field of biography; Daniel Carter 
Beard, for leadership of youth and 
development of American 
and Admiral William S. Sims, retired, 
for service in behalf of the national 
defense. 


medals of 
service are 


October 28.—Sunday professional base- 
ball is held to be unlawful in Pennsyl- 
vania under a decision of the Dauphin 
County Court, which defines it as ‘“‘a 
worldly employment” in violation of 
‘the laws of 1794. The court denies the 
Philadelphia American League baseball 
club the right to play baseball in 
Philadelphia on Sunday. 


October 29.—W. K. Hale, accused of being 
the leader of a reign of terror among the 
Osage Indians, in which nearly a score 
of Indians met their death, and John 
Ramsey are convicted in Oklahoma 
City of the murder of Henry Roan, an 
Osage Indian. They give notice of an 
appeal. 


character, | 


There is Supreme 
Satisfaction in its 
wonderfully smooth | 
and uniform lead— 
there is Economy 
in its outlasting 
quality. 


stationer’s 


S 
——_ 


| KOHINOOR PENCIL COMPANY ix 


34 EaSt 23% St.~ New York 


SERENITY and 
MATERIALISM 


ET the poets and psycholo- 
LP iiss talk. We know that a 

satisfied and serene state of 
mind depends largely on material 
security, 

Modern life insurance realizes 
this. You can now buy material 
security for yourself as well as for 
your dependents and heirs. We 
make arrangements of policies to 
fit every income and situation. 


We have printed a booklet 
on this angle of insurance; it is 
called “A Satisfied State of 
Mind.” Your local John Han- 
cock office will be glad to send 
you a copy, or one can be ob- 
tained by writing to Inquiry 
Bureau, 


Le Te 


LTT 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street 
5 a 2% 


Boston, Mass. 


School Advisory Department 


The fiterary Digest 


ITERARY DIGEST 
schools or colleges, or aid in the solu- 
tion of their educational problems, are 
invited to write to our School Advisory 
Department. It is necessary that inquirers 
give age and sex of the student, locality 
and kind of school, approximate tuition, 
and any other information that may aid us 
in giving this service. 
The School Advisory Department con- 
tinues to serve as it has for many years, 
our readers and the schools without fees 


readers seeking 


or obligation. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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lose cold rooms 
 WARM/ 


, have a furnace and suffer from lack 
of sufficient heat in any room, any weather, 
iteus. We guarantee that your furnace will 
every room adequately if you install a 


ILE AUTO- 


MATIC 
"URNACE FAN 


‘IT BLOWS THE HEAT UP THE PIPES’? 


his device,easily installed by any furnace dealer with 
- instructions, doubles the volume of warm air and 
a blows it up the pipes. It instantly effects positive 
circulation. It forces or pushes warm air up pipes 
ater and cool air up pipes in summer. 


Gives four changes of air every hour; saves 
30 to 40% in fuel (any fuel). Doubles the 
Heating Capacity of your furnace. Is ine 
stalled in cold air duct and requires 
electric current to operate. 


he MilesAutomatic 
“nace Fan is not an 
»eriment. ou- 
ds in use. Endorsed 
over fifty furnace 
mufacturers. 

“ake this advertise- 
at to mearest fur- 
-e or hardware deal- 
and tell him to get 
1a Miles Automatic 
nace Fan. If he can- 
* supply you write 
ectandwe’llseethat 
aget prompt service. 


HE WARM AIR FURNACE FAN COMPANY 
03 CedarAvenue .. . Cleveland, Ohio 


EASES SORE 
THROAT 


Take a little ‘‘ Vase- 
line” Jelly several 
times a day and at 
bedtime. Tasteless 
andodorless.Soothes 


and heals. Will not 
upset you. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 


(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline¥ 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


STANDARD DICTIONARY | 
| 


superiority quickly becomes plain to | 
the man or woman who investigates 
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Ea | October 30.—Nine anthracite mine workers 


are killed in a gas explosion at a mine 
of the Susquehanna Collieries Com- 
pany at Nanticoke, Pennsylvania. 


October 31.—Harry Houdini, famous magi- 
cian, who is said to have exposed many 
pe mediums, dies in a hospital in 

roit. 


James _ (“Killer”) Cunniffe, notorious 
bandit and suspected of murder and 
the theft of $150,000 from a United 
States mail truck in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, is murdered by a fellow bandit, 
who also kills a woman and a policeman 
before himself being shot down. 


November 1.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States upholds the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana that 
liquor offenders may be prosecuted and 
punished under Federal and State laws 
for the same offense at the same time. 


The trial of the naval oil lease conspiracy 
case in which Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and Edward 
L. Doheny, oil man, are accused, is set 
for November 22 in the District of 

~ Columbia Supreme Court. 


A State inheritance tax imposed upon gifts 
made within six years of the death of 
the donor and in contemplation of 
death is not valid, according to a 
ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court, which reverses a decision of the 
Wisconsin Courts. 


November 2.—Election returns show the 
reelection of Alfred E. Smith as Gover- 
nor of New York over Ogden L. Mills, 
Republican, and the election of Robert 
F. Wagner, Democrat, as United States 
Senator from New York over Senator 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., the election 
of Frank L. Smith, Republican, as 
United States Senator from Tlinois 
over George E. Brennan, Democrat, 
and the election of David I. Walsh, 
Democrat, over Senator William M. 
Butler, Republican, as United States 
Senator from Massachusetts. On the 
basis of returns to date, the Democrats 
gain seven new seats in the Senate, giv- 
ing them a total of forty-seven; the 
Republicans hold forty-eight seats, and 
the Farmer-Laborites, one. In the 
House the Democrats make a net gain 
of twelve seats, leaving the Republicans 
a plurality over the Democrats of 
forty-two, and a majority over all of 
thirty-nine. On the wet and dry refer- 
endums in eight States, five—New York, 
Wisconsin, Nevada, Montana, and IIli- 
nois vote wet, and Missouri, Colorado, 
and California vote dry. 


The Sesquicentennial Exposition will be 
permitted to continue operations on 
Sundays, pending final disposition of 
the injunction suit against it, the 
Pennsylvania State Supreme Court 
rules, 


Where There’s a Will There’s a Way.— 
Fonp Farner (to daughter)—‘Dear, I 


am happy to announce that young Timson 
| has asked for your hand. 


DavucutTEer—‘‘But, papa, I don’t want to 
leave mamma,” 


“Don’t let that bother you. You can 
take her with you.”—London Answers. 

Fifty-Fifty—Marion Talley outdrew 
Gertrude Ederle in Des Moines, but, 
perhaps, Trudie tried to sing.— Detroit 
News. 

So did Marion, I understand. So there 


was no handicap.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Razzing an Optimist.—“‘I can see good 
in everything.”’ 
‘‘Can ya see good in the dark?””—Lyre. 
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Often counted out | 
seldom counted in 


-perhaps it’s 


-comedones 


Dinners, dances, theatre parties— 
such social activities were seldom 
Dick’s. Evenings usually found him 
home, alone. Dick couldn’t under- 
stand why Tom got so many invita- 
tions, while he got practically none. 
Not for a moment did he guess 
that the reason was... . comedones. 


A great many men suffer from come- 
dones—the scientificname for blackheads. 
What’s more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your friends 
notice them. Beware of comedones! 
They lessen a man’s face value. 

Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives youa clean, 
ruddy complexion. It gets in where come- 
dones form, rolls out all dirt and oily 
secretions, and stimulates a healthy cir- 
culation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Use at home after shaving 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face— 
and rub. Continue to rub until the cream 
rolls out. Note how dark the cream looks. 
That’s the dirt that was in your pores. 


Don’t let comedones form. Use Pom- 
peian Massage Cream every day—es- 
pecially when social or business engage- 
ments demand that you look your best. 
It means a healthy, wholesome skin. © 


60c jar 
at all stores 


SEND FOR 10-DAY TUBE 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. A-38 Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) for 
a special trial tube of Pompeian Massage Cream con- 
taining sufficient cream for many delightful massages. 


Street 
FAV TESS ciei sists le rales alcl tedeceleietavaieuete ele +.s.0 areie's of0) eiaterare 


motor flu 
Fee oa nutter on 


engine from motor influenza, 
which bi ngs excessive carbon, 
oil dilution LP and sheer waste of 

pecmie vernay wil pay for 
itself in the Fall andWinter 
Use it for cool Spring m 
andnights 223 and leave it on all 
Summer 4) Zhe Vernay is strong 
path nde. pee OUe tase brass 

earings.~ one from your 
garageman fal. ~ ze 
Price §, Others 

i elma” | ALY 

mADE By LAMINATED SHIM CO. ie. tone IsLann ciTyy. 


VERNAY: “SHUTTER 


Fon 


cAdd volume, 
quality, tone and operat- 
img convenience, to your 
enjoyment of radio 


Ample power for sets having 
up to 10 tubes. Delivers up to 
180 volts at 50 milliamperes 
and in addition gives 50 volts 
of “C” power used on Jatest 
types of hook-ups suchas those 
using the new 171 or 210 
power tubes. 

Uses improved type Raytheon tube. 
Selective switch for high, low or off 
bower, Terminals on rear. 


Abundant smooth 
flowing power, 
guaranteed against 
electrical and me- 
chanical hum. 


If your dealer can 
not accommodate 
you, write us direct. 
Also ask for our 32 
page booklet on care 
and upkeep of radio. 


THE STERLING MEG. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(Makers of 5 millions of meters) 


~\ Sere” and Yellow.—Tip: Never holler 


| eyes closed. 
| standing in a 


modulated 
| also above reproach.” 


a 


Hey to a grass widow.—Florida Times- 
Union. 


Now for the Two-Day Week.—OC- 
TOBER 8 to 9 is fire-prevention week.— 


| Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Vocal Shorthand.—‘‘Use the word di- 


| mension in a sentence.” 


. “Dimension me in his last letter?’— 
Octopus. 


Getting Even.—Gurst—“‘Waiter, there 
is a fly in my ice-cream!”’ 

Waitrer—‘“‘Let him freeze and teach him 
a lesson.” — Puppet. 


He’ll Need His Legs.—‘‘Don’t Deliver 
a Used Car to a Purchaser That Is Not in 
Good Running Condition.”—Ad in an 
Oregon paper. 


Takes No Chances.—SHarp—“‘Do you 
play the piano by ear or by note?” 

Frat—‘‘T get it down and play it by brute 
strength.”’—Carnegie Puppet. 


Down Again, Up Again, On Again.— 
MAN WHO DIED ON STREET 
IS REPORTED RECOVERING 

— Headlines in an Ohio paper. 


Sweetest Syllables.—‘“‘Did you ever fall 
in love with words?” inquire Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls asoneman. Oh, yes, indeed! 
Such as “Enclosed find check.”’— Life. 


On Its Last Legs.—LanpLapy—‘‘Isn’t 
this good chicken?” 

BoarpER—‘‘It may have been morally, 
but physically it’s a wreck.’’— Panther. ° 


Without the Rah-Rah.—The shrewdest 
definition, so far, of a pro football-player: 
one who is paid to give imitations of the 
way he played in college.— Detroit News. 


Caught with the Goods.—‘‘Hello, my 
dear fellow, how different you look without 
a beard or mustache. I wouldn’t have 
recognized you if you hadn’t had my um- 
brella.”—Karikaturen (Oslo). 


Safety First.— 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE SHOULD HAVE 
TWO SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

One At a Reliable Bank 
One at This Savings Institution 
Ad in the New York World. 


And 


Sensitive Soul (on street-car)—‘Hey, 
boy, wake up!”’ 

Boy—‘'I ain’t asleep. 
[ ean’t bear 
crowded 


I just got my 
women 
street-ear,’’— 


to see 


Yellow Jacket. 


Breaking It Gently—‘‘Miss Ponder,” 
said the boss, ‘“‘you are a very handsome 
young woman.” 

“Oh!” said the typist, blushing. 

“You dress neatly and you have a well- 
voice. Your deportment is 


“You shouldn’t pay me so many com- 


| pliments.”’ 


“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said the boss. ‘“T 
merely wanted to put you in a cheerful 


| frame of mind before taking up the matter 


of punctuation and spelling.””—Capper’s 


Weekly. 


Battle Creek 
Beauty & Reducing 
Studio | 


beauty studios everywhere. , 
*™ literally crying for institutes of this kind. 
not be one of’ the fortunate men and women to open a | 
Battle Creek Studio by our successful plan—right in | 
your own town?: acua 


The Battle Creek Equipment is known everywhere as the | 
most scientific for weight reduction and health building’ 

Fascinating work, dignified profession, easy hours, con- | 
tact with refined and prosperous people, a big income. 


We show you how to start. No technical experience _ 
needed to manage a Battle Creek Studio by our plan! : 
Small capital required for necessary therapeuticequipment, 


Only one Battle Creek Studio authorized in each locality, 
Write at once for particulars, ej 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
{Established 1892] 


Dept. CBr BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


SALESMEN 


Ohio manufacturer well-known office appliance with 
national sales force has openings for few capable sales- 
men with automobiles. Definite territory. Liberal 
advance against commissions on receipt of orders. 
References and bond required. State experience 
and address for interview, care Post Office Box 1016, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE LOGICAL PLACE FOR 
YOUR SOUTHERN PLANT 


Obile 


— Alabama 


A modern world port, served by 
inland waterways, six trunk line rail- 
roads and cheap hydro-electric power. 


Let us give you full information con- 
cerning Mobile’s advantages — low 
taxes, plentiful labor, market outlets, 
raw materials, climate, etc. Write 


Mebile C€ erce 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


“Chere is no Inherilence om Slate Income Tax in Ashore 
ee ee 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
2S CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


Sth Edition—Revised—Enlarged 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.Da - 


Latest and best information about construction and 
operation. Shows you hdw to make your own set and 
utilize newest appliances. Contains official list of U. Ss. 
Radio Stations. 455 pages. Illustrated with sketches 
showing aerials, hook-ups, receivers radio frequency 
amplification, etc. z2mo.. Cloth. $1.75, net: $1.80, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


a. 


», isn’t it possible to sue them?” 
Opinion. : 


n Jupiter Pluvius.—There’s one 
og about this wet weather. It 
t harder for burglars to open the 
ws.— Illinois State Journal. 


Minded — 


ROPS HEAD WHILE PLOWING 
—South Dakota paper. 


re-War Stuff.—‘‘The modern girl's 
; like a mop,” saysacritic. But 
doesn’t worry her. She doesn’t know 


r. Nobody of Nowhere.—I have not 
on in the State of California or else- 
vere since June 24.— Letter from Kenneth 
O——-,, in the Los Angeles Sunday Times. 


Jompromising with Crime.— 

‘NICE OFFERS $500 REWARD 
®OR POLICEMAN’S MURDER 

— Headlines in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Raucous Dessert.—Wire—‘I got the 
iipe for this pudding over the radio, to- 
ives (tasting it)—“‘Ugh! Doggone that 
tie!”’— Judge. 


Boston Scrod, Perhaps.—‘‘Most interest- 
- man, that—an authority on fish cul- 
“6.” 

‘Really! I never supposed that fish 
dany culture—thatis, to speak of.’”’— Life. 


farnest Worker. — FIELD-WORKER IN 
ciotocy 103—‘‘But have you no re- 
ous convictions, my good man?”’ 
Jonvicr—‘Yes mum; I wuz caught 
aking into a church collection box.’’— 
ster. - 


19. E. D—‘‘And how have you been 
ting on, Mrs. Mumble?”’ 

‘Ah, miss, not too well. My poor 
'band ’ad a parallel stroke, and we’ve 
(a ’ard time to make both ends meet.’’— 


ristian Register. 


Poor Opinion of Life.—The doctor had 
+ been visiting an Irish patient, and as 
. man’s wife was showing him out he 
»d to her, ‘“Your husband’s not so well 
»day, Mrs. Maloney. Is he sticking to 
» simple diet I prescribed?”’ 

‘He is not, sorr,” came the reply. 
le says he’ll not be after starvin’ him- 
f to death just for the sake of livin’ a 
v years longer.” —Epworth Herald. 


'The Desirable Margin.—The passengers 
the big car speeding toward the railroad 

ossing began arguing whether or not they 

ald beat the train. 

‘Don’t get excited,” said the driver, 
ean easily make it.” 

“And I say you can’t,” shouted the 
mt-seat passenger. “The train will beat 
by twenty seconds.” 

“Gwan!”’ said the driver, who kept in- 
vasing his speed while the argument con- 
ued. 

Finally a passenger in the rear seat, who 
id said nothing so far, remarked as he 
atehed the sides of the rushing car. “‘For 
y part, I don’t care a hang who wins this 
2e, but I hope it won’t be a tie.”’— 
ston Transcript. 


00 —"Yes, I was educated 
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our hea th 1eS 
m your own 


Litérally - 1t tse seen ey Our 
hands come in contact with 
so many things which may 
be sources of _ infection. 
Clean hands protect. But, 
merely washing your hands 
with soap and water is not 
enough. For absolute pro- 
tection you must also dry 
them upon a clean, never- 
before-used towel. For just 
a few cents a day you can 
enjoy this comfort, conve- 
nience and safety—by using 
ScotTissue Towels. 


© S. P. Co. 


150 towels in a dus 
Mountain Zone and Canada, 50c 
24.6 er carton when t 


carton 
Factory. 3 ¢ 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. Ask your dealer, or send us your 
order. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Asbestos 


Look for the Red 
Band on the inside 
end of each length, 


jmp 


we 


Te rp re eee 


...is this your family? 


ANY a free-born American family today stands 

‘& on the brink of Winter, condemned to the 
discomforts of cold radiators and shivery rooms. 
' They will be cold because the heating system is 
1ot kept warm—not properly insulated. They will 
year wraps and shiver when proper wraps on the 
heating system—pipe covering—should keep them 


i 


¢omfortable. 

But it is not too late for a reprieve. 
_. Your plumber or heating man can get it for 
you. He can cover your entire heating system 
~with Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel in a 
very short time—now—before Winter. sets in. 


Improved Asbestocel has become the standard 


heater pipe covering because of its high efficiency” , 
and low cost and because it nearly always pays for 


itself ina very short time. On your heating system 
it should be worth at least two or three tons of coal 
—any Winter. _ 

Keep the rigors of Siberia outside your home. 
Phone your plumber now! 


oo eEEEESSSESSSSSeSFSe 
JOHNS-MANVILLE INC,, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY * #* « BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CcoO., LTD. TORONTO 


for the winter — 


~~ ee . = 


OHNS-MANVILLE — 


‘Asbestocel 
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